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WINTERBOROUGH. 


CHAPTER I. 


ScHOOL STREET in Winterborough had its ebb 
and flow like the sea. Twice a day a tide of noisy, 
laughing children swept along the quiet thorough- 
fare and into the brick schoolhouse from which 
the street took its name ; and twice a day the tide 
turned, and the tumultuous bevy of boys and girls 
rushed out again. 

The High School had the distinction of being 
the oldest and likewise the most dilapidated public 
building in town. On the outside it was a weather- 
beaten brick structure surmounted by a hopelessly 
ugly octagonal cupola; while inside, the barn-like 
rooms were rendered still more cheerless by being 
poorly ventilated and badly lighted. 

One Friday afternoon the scholars who were 
assembled in the lower room of the High School 
were awaiting the approaching end of the session 
with whatever patience or impatience was their 
portion. They were outwardly quiet enough, save 
for the furtive glances which they cast toward the 
clock, for Harold Strong, the sub-master, was a strict 
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disciplinarian. He was a handsome young fellow 
of two-and-twenty, slightly above the medium 
height, with alert motions which suggested that his 
athletic training had kept pace with his scholastic 
one. He had a military aspect as he stood on his 
platform, and the schoolroom seemed too small a 
field for him. His energy and air of command 
were sufficient to keep in order a brigade on a 
battlefield. 

“We will hear Miss Hastings’s composition 
now, he said. 

There was a rustle all over the room, and every 
head was turned toward Persis Hastings, a girl 
of thirteen, who was small of her age and looked 
barely eleven. She rose quickly and went along 
the aisle with the ease born of confidence in self, 
which ease is perhaps a rarer thing than uncon- 
sciousness. She knew that fifty pairs of eyes were 
turned upon her, but this fact did not disturb her. 
She was very plain; she did not have one really 
good feature ; her mouth was an indifferent shape, 
her nose turned up, and even her eyes, which 
sparkled and flashed in a way to give life to her 
face, were too small to be handsome. In spite of 
all personal defects, however, she had contrived to 
be the favorite and ringleader of the school. Her 
extremely well-made little figure partly atoned for 
her face. She was dressed in a brown merino 
gown made simply, but carried off with an air 
which she gave to anything she wore, and at her 
throat was a bow, according to the fashion of the 
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day. Her dark brown hair was braided down her 
back and tied with a pink ribbon which matched 
the bow at her throat. She was too quick in her 
motions to be termed graceful, but too self-sus- 
tained and too observing ever to be awkward. She 
glanced from left to right when she reached the 
platform, and made a bow which swept in the 
whole room. Then she unfolded her composition 
and read the title in a clear, high-pitched voice. 

“From which can one derive the greater benefit, 
books or people?” 

She paused, and then said with an air of convic- 
tion, “ People.” After which she folded her com- 
position, made another bow with a touch of amuse- 
ment mingled with defiance in it, and descended 
the platform. 

“ Miss Hastings, will you please go on with your 
composition ?” said Mr. Strong. 

*“] have read the whole of it,” she returned 
calmly, as she held it up to show the blank pages. 

The merriment which had hitherto been sub- 
dued broke forth openly at this announcement. 

Silence,” said the sub-master, sternly. ‘“ Miss 
Hastings, you may take your seat; I will see you 
after school. Pemberton, be quiet,” he added to 
a stupid-looking red-haired boy who burst into a 
loud laugh as the full humor of the situation came 
over him. “If any boy or girl laughs, he or she 
will be kept after school; not to-night with Miss 
Hastings, but Monday night.” 

These words produced an immediate quiet, which 
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lasted until the pupils were dismissed, when they 
marched out of the room in very good order. One 
or two girls and the red-haired boy looked fur- 
tively at the culprit, but a frown from their teacher 
made them hastily turn their heads. 

When Persis Hastings and Mr. Strong were left 
in undisputed possession of the schoolroom, he 
took out a bundle of examination papers to cor- 
rect. As he began to sort them, he said, ‘ Persis, 
will you be so kind as to tell me why you shirked 
your composition ? ” 

“I’m sure I wrote one; you didn’t say how 
long it was to be ; I answered the question.” 

“ You think this is amusing, but you ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of yourself for playing such 
a prank. I shall keep you here until you promise 
to write a composition of the usual length on the 
same subject. I will give you five minutes to pre- 
pare your apology,” he added as he turned again 
to his papers. 

For five minutes silence reigned; then Mr. 
Strong looked up and said, “ You may as well beg 
my pardon at once, for neither you nor I care to 
spend any extra time in this place.” 

“T’m not going to beg your pardon,” she ob- 
served. ‘* You may keep me here all night if you 
like, but I won’t say I’m sorry, for I’m not sorry, 
and it would be a lie to say I am.” 

Harold Strong was too much accustomed to im- 
plicit obedience to be in the least discouraged by 
this speech. “ While you are waiting, you can be 
writing your composition,” he suggested. 
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Persis gave no sign of complying with his re- 
quest. 

“Did you hear what I said?” he demanded. 

She made no answer. 

He crossed the room quickly and opened the lid 
of her desk, revealing a confusion within which was 
peculiarly irritating to his order-loving nature. 
As he took out her luckless composition, an in- 
scription carved on the inner side of the desk-cover 
caught his eye. 

*‘ Persis Hastings, Author,” he read aloud. “I 
am glad to find that Iam in the presence of an 
author. You have begun your literary career bril- 
liantly, if your attempt this afternoon is a fair 
specimen of your work.” ; 

*“¢ At least it was original and full of promise,” 
she said demurely, ‘‘and it wasn’t wordy; the 
style was classic in its simplicity.” 

He had been surprised before by her quickness 
of repartee. Indeed she was continually astonish- 
ing him in many ways, and the battle of this after- 
noon was but the culmination of a long series of 
skirmishes which were the inevitable result of the 
collision of two strongly opposed natures. 

“‘ Now, you will write your composition,” Harold 
said with unwavering decision. 

He went back to his desk, and was soon im- 
mersed in his work to all appearance; but in 
reality his thoughts often strayed to a theme which 
was so perplexing that for fully twenty minutes 
he forgot the existence of Persis Hastings. At 
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length an impatient movement of hers recalled 
him to the present. “ Are you ready to give me 
an apology?” he asked. He looked at her with a 
friendly smile which softened his somewhat severe 
expression, and made his face attractive as well as 
handsome. 

‘*T’m not ready,” she said, shaking her head. 
* You know I told you ”’— 

“Oh, come now, don’t be foolish. It is after 
five, and your aunt will worry if you don’t go home 
soon.” 

“T can’t help that; I have said I won’t beg 
your pardon, and I must keep my word.” 

He went over to her again. ‘ Let me see your 
composition,” he said. 

She put out her hand to save it, but he was too 
quick for her, and opening it he found that some 
verses were written on the second page in her 
serawling, schoolgirl hand, headed: ‘The Defeat 
of Harold at the Battle of Hastings.” They were 
interlined with various amendments, but he con- 
trived to make them out : — 


’T is the year ten hundred and sixty-six: 
A mighty army’s in a fix. 

The battle of Hastings fiercely rages, 
Famous to all throughout the ages. 

*T is night, and on the battlefield 

Harold is left, and has to yield. 

The Conqueror has won the day, 

And all his army shout “ Hurray ! ” 
Harold had thought himself right strong, 
He was not right; fate proved him wrong. 
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History repeats itself, they say : 

Kight centuries have passed away, 

And once again there may be seen 

The battle of Hastings, as I ween. 

The battle raged into the night, 

But fate is on the side of right. 

The Conqueror has won again, 

More dauntless than ten thousand men. 
Poor Harold! Weak, instead of Strong, 
This is the chorus of my song. 

Harold turned his back to Persis while he read 
her rhymes, and therefore the amused expression 
of his face was lost upon her. There was an extra 
touch of sarcasm in his voice ashe said: “I thank 
you for the privilege of reading these particularly 
musical verses.” | 

Her cheeks grew hot, and for once in her life 
she was confused as she put out her hand for her 
property which her preceptor pocketed. 

“JT am going to keep this gem,” he said coolly. 
“ When your fame is at its height, I shall publish 
your composition and the accompanying verses in 
the ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ ” 

His ironical manner irritated her past endur- 
ance. “ How I hate you,” she burst out. 

He could not help smiling at her indignation, 
but the situation, in spite of its laughable side, 
was becoming serious. No man who is accustomed 
to unquestioning obedience likes to find himself 
outwitted by a chit of a girl, and yet what could 
he, do, if she chose to persist in her resolution? 
Fifteen minutes passed; then he addressed the 
delinquent again. 
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“Look here,” he said, “this is ridiculous. It 
is half past five; it is growing dark; come, say 
you are sorry, and we’ll go home.” 

“ But I am not sorry; I am glad, very, very, 
very glad.” 

He liked her pluck and spirit, but he would on 
no account let her perceive that he did, and joined 
to his unwilling admiration was anger at finding 
this frail little creature so thoroughly beyond his 
control. He must conquer; after he had broken 
her in she would be his best pupil, for she was 
brighter than all the others put together. 

* Do you intend to stay here all night?” he 
inquired coldly. 

A shade crossed her face at the suggestion, but 
she answered sturdily, “1 will stay all night and 
all to-morrow and into next week rather than say 
I’m sorry when I’m glad.” 

It was getting so dark that Harold went into an 
inner room, or more properly a closet which served 
as a laboratory, and lighted a candle, which he 
brought out and placed on his desk. Persis re- 
garded him with curiosity. She wondered if he 
would dare to keep her there all night. Mean- 
while, she was terribly bored, for it was her nature 
to chatter all day long, and she resented silence ; 
she even had some thought of confiding to Mr. 
Strong her views concerning her literary career. 
He looked too forbidding, however, and she was 
too angry with him. How monotonously the time © 
passed, with nothing to break the stillness but the 
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ticking of the clock! She glanced around the 
room and thought what a dreary place it was. 
She wondered if prisoners in solitary confinement 
felt as she did, and whether they had an intense 
aversion to their jailer. She looked at the black- 
boards which ran along the ends of the school- 
room, and then at the maps which decorated its 
sides. At her left were the United States in all 
the colors of the rainbow, and at her right was 
the world. Her imagination suddenly became 
alive to its immensity. Her own corner of New 
Hampshire, which was too small to be indicated 
on the map, seemed like a speck in the vast uni- 
verse; and her own little person, only one of the 
five thousand souls of which Winterborough was 
composed, such an infinitesimal part of the speck, 
that she felt as if she needed a microscope to see 
herself. The vast world was but a mere atom in 
the solar system, New Hampshire but a small frac- 
tion of the world, Winterborough smaller yet, she 
herself — but at this point her head sank on her 
arms which rested on her desk, and she fell asleep. 
When she awoke, it was with a start. She thought 
she was in her bed at home, and put out her hand 
to touch her cousin Anna, and make sure that she 
was in a world of realities. Then she saw the 
desks around her and the blackboard opposite and 
the maps on either side, and she recalled her situa- 
tion with a sharp pang. The candle was still burn- 
ing on Mr. Strong’s desk, but where was he? A 
sudden fear almost overpowered her. Perhaps he 
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had gone home and left her in the schoolroom for 
the night. She went to the door and found to her 
dismay that it was locked. He might be in the 
laboratory. She took the candle and started in 
that direction, but as she opened the door a rush 
of cold air blew out the light. She hesitated. 

‘‘ Mr. Strong,” she said in a faint voice. 

There was no answer. She pushed back the 
door a little farther and peeped in. From out 
of the gathering darkness there looked forth a 
ghastly, grinning white figure. Persis screamed and 
dropped her candle as she hastily closed the door. 
In a moment she recovered herself and remembered 
that this uncanny object was only the skeleton in 
Mr. Strong’s closet, provided for the anatomy 
class. Her knees shook, however, and a terror of 
the unknown seized her as she fled across the room 
to her desk. ‘There were mysterious noises which | 
added to her fears; her common-sense told her 
that they meant nothing more extraordinary than 
mice, but, after all, a tangible mouse was perhaps 
more to be dreaded than an intangible ghost. 
Would Mr. Strong come back, and, if he did, 
should she beg his pardon? She should die if she 
had to spend the night, alone, in this horrible 
place. He had no right to leave her. She hated 
him ; she should like to shut him up in an under- 
ground dungeon full of skeletons and mice, and 
see how he would like it. She would never beg 
his pardon, never! At last a brilliant idea oc- 
curred to her and she seated herself at the desk 
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nearest the door, that in case he returned, she 
could slip out while he was finding the candle and 
looking for her. 

Meanwhile, Harold Strong, seeing that Persis 
slept, had gone across the street to notify her 
father of her whereabouts. Opposite the school- 
house stood a brick building, known as the Town 
Hall, although only the upper story was used for 
this purpose, the lower one being given over to a 
grocery-store and sundry offices, Dr. Hastings’s 
among them. When Harold reached his destina- 
tion, he found, not the doctor as he expected, but 
the doctor’s niece. 

Anna Hastings came forward to meet him, bring- 
ing with her an atmosphere of serenity and charm. 
She was beautiful, and the grace of her motions 
harmonized with the sweetness of her face. Her 
gray eyes were full of expression, and her brown 
hair, which was parted, had a little ripple which 
saved it from too great severity. She wore a red 
cloak and cap trimmed with fur; and although 
they were a bright shade of red she impressed 
Harold as being dressed more quietly than many 
women are in gray. 

“ Did you want my uncle?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes, but I want you more,” he said impetn- 
ously with a glance which brought the color to her 
face. 

“ Uncle Edward will he here directly,” she re- 
turned in a voice which put her companion a hun- 
dred miles away. 
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He explained his errand and she exclaimed: 
‘You have left Persis alone! But suppose she 
should wake up before you go back?” 

“A little fright might be a salutary experience 
for her.” 

Anna was divided in her sympathies, as not 
infrequently happened with her. Persis certainly 
had behaved badly, but ought Harold to leave her 
alone, even for ten minutes ? 

“T will go back to your cousin,” he said. 
“Please tell her father where she is. I shall 
bring her home by seven o’clock; I surely can 
make her give in by that time.” 

“Tf Persis once gets an idea into her head, no 
power can move her,” Anna said helplessly. ‘I 
think my uncle will want her to come home with 
me,” she added timidly. ‘He is coming for me 
directly ; could n’t you bring her over here ?” 

‘“¢] will do my best to make her apologize.” 

“ But if you can’t succeed ?” 

‘“‘T shall sueceed sooner or later.” 

Fate, however, was too much for him, for as he 
opened the schoolroom door and went to his desk 
to light the candle, his pupil crept stealthily out 
and ran swiftly down the steps. It took him some 
time to find the candle, and it was still longer be- 
fore he discovered that his prisoner had escaped. 
He started at once in hot pursuit, but she was too 
quick for him; before he arrived at the gate of 
the school-yard she reached her father’s office 
and sprang into the sleigh which opportunely ap- 
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peared. Dr. Hastings was driving, and she and 
Anna were on the back seat. In the uncertain 
light shed by the street lamp Harold could see 
that Persis was clinging to her cousin’s arm, while 
her mocking laughter floated across to him on the 
wintry air. He felt baffled, defeated, angry, and 
amused at once. 

“ She’s a plucky little devil,” he said to him- 
self, ‘“‘ but all the same she shall not come back to 
school until she gives me that apology.” 


CHAPTER II. 


As Harold proceeded on his way home after 
parting from his pupil, his thoughts turned at 
once to the subject which had been engrossing 
them of late, his mother’s probable marriage. He 
was bitterly opposed to the union, and none of her 
arguments in favor of it moved him in the least. 
He was sure that if he insisted she would give up 
the project, but when he thought of all that she 
had suffered in the past he asked himself if he had 
the right to prevent her trying to find comfort in 
other ties, even if he felt certain that fresh disap- 
pointment was in store for her. His mother had 
married at seventeen, against the wishes of her 
family, a man more richly endowed with charm 
than character, but it had taken only three years 
to prove to her the hopelessness of her mistake. 
At the end of that period her husband left her and 
her little boy, and went to seek his fortunes in a 
less uncongenial clime than New England, a clime 
where charm counted for more and character for 
less. Occasionally, in the beginning, he sent his 
wife money, but afterwards he wrote to her for 
help or appeared in person to urge his claims, and 
finally he came for the last time, too ill and broken 
to go away again, weary with life and glad to cover 
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all old scores with the charitable mantle of death. 
Mrs. Strong was left a widow at twenty-eight, with a 
little son of ten to provide for, and her own slender 
property almost gone. Her father and mother 
were dead and she was too proud to look to her hus- 
band’s relatives for help. She did indeed own the 
roof over her head, and her small income was suffi- 
cient to provide the bare necessities of life, but she 
was anxious to give Harold the education which 
should have been his without an effort. The bitter 
scenes which the child had witnessed left an indeli- 
ble stamp upon his mind, and increased his natural 
reserve and pride. He began to grapple with the 
practical problems of life when he was ten years 
old, and to devise ways by which he could earn 
money enough to go to college. To college, in due 
season, he went, and through college he struggled 
with the help of a scholarship. His professors 
were interested in his unusual powers, for without 
having a brilliant mind he had a remarkable mem- 
ory and an unsurpassed power of application, but 
he repelled their advances and drew more closely 
within his shell, hampered both by the memory of 
his father’s disgraceful career and the need of the 
most rigid economy. He was consequently un- 
popular with the majority of his fellow-students, 
but he made two or three warm friends, and one 
of them, William Talbot, had come to Winter- 
borough to make him a visit the previous summer. 
While there he was joined by his older brother 
Roger, who was on his way to the White Moun- 
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tains, but who substituted an attack of typhoid 
fever for his intended journey. Mrs. Strong nursed 
him through this illness and saved his life, and to 
Harold’s dismay Roger proceeded to fall in love 
with his benefactress, undaunted by the fact that 
he was twelve years her junior. Harold’s affec- 
tions were not only outraged by the discovery that 
his mother returned Roger’s love, but his taste was 
jarred upon; there was something so incongruous 
in the prospective union. His mother had sug- 
gested to him that if she were comfortably pro- 
vided for, there would be no incumbrance to pre- 
_vent his finding happiness in a congenial marriage, 
and as he turned toward home on this winter 
afternoon Anna Hastings’s beautiful face “ flashed 
across his inner eye,” and he let himself imagine 
what life might be, even for him, not five or ten 
years hence, but now. To allow any advantage to 
himself to have weight in a question of right or 
wrong was not in his nature, however, for although 
he was often narrow in his judgments, they never 
consciously took a personal bias. The question, 
he felt, was not one which chiefly concerned his 
own, or his mother’s happiness. It was this: Has 
a woman of forty, with an unhappy past behind 
her, the right to unite her life with that of an 
ardent and inexperienced young man, who, in the 
nature of things, is almost certain to recover from 
his infatuation, sooner or later? Harold had been 
nursed on the hard and prosaic side of life, and, 
young as he was, he could not look at these facts 
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through any romantic medium; yet he was just 
enough to see that there was much to be said on 
his mother’s side. Her tastes and Roger’s were in 
unusual accord, his income was a sufficient one, 
and he could give his wife a position in which 
she was eminently calculated to shine, in a larger 
sphere than Winterborough. He felt so sure, how- 
ever, that the marriage could not bring happiness 
in the end that he asked himself if he would not 
be justified in preventing it. 

He had reached his own front gate by this time, 
the gate of a square, pleasant, old-fashioned house, 
rather dingy as to its white paint outside, but 
scrupulously neat with regard to everything where 
money was not involved. The brass knocker shone 
brightly, and inside, the worn entry carpet was 
immaculately clean, and the white paint spotless. 
Harold opened the library door to look for his 
mother, but she was not there; then he went into 
the little-used best parlor that contained the relics 
of furniture which had come down from a more 
prosperous day. <A fire was burning cheerfully 
in the generous fireplace and its light penetrated 
to a distant corner where his mother sat, but not 
alone. He had never realized her charm so fully 
as he did now when she came toward him with her 
face illuminated by an inner glow which gave her 
a look of perennial youth. 

“ Harold,” she said softly, “*‘ Roger is here; he 
came on the afternoon train, and —O Harold, I 
hope you will forgive me, it is finally settled, — 
I have promised to be his wife.” 
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The impending marriage of Harold’s mother 
drove everything else to a secondary place in his 
mind. He was sorry that his brightest pupil. 
Persis Hastings, did not see fit to come back to 
school on his terms; he was sorrier that Dr. Has- 
tings took his daughter’s part, and that the genial 
welcome which he had always received at that hos- 
pitable house was changed to a frosty one; he was 
sorriest when he thought of Anna and the possible 
effect which her relatives’ condemnation of him 
might have on her, but he was not seriously dis- 
turbed by any of these things. He and Anna 
were young, and next year or the year after would 
be soon enough to make his feelings known. He 
hoped by that time to be promoted to the position 
of Principal of the High School, a position which 
he ardently coveted. Meanwhile, a few obstacles 
only whetted his desire to win the woman whom he 
loved. He had no doubt that he could succeed in 
making her love him, sooner or later, for without 
vanity he could say that he had no rival in Winter- 
borough; he was not merely the only eligible man 
in Anna’s set, but the only unmarried man still 
left in it. 

Mrs. Strong had not expected to leave her son 
until the spring, and it was Harold himself who 
urged on the marriage with feverish haste. His 
old relations with his mother were strained; he 
would not oppose her, but neither would he forgive 
her; his magnanimity could not travel such lengths. 
It was easier for both of them to have the visible 
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wrench come quickly, for they were already sun- 
dered in spirit as far as the poles. Mrs. Strong’s 
undemonstrative and repressed but loving nature 
craved expression from others, and it was Roger’s 
confiding way of pouring out to her all that was 
in his mind and heart which first attracted her. 
Harold, on the contrary, was reserved and unde- 
monstrative to an extreme degree even with his 
mother. Their intellectual interests were the same, 
and in this direction there had always been com- 
plete sympathy between them, but beyond this 
there was a blank wall, and Mrs. Strong had no 
more knowledge of her son’s deepest thoughts 
and feelings than if he were a stranger. 

When it was all over, and Harold was left to 
share the large, empty house with old Bridget, he 
realized for the first time, with a painful contrac- 
tion of the heart, not only how deeply he loved his 
mother but how dependent he was upon her. A 
man of a social nature can lose his closest compan- 
ion and go elsewhere for sympathy, but when an 
unsocial man is deprived of congenial society he is 
peculiarly destitute. Harold’s life became more 
and more unendurable as the months passed, and 
his thoughts turned oftener and oftener in the di- 
rection of Anna Hastings. He saw her occa- 
sionally at little dances at the houses of friends, as 
well as once a fortnight at the Shakespeare Club. 
He was not only a good reader and fond of Shake- 
speare, but he also had a talent for organization, 
and he enjoyed turning what had once been a des- 
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ultory form of amusement into a compact form of 
improvement containing only a delicate flavor of 
amusement, a flavor so slight in fact that some of 
the more frivolous spirits withdrew from the class. 

When the spring came Harold received a prop- 
osition which materially changed his plans and 
caused him to seek out Anna Hastings to impart 
them to her. 

Dr. Hastings lived on South Street at the oppo- 
site end of Winterborough from Harold and nearly 
a mile away from him. On this May day,as Har- 
old drove down North Street and through the cen- 
tre of the town it seemed like one great garden, 
for there was scarcely a yard which could not 
boast two or three fruit-trees white with blossoms. 
The elms in the Square were lightly touched with 
green, and the grass was beginning to take on its 
spring freshness. Why the Common was known 
as the Square, when it was oval, was one of those 
mysteries which Winterborians never tried to 
fathom ; having heard the name from their earliest 
childhood they accepted it blindly. On two sides 
of the Square were grouped those public buildings 
and shops which had not straggled up School 
Street. They varied in size and color, but they 
had in common a brick sidewalk under foot, and 
a wooden awning overhead. The post-office was 
sandwiched in between a dry-goods store and a 
liquor saloon, and the Court House opposite could 
boast hardly more dignified surroundings. On the 
north side of the Square was the First Church, 
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with a row of horse-sheds behind it. It was a 
white wooden building with a slender spire which 
was an effective feature in the landscape, when 
seen at the end of a long vista of elm-trees, from 
the lower part of South Street. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and as Harold drove 
past the Square it was alive with country people 
who had come in from the neighboring towns to 
do their shopping. Every variety of equipage, 
from a cart to a two-seated carryall, was ranged 
around the park railing, which served as a hitching- 
post for oxen and horses. In the open space be- 
yond the inclosure the weekly auction was going 
on, and a heterogeneous assortment of household 
effects consisting of old beds and bedding, dilapi- 
dated bureaus and maimed kitchen utensils, was 
being offered to an equally heterogeneous public. 

When Harold reached the doctor’s house he 
was told that the young ladies were in the garden. 
He was shown through the wide, long hall which 
formed a room in itself, and was let out of the door 
at the otherend. He did not see either of the girls 
at first, but at last he discerned a little figure 
perched high up in an Astrachan apple-tree, which 
stood like a sentinel at the angle where two garden 
paths met. 

‘“‘ Persis, where is your cousin?” he asked. 

‘ Anna is in the house,” she said shortly, and 
went on with her reading. 

Her politeness, however, speedily got the better of 
her aversion, and she shut her book and added with 
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a smile, “ Won’t you come into my parlor? The 
way into my parlor is up a winding stair, but I 
shall be glad to see you if you care to come up.” 

“ Thank you; I prefer the ground floor to-day.” 

“¢ T will tell Anna you are here.” 

She swung herself lightly down from the tree in 
the midst of a shower of apple-blossoms, but her 
book was quicker than she; it slipped from her 
hand and fell at Harold’s feet. | 

“¢ David Elginbrod,’” he said as he picked it 
up. ‘That isn’t a good book for a girl of your 
age to read.” 

“7 am fourteen now,” she returned with dig- 
nity. | 

He looked at her critically. It was six months 
since the battle of Hastings, and the half year had 
turned her from a child into a young girl. There 
was a subtle difference which it was hard to define, 
but which made him feel slightly abashed in her 
presence. 

“ Fourteen is a very advanced age,” he said, 
gravely, “ yet, all the same, if I were your father, 
I would n’t let you read ‘ David Elginbrod.’ ” 

She colored, and he saw that she was angry. 
He watched her changing face, which, plain as it 
was, had its fascination for him from its play of 
expression. She was evidently trying hard to re- 
gain her self-control, and was bracing herself for 
a great effort. He suspected what it was, but he 
would not come to her assistance. 

“Mr. Strong,” she began, with her hands ner- 
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vously clasped, while she raised her eyes steadily 
to his, “* I want to come back to school.” 

“T thought so.” 

Once more the color rushed into her face. 

*“ You know the conditions,” he added. 

“Yes.” She was silent again, and leaning for- 
ward broke off a small spray of apple-blossoms 
which she ruthlessly began to pull to pieces. 

‘“‘ Tf there are thirty-three apple-blossoms on that 
branch, and you pull off twenty-five of them, how 
many fewer apples will there be on the tree next 
autumn ?”’ he asked. 

“Thirty-three, if they all turned to apples. 
You can’t catch me that way. I suppose that 
horrid old arithmetic class is going on just the 
same ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T’ve been studying Latin every day with Aunt 
' Jennie; she says I am a very bright pupil.” 

“Tam glad of that.” 

The last apple-blossom was plucked off, and the 
denuded branch slipped from her fingers. 

“Mr. Strong,” she said bravely, “I behaved 
very badly that day at school. I have written a 
composition six pages long to tell why I like peo- 
ple better than books; some people I mean,” — 
she looked at him as if she made her exceptions. 
“Tt was a silly thing to do, and I am—I am 
—sorry.” The last word came out after a pause, 
with a rush, like champagne from a narrow-necked 
bottle. 
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“‘] knew you would feel sorry some time,” he 
said. 

The color swept over her face again. She was 
too old to say, “I hate you,” but her eyes looked it. 

He did not understand her, and thought that 
this apology had come from her desire to go back 
to school, whereas it was the result of her innate 
sense of justice. 

“7 will go and call Anna,” she said, stiffly. 

‘Tam sorry that I shall have the pleasure of 
teaching you only a month longer, but probably 
you are not sorry,” he remarked. 

“Where are you going?” she demanded in 
open-eyed surprise. 

“To Europe.” 

“Oh! How splendid! How perfectly magni- 
ficent!” The words came out slowly, and with 
a long-drawn sigh of envy. ‘“ But how? Why? 
Aren’t you too happy for anything? Tell me all 
about it.” | 

“IT am going to give your cousin a full catalogue 
of my plans. Will you be so kind as to let her 
know that I have come to take her on the drive of 
which I spoke ? ” 

Persis rushed upstairs and reached Anna’s room 
in a state of intense excitement. ‘“ Harold Strong 
is here,” she exclaimed. ‘He has come to take 
you to drive. He is going to Europe. I hate him, 
he is a disagreeable, provoking old thing and I 
should like to kill him; yes, I should, — you 
need n’t look so shocked, but — he is going to Eu- 
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rope! Think of it! What luck some people do 
have! Take off that horrid old gray dress and 
put on your new one. He is hateful, but you had 
better look as well as you can.” 

_“T shall not make any change in my dress,” 
Anna said with a ladylike severity mixed with 
gentleness. 

Persis hurried back to Harold. ‘“ Now tell me 
everything,” she said breathlessly. 

“Tam going abroad with James Pemberton,” 
he began. ‘His father very sensibly thinks that 
James can gain more from foreign travel than 
from study, and he wants me to take charge of 
him for eighteen months or more. We are to 
travel where I please, and I am given carte- 
blanche; it is an unusual chance.” 

“ With Jimmie Pemberton! How perfectly ex- 
traordinary! But Jimmie is so awfully stupid! I 
should think Europe would be rather — well, mo- 
notonous, seen with him.” 

* He is an excellent fellow,” Harold said, with 
all the more fervor because her views were in too 
close accord with his own. 

“ Yes, I know, but he is so —so hopelessly stu- 
pid,” she repeated. 

“Tt is unkind of you to say so, when he is so 
fond of you.” 

“Unfortunately his being fond of me does not 
make him any brighter. Here comes Anna.” 

Anna stood for a moment framed in the door- 
way, and then came out tranquilly into the sunshine. 
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Her walk, her gentle motions, and her low voice 
were in accord with the rare beauty of her face. 
It did not matter that her gown and jacket were 
old-fashioned; indeed, Harold believed that he © 
loved her the better for her indifference to dress, — 
which betokened absorption in greater things ; 
but, illogically, this did not prevent his admiring 
the trig figure of her cousin, and the tasteful fash- 
ioning of her gown. 

Persis stood at the front gate, and watched 
Anna and Harold drive away. Her observing 
eyes caught the glance that he gave her cousin, as 
he helped her into the carriage, and she wondered 
if he loved her and would tell her so this after- 
noon. He had handsome, brown eyes, with a cer- 
tain softness in them with which the rest of his. 
face seemed at war; but with the ready judgment 
of fourteen she concluded that this look was 
merely due to the shade of his irises and that it 
did not express any hidden feeling. She wondered 
how it would seem to drive out into the spring 
sunshine, with a lover by one’s side, between rows 
of faintly green elms and past the gleaming river 
full to the brim with the spring rains. There was 
a little corner in her mind which responded _hos- 
pitably to the suggestion, but it was a very small 
corner, in the attic, as it were; an unfurnished 
apartment which she seldom entered, for when- 
ever she indulged in dreams they centred about 
her literary career. She could not remember the 
time when she had not thought that to become a 
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great author would be the summit of earthly feli- 
city. 

There had been a period when she hoped to 
rival Sir Walter Scott, but that was in her early 
youth; she had long since abandoned the expecta- 
tion of devoting herself to romantic literature, and 
decided, after a course of Miss Alcott, that she 
would rather chronicle truly the events of an every- 
day existence. She had devoured Miss Austen’s 
and Miss Edgeworth’s novels of late, and they had 
given her a still greater bias in the direction of 
realism. 

“Tt might be good fun to have a lover for a 
little while,” she reflected, as her eyes still followed 
the retreating carriage. ‘I hope to have one for 
the experience, because [ could write novels so much 
better to know it all from the inside, but I shall 
refuse him, for he would be a dreadful bore in the 
long run, and besides, I have decided to be an old 
maid, like Jane Austen, Louisa Alcott, and Miss 
Edgeworth.” 

When Anna and Harold were out of sight she 
returned to “ David Elginbrod,” which she had 
feared was going to be dull, but Mr. Strong’s con- 
demnation of the story gave it a new interest, and 
she perused it with avidity until teatime. Anna 
was a little late for tea, and so was Dr. Hastings. 
He took his place silently at the foot of the table, 
and glanced out from behind his spectacles with 
a look of quiet amusement as the chatter went on 
around him. 
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“Father,” Persis said at last, “you haven’t 
told us one word about the town-meeting the other 
night, and Mrs. Morse told Aunt Jennie this after- 
noon that Harold Strong and her husband came 
near having a free fight.” 

“My dear, she never: used that expression,” 
little Miss Jennie said mildly. 

“Strong is an obstinate, opinionated boy,” the 
doctor observed, in a low, measured voice, which 
gave a kind of neutrality to the words. ‘He 
wants a new school building, and he says so in 
season and out of season, notwithstanding that all 
the gray heads are against him.” 

“T’m with him there every time,” Persis said 
heartily. ‘I hate him, but I want a new school- 
house, and I am sure if all the gray heads were to 
go to school there for one week they would want it 
too. It’s a hole, that’s what it is, —a den, with 
small windows and a horrid air-tight stove that 
makes it ninety degrees if you are in the front row 
and below zero in the back seats.” 

“My dear, your father and I both went to 
school there,’ her aunt suggested gently. She 
had kept house for her brother ever since his 
young wife died, when Persis was a baby, and in 
the thirteen years she had never once differed 
trom him ; indeed, she regarded him as combining 
in his person the wisdom of Socrates with the 
skill of Esculapius and the finest qualities of all 
heroes. 

“The ventilation can be improved,” the doctor 
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admitted, “but it would be a disgrace to Winter- 
borough to pull down such a landmark. It is the 
oldest public building in town.” 

“T prefer new things,’ said Persis. ‘“ Now 
there is your old overcoat, father; I am sure it 
must be the oldest in Winterborough, and yet it is 
a disgrace, although it is a landmark, and I wish 
yeu would get another. There comes a time with 
all things when it’s more of a disgrace to keep 
them than to give them up.” 

“ How many more years will you allow your old 
father, Persis, before you think it is time that he 
left the stage and gave way to younger men?” 

“ Father! how unkind of you! You are not a 
thing; you are a person, and a very unfair person, 
to work on my feelings and get me away from the 
subject of a new overcoat.” 

“Ts it true that Harold Strong was asked to 
resign by the school committee?” said Miss Jennie. 

“He sent in his resignation. There was a fight 
at the town-meeting; the details won’t interest 
you, but the upshot of it was that Strong made 
himself so obnoxious that Morse insulted him and 
told him that if he didn’t like our building he 
could leave. Strong kept cool, but he gave Morse 
a look that was more speaking than words, and he 
went home and sent the school committee his res- 
ignation within twenty-four hours.” 

*¢ And now he is going to Europe,” said Persis. 

“To Europe!” exclaimed her aunt. 

Anna all this time had been eating her jam and 
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biscuit with an absent-minded air. She did not 
join in the discussion of Harold’s prospects which 
followed, and she slipped out of the dining-room 
before the others finished their tea, and was im- 
mersed in a book when they entered the library. 

Persis had no chance to ask her about the drive, 
for one caller after another dropped in, and bed- 
time came without the gratification of her curios- 
ity. She meant to keep awake until her cousin 
came upstairs, but she fell asleep directly. When 
she awoke later in the evening, she saw Anna sit- 
ting by the secretary with her diary open, and her 
pen poised above the partly written sheet. She 
had taken down her hair, and the long, brown 
braids fell far below her waist. She had on her 
becoming red wrapper and there was more color 
in her cheeks than usual. ‘ How beautiful she is,” 
Persis thought. 

*¢ Anna, tell me all about it,” she burst out. 

Anna started guiltily and shut her diary. ‘There 
is nothing in especial to tell.” 

“Did he ask you to marry him? He is a cold, 
insensible wretch, but nothing short of a stone 
could help thinking you the loveliest, sweetest 
thing in the world.” 

‘ He certainly did not say that,” Anna returned, 
with a quiet smile. 

“ You are not engaged to him ?” 
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The word was so decided that her young cous- 
in’s spirits rose. 
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“] was terribly afraid he would drag you into 
an engagement,” she owned, “ because you are so 
soft-hearted ; but I’m thankful it’s all right.” 

“ Yes, it is all right.” 

“Was he very much disappointed?” Persis 
asked. ‘I hope he was terribly cut up, for he is 
such a conceited thing, and yet it must be dreadful 
to love you without any hope.” 

*‘ My dear, he isn’t the kind of man to break 
his heart.” 

Anna waited until Persis’s regular breathing 
showed that she was asleep, before beginning to 
write again in her diary. It was a small book, 
and her entries comprised merely the barest details, 
as she had constantly before her the wholesome 
dread of the volume being read after her death. 
Nevertheless, the history of each day was given in 
a species of cipher, for around the written words 
were clustered whole volumes of unforgotten mem- 
ories. She filled the space allotted to May 23d, 
and then read over her record of the day : — 


Sat in the sewing-room with Aunt Jennie and Persis 
in the morning, and read aloud to them in “ Persuasion,” 
my favorite of all Jane Austen’s novels, but Persis pre- 
fers “ Pride and Prejudice.” Practiced an hour. Went 
down town for the mail. Met H.S. in the post-office. 
In the Pp. Mm. read forty pages in Froude’s “ History of 
England.” Went to drive around the valley road with 
H. S., who told me of his plans and hopes. I sym- 
pathized with the plans, but not with the hopes. I trust 
I made him understand. Maria Ellis called to see me 
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in the evening, and Mrs. Pemberton came to see Aunt 
Jennie, full of her son’s plans. She likes H.S. Mrs. 
Morse and Miss Cairns called also, and Miss Fossett to 
say that she cannot sew for us next week as her brother 
is ill. Finished my stint in Froude before the callers 
came. 


Anna was sure that posterity could have no 
clear idea of what had really transpired on that 
drive, and she wished that she less closely resem- 
bled posterity in this particular, for the whole 
episode was hazy in her mind. She went over 
and over every sentence which she could recollect, 
but her verbal memory was poor and she had to 
fall back on general impressions. She was fright- 
ened into silence when Harold told her that he 
loved her, and he proceeded with the subject at 
greater length than she would have permitted had 
it not been for her acute attack of shyness. Then 
came the explanation, but he would not, and could 
not understand. He asked her if she loved any © 
one else and the face of another person flashed 
into her mind, apparently in an outside way, un- 
connected with her will. She knew that it was 
folly to let her thoughts dwell on William Talbot, 
for she had seen him only twice and might never 
see him again; therefore she answered Harold’s 
question with an unfaltering, “ No.” He was un- 
warrantably elated by this admission and was sure 
that in time he could make her love him. 

“T have always got what I wanted, sooner or 
later,” he said confidently. 
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She felt as if she were in the power of an in- 
exorable fate; she made another timid effort to 
convince him of her feelings, and then — she pro- 
mised to correspond with him while he was in 
Europe. They were only to write to each other 
once a month and the letters were to be such as 
she could show to her uncle; nevertheless, as she 
thought the interview over, she could not disguise 
from herself that Harold considered her promise 
as direct encouragement. The correspondence, 
however, would be so great an event in her mono- 
tonous life that she could not bear to give it up. 

She looked at the sleeping Persis. “If she 
wakes, I will ask her advice.” 

Persis stirred uneasily, and opened her eyes. 

“T can’t tell her,” Anna thought. ‘She is a dear 
little thing, but she would not understand the situa- 
tion, and she would think I was untruthful when I 
told her that everything was all right.” She had 
been regarded by her cousin as the embodiment of 
all the virtues too long to like to risk the shattering 
of these youthful ideals. ‘“ What harm can it do 
to write merely impersonal letters to Harold?” 
she asked herself. . Surely, it was simply her mor- 
bid conscientiousness which made her harmless pro- 
mise seem like the beginning of an entanglement. 
At this pomt she put away her diary and then 
blew out her candle and went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Awwna’s first letter from Harold Strong chanced 
to come on a morning when she went to the post- 
office herself. It was admirably constructed with 
a view to exhibition, yet through it there ran an 
undefined suggestion of feeling, which warmed her 
heart toward the writer. Her first impulse was to 
show it to the assembled family, but she reflected 
that if she did so the whole town of Winterbor- 
ough would know its contents before the day was 
over, and would be discussing whether she were or 
were not engaged to Mr. Strong. Her uncle she 
could trust, however, and she ought to show the 
letter to him. She knocked timidly at his office 
door. 

“Come in,” his low voice responded. He was 
very busy; she recognized this fact because her 
aunt had allowed the dust to remain in undisputed 
possession, with a pile of letters and some grim 
volumes, on his office table. 

Oh! it is you, Anna,” he said, “ what do you 
want, my dear ?”’ 

**T only wanted to show you a letter,” she be- 
gan timidly, “I thought you ought to know ” — 

The doctor was deep in an article for the “ Med- 
ical Journal,” and although he was usually the 
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most amiable of men, he had his moments of irri- 
tation. Miss Jennie compared him at these times 
to Napoleon, and other warlike heroes, and was 
glad that he had a temper, that indispensable re- 
quisite for a great man. 

*¢ My dear Anna, this is no time to show me a 
letter unless it contains a matter of life and death,” 
he said brusquely. 

“No, it is of no consequence,” she said, turning 
away with relief mingled with disappointment, for 
she feared she should never again have the courage 
to approach the subject. 

In the months which followed, Anna had several 
events to chronicle in her diary. The first impor- 
tant one was the death of the beloved pastor of the 
First Church; the second, which grew out of it, 
was the arrival of the Rev. William Talbot, who 
was to supply the pulpit for a few months before 
going to Elmville, Minnesota, where he had ac- 
cepted a call. 

The sluggish life of Winterborough was stirred 
by the young minister’s presence, like a mill-pond 
when a stone is thrown into its placid depths, and 
the eddies widened until they vivified the whole 
place. He suggested that the First Church needed 
a vestry, and proposed that the Sewing Circle 
should work for that object ; he started a Literary 
Guild, and reorganized the old Charitable Society ; 
and these revolutions he accomplished peacefully, 
by means of a sunny temper and a genial manner. 

One afternoon when William Talbot had been 
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in Winterborough about two months, the sewing 
circle met at the house of Mrs. Newton Ellis. 

The sewing circle in the First Church was a 
democratic institution which included “all sorts 
and conditions”? of women, and therefore all sorts 
and conditions of tongues, which never hesitated to 
express an opinion. This inevitable consequence 
of democracy made the sewing circles an alluring 
occasion to the older ladies of the parish. No 
event occurred in the town which was not thor- 
oughly canvassed by them, and their comments 
resembled in fullness and pith the comments of 
the choruses in the Greek Plays. The Winter- 
borough chorus, by the way, was a mixture of El- 
ders — of the opposite sex from those of Thebes — 
and Maidens; but to tell the truth these festivities 
were not popular with the latter, who had been 
heard to remark flippantly that the conversation 
was confined to the three B’s, — babies, Bridgets, 
and buffalo-beetles. 

Anna Hastings sat quietly in a remote corner 
near a group of “ Elders,” who were discussing 
the conduct of their servants. Her attention wan- 
dered off to her more congenial thoughts, but at 
last was caught by the name of Mrs. Roger Talbot. 

*‘T never liked her,” Mrs. Morse said, with de- 
cision. “She was a passionate, headstrong girl, 
and she is a reserved, proud woman; and when she 
was in Winterborough she kept herself to herself 
and never came to the sewing circles or did any 
of the parish work; and I can’t forgive her for 
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marrying a young fellow hardly older than her 
son.” 

“Tt has been an excellent thing for her in a 
' worldly way,” Mrs. Ellis said. “I don’t wonder 
it was a great temptation.” 

“That did not influence her,” said Miss Jen- 
nie Hastings. “It was his intense love for her 
and ” — 

“ Intense fiddlesticks!”’ broke in Mrs. Morse. 
* What will become of that violent love of his ten 
years hence, when she is over fifty and he is still a 
young man? ‘Twelve years is a fearful gap. He 
will be sure to regret his marriage, and she has 
such a jealous disposition that the sight of every 
pretty face will be gall and wormwood to her.” 

“She is the kind of woman who never grows 
old,” said Miss Jennie. ‘ I don’t wonder he fell 
in love with her, for she is a very fascinating per- 
son, and now that they have these twin babies, it 
will keep her younger still.” 

‘‘ Fancy Harold Strong with twin sisters twenty- 
three years his junior!” exclaimed Mrs. Morse. 

“T have asked our minister to take tea with us 
this evening,” Mrs. Ellis said, ‘‘ so you had better 
finish your discussion of his family, Hester, for 
here he is.” 

As she spoke, the door opened, and William 
Talbot came into the room, gay and cheerful, like 
aray of sunshine. Forty ladies glanced up with 
their brightest smiles, to welcome him; the forty- 
first looked down at her work. He went the 
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rounds of the room with a cordial manner which 
suggested to each lady in turn that the occasion 
would have been incomplete without her. His 
manner was too simple for that of a flirt; it arose 
from his overflowing good-will toward the human 
race. He gave Anna a glance from his frank blue 
eyes and a friendly bow when he first came in, but 
he apparently had no design of speaking to her. 
She watched him move from one group to another, 
with feelings of keen misery, although her ac- 
quaintance with him was only casual. At last 
Lucia Morse smilingly entreated him with her 
eyes to take the vacant seat by her at the other 
end of the room. Anna was full of indignation at 
her boldness. For herself, she could never make 
the slightest advance toward new people if she 
liked them, and when she was friendly with stran- 
gers it was always a sign of her lack of interest. 

“¢ My dear,” said Mrs. Morse, “I have a compli- 
ment for you. Mr. Talbot thinks you very pretty.” 

Anna could not help coloring, although she 
tried to appear indifferent to this remark. 

Mrs. Morse had not yet exhausted the subject. 
She was always ready to help her friends carry out 
the Apostle’s injunction not to think more highly 
of themselves than they ought to think. “ Mr. Tal- 
bot said, too, that you seemed proud and cold,” 
she went on. ‘So, my dear, you will have to thaw 
out a little, if you care to please. Look at Persis; 
she is going the rounds of all the old ladies; and 
there is Mr. Talbot crossing the room and singling 
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her out to talk to her. When he said you seemed 
reserved, I told him it was only your shyness, and 
that you were the shyest girl I ever knew.” 

If there was one thing which Anna disliked, it 
was to have it suspected that she was shy: like 
Lady Castlewood, she would rather acknowledge a 
thousand faults which she had not, than own to 
one which she had. She preferred to be thought 
cold, proud, indifferent, haughty and unapproach- 
able rather than shy; for shyness presupposed a 
loss of self-control and therefore stood for misera~ 
ble failure. She glanced across to Persis, who was 
talking with vivacity to Mr. Talbot, and she was 
keenly jealous when she heard his contagious 
laugh. At the moment she would gladly have 
given all her beauty in exchange for her cousin’s 
gay, fearless manner which made her welcome 
wherever she went. Mr. Talbot was moving on 
now and chatting with Miss Cairns about her 
Sunday-school class, and here he was, close by her 
at last, exchanging civilities with her aunt and 
with Mrs. Morse. Anna would not raise her eyes, 
but assumed her most chilling look as she glanced 
with absorbed interest at her work. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Hastings,” Mr. Talbot 
said, as he took a vacant chair near the window by 
Anna’s side. 

Her heart beat quickly. She had known so few 
young men that she never felt at ease with one. 

“Tt is a beautiful day, is it not?” she said with 
originality. She spoke with her habitual sea of 
manner which concealed her shyness. 
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“Yes, it is a fine day; I have been skating all 
the afternoon.” 

“ T must think of something interesting to say,” 
Anna reflected in despair, “if I can’t he will go 
away directly.” | 

“That is very pretty,” he said, taking up one 
end of the long, pink stripe which she was knitting, 
“is it for the fair? ” 

‘‘ No, I always bring my own work and pay ten 
cents.” 

Having made this thrilling statement, she re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“What are you making?” William asked, as 
he suddenly dived for her ball which slipped out 
of her lap. 

“ A carriage blanket for your small nieces. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Talbot are very happy, are they 
not?” she added, impulsively, with one of those 
speedy transitions from icy stiffness to confidence, 
which are not uncommon with shy people who 
have small experience of the intermediate steps. 

“Yes, the marriage has turned out an excep- 
tionally happy one so far, rather to the surprise of 
their friends. Harold, as you perhaps know, was 
bitterly opposed to it, and he isn’t reconciled yet, 
but he has not seen them in the last fourteen 
months except just for a day before he sailed. I 
had my secret doubts in the beginning, although 
I was openly on their side. There is so much 
sorrow in the world, and life is so uncertain, that I 
believe people ought to take the chances of happi- 
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ness, provided no question of right or wrong is 
involved.” 

‘Your sermons have given me a great deal to 
think about,” she said, losing all her self-conscious- 
ness, and becoming eloquent over her subject. 
‘“‘ It seems to me so new a thing to be told that we 
must get all the joy out of life which we can. I 
have been brought up to consider duty first and 
not to expect happiness, and I suppose the fact 
that my early life was a sad one has given mea 
predisposition to look on the dark side. You must 
have had a happy life?” 

“ Yes, I have been exceptionally fortunate ; be- 
sides, [am only half a New Englander,” he added, 
smiling, “and so my conscience has never been 
properly developed. You know Harold Strong 
rather well, don’t you?” 

*‘ No, only very slightly ; he is a difficult person 
to know well.” 

“T wish you did know him well. He is a ster- 
ling good fellow, but he never does himself justice. 
I thought of him in connection with the New 
England conscience. I believe he goes so far as 
to distrust pleasant things. He misses the joy of 
life at every turn; he shuts himself up in his shell, 
and pretends that he has no feeling, whereas in 
reality — certainly, Mrs. Ellis.” This last was in 
answer to a summons from his hostess, who had 
thrown open the doors between the parlor and 
dining-room, and came to ask for his help. 

Anna watched him move about the room with 
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plates, and coffee-cups and friendly speeches, but 
she was no longer unhappy; the ice had been 
broken and the way paved to more confidences in 
the future. She should never feel shy with him 
again. 

On their return from the sewing circle the cous- 
ins found their mail awaiting them on the hall 
table. Anna hurried forward, with a presentiment 
that there might be a letter for her from Harold. 
He had written to her regularly every month, and 
thus far she had been able to keep the fact from 
her family. Persis was too quick for her this 
time: she ran ahead and, snatching up the letters, 
began to sort them out. | 

“Here’s a letter for you from Mr. Strong, 
postmarked Berlin!” she exclaimed, presently. 
*¢ What’s he writing to you about ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ Open it and see,” Persis said peremptorily. 

Anna obeyed. ‘It is dry, and impersonal,” she 
remarked, as she ran her eye over it. “You are 
welcome to read the whole of it so far as senti- 
ment is concerned,” she added, glad that this was 
strictly true, ‘“ but you know I never like to show 
my letters; it seems disloyal to the writer. I sup- 
pose Aunt Jennie has taught me a lesson.” 

‘She does read hers from the pulpit to the con- 
gregation,”’ Persis admitted. 

“Don’t tell any one, please, that I have heard 
from Harold,” Anna pleaded. “ If you do, people 
will think that I am engaged to him; and as I 
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have refused him, such a report would be awkward 
for us both.” 

“‘T don’t see why he wrote to you eight months 
after he went away. I should think he would have 
written at once, if at all.”’ 

Anna was silent. 

“Of course you won’t answer his letter?” 

* Why, I thought I should.” 

“ Well, I should n’t advise you to,”’ Persis said, 
with the gravity of a judge. “ It would n’t make 
any difference if it were any other man but Harold, 
but he is such a conceited thing that if you answer 
his letter he will think you have encouraged him, 
and he will write another, and when he comes 
home he will expect you to marry him.” 

“ Persis, how perfectly nonsensical! ” 

*“ Promise me that you won’t answer that let- 
ter!” Persis begged. 

“JT can’t promise that; but I will promise to 
show you my answer.” 

The sewing circle of that afternoon proved to 
be the beginning of a new life for Anna. Hence- 
forth, she had frequent opportunities for talks with 
William Talbot, and her diary was studded with 
his initials. 

W. H. T. met me in the village this morning, and 
walked home with me. We talked at great length 
about the Christian philosophy of happiness in contrast 
with the pagan philosophies. .. . 

W. H. T. wants to read ‘‘ Pendennis”? to me. He is 
sure he can make me like Thackeray... . 
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W. H. T. read Orlando delightfully at the Shake- 
speare Club to Lucia Morse’s Rosalind. He is evidently 
charmed with L. M.... 

W. Hz. T. talked to my children in the infant class 
to-day. ‘They will not keep quiet for me, but they sub- 
sided at once for him... . 

W. H. T. preached a glorious sermon. I told him 
that it was my birthday and he was surprised to find I 
was only twenty. He thought me much older. He is 
twenty-six, but in some ways I feel as if I were older 
than he... . 

W. H. T. has begun to read “ Pendennis” to Maria 
Ellis and me on Thursday afternoons. It is a wonder- 


ful book. ... 


And so on, ad infinitum, for the next four 
months. At the end of that period Anna had a 
letter from Harold which caused her a good deal 
of unhappiness. She had written to him that she 
had not given any of his messages to her family 
because she did not dare to tell them that he wrote 
to her, as in that case the fact would become pub- 
lic property. This letter was in reply to hers, 
and it was more ardent than all the others put to- 
gether. He evidently took it for granted that her 
reticence arose partly from a strong feeling for 
him. He said how much nearer and dearer she 
became to him with the passing months and told 
her that she could not know what a blessing her 
letters were to him. ’ 

She tore the letter into small fragments, but she 
could not forget some of Harold’s expressions. 
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“How can I show him that I do not care for 
him ?”’ she thought in despair. Her vivid imagi- 
nation saw in the future the web of circumstance 
drawn more closely around her, and she feared 
that she could not free herself from its meshes 
without losing Harold’s esteem, to say nothing of 
giving him lasting pain. She dreaded inexpressi- 
bly to give pain. William Talbot’s words came 
back to her, “‘ He misses the joy of life at every 
turn, and shuts himself up in his shell pretending 
that he has no feeling.”” Poor Harold, why should 
it be so hard to make him happy ? 

Meanwhile, she was seeing William Talbot 
almost every day, but he was universal in his 
attentions, and she did not dare to attribute his 
interest in her to anything warmer than general 
benevolence. She wrote to Harold in answer to 
some questions of his, that Mr. Talbot was as 
devoted to Lucia Morse and Maria Ellis as to 
herself, and she tried to school herself into a 
frame of mind which would accept with fortitude 
the news of the young minister’s engagement to 
either of these girls. 

There came a day, however, when she made an 
entry in her diary that stood for more than all the 
other entries in her seven little volumes. 


Stayed to Communion. Aunt J. walked home with 
Mrs. Pemberton and W. H. T. joined me. He told me 
a wonderful thing. I never thought I should be so 


happy. oe 
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Persis was informed of her cousin’s engagement, 
one night after the two had gone upstairs and the 
lights were out. Her feelings were a strange mix- 
ture, and kept her silent. 

“Persis,’ Anna said, in pleading tones, “ don’t 
you like it?” 

“Of course I am glad to have you happy; only 
I can’t feel as if you could be happy to leave us 
all and go way off to Minnesota with a man whom 
you have only known a few months. I can’t like 
it, Anna, and I’m dreadfully jealous to have you 
love him better than you do me; and if I were a 
man, I should fight a duel with him. It’s horri- 
ble, and you are only twenty years old, and lots of 
girls aren’t married until they are twenty-eight or 
thirty, and I had looked forward to having you for 
years and years.” 

“ Dear,’ Anna said gently, “I shall love you 
just as much as ever; the new feeling won’t make 
any difference.” 

“‘T suppose not; but it won’t do me so much 
practical good to have you loving me to distraction 
way off in Minnesota,” Persis said, with a laugh 
that sounded suspiciously like a sob. 

Persis was cut to the heart by her cousin’s en- 
gagement, and there is no doubt that she made the 
necessary parting as hard as possible. She would 
have forever alienated the affections of her cousin 
that was to be, her “ cousin-in-law,’’ as she styled 
him, if he had not been the most sweet-tempered 
of men. She could not understand why Anna 
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loved him, for he was very far removed from her 
own ideal of a hero, and the whole affair had been 
remorselessly prosaic from beginning to end. He 
was a charming fellow, and as good as he was 
amiable, but Persis thought him too much like 
another girl to excite any but the calmest emotions. 
*‘ It is like marrying one’s mother, aunt, sister and 
cousin, all rolled into one,” she thought. “ And I 
should always feel as if I were the man of the 
family ; however, Anna is feminine to her finger- 
tips, so I suppose she finds William masculine in 
comparison.” 

In the year which had passed since Persis stood 
watching Anna and Harold drive away together, 
her reading had covered a wider field, and she 
was at present devoted to a less realistic school of 
fiction. She still hoped to make her own novel 
true to life, but she meant to go through thrilling 
experiences first, that the story might be exciting. 

Herr von Walde in “Gold Elsie” and M. de 
Sainville in “ Nathalie” were among her favorite 
heroes. She decided that her future lover must 
be very tall, and very ugly, with a disagreeable 
expression and a moody temper, and that he must 
be overwhelmingly in love with her. She should 
refuse him as a matter of course, because of her 
settled determination to be an old maid, and he 
would never marry, but live to an embittered old 
age with a life spoiled for her sake. This was her 
idea of an interesting hero and a thoroughly satis- 
factory romance. 
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Now William Talbot was hopelessly beneath 
this exacting standard. He was not only too 
amiable, but his love-making was too considerate. 
He and Anna always sat with the family in the 
evening, and were careful to include Persis in the 
greater number of their walks and expeditions. 
On the rare occasions when the lovers had an 
afternoon to themselves, she tried to discover what 
they talked about, but on this point the gentle 
Anna was inexorable and would not reveal the 
smallest word. When Persis was with them their 
conversation centred about the new church in Elm- 
ville, the Sunday-school in Winterborough, and 
kindred topics in which neither Herr von Walde 
or M. de Sainville would have deigned to be in- 
terested for a moment. 

Anna did not write at once to tell Harold of her 
engagement. How could she, after what she had 
said with regard to Lucia and Maria in her very 
last letter written only three days before that all- 
important Sunday? If she immediately wrote to 
announce her engagement, she reasoned, Harold 
would accuse her of double dealing. She knew 
instinctively that he was too intolerant of the least 
swerving from the truth, and too unsympathetic to 
be able to understand the subtleties of a mind like 
hers. She would wait two or three weeks before 
writing the unwelcome news. With every day of 
postponement the communication of this news be- 
came more difficult, but toward the end of the 
third week she nerved herself for the mighty 
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effort, and wrote a brief note after first tearing up 
three abortive attempts. When it was written she 
drew a long breath of relief, and after it was really 
in the post-office and she was walking home, she 
once more became light-hearted. ‘That affair was 
at an end, and there was now no reason why she 
should not give herself over, heart and soul, to her 
present happiness. There was her present happi- 
ness now, just coming out of a store at the other 
end of the Square; William did not see her, but 
perhaps she could catch up with him. She quick- 
ened her pace, but he walked fast and she was soon 
hopelessly behind him. He was stopping again in 
front of the depot; the railroad tracks crossed 
South Street at that point and a kindly freight 
train was blocking the way. She hurried on. As 
she approached the station a man came out of it 
and handed William a dispatch. He had read it 
and was holding it in his hand in a dazed way 
when she reached him. When he turned towards 
her his eyes were full of tears and his face was 
quivering with emotion. “ Read that,” he said, 
briefly. 
She read : — 


Roger very ill; physician has almost given him up. 
Come if possible. MARGARET TALBOT. 


Anna took William’s hand in hers with a pity- 
ing elasp and looked mournfully into his face. “ I 
am very, very sorry,’ she murmured. 

“T ought to have gone before,’ he said, bro- 
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kenly. ‘ Margaret wrote of his illness last Tues- 
day, but quite cheerfully, and when she wrote 
again, saying he was a little worse but not alarm- 
ingly ill, I, in my blind, happy confidence, thought 
it would come out all right, and I did not see how 
I could leave until Monday. God forgive me, 
and God help me; my brother Roger is my best 
friend.” 

“Can’t you get the next train?” 

‘Yes, [ have just five minutes. I shall have to 
ask you to notify the parish committee. They can 
telegraph to Boston and get a minister to preach 
to-morrow. Good-by, Anna; God bless you.” 
And there in front of the depot he stooped and 
kissed her, and Mrs. Morse saw them from her 
window, and the engagement was not a secret any 
more. 

Anna heard from William every day. At first 
the report was encouraging. Roger was a shade 
better and his brother’s buoyant temper reasserted 
itself; then the news grew more discouraging, and 
at last there was only a brief line saying : — 


My brother Roger died at seven o’clock this morning. 
I will write more fully to-morrow. 


After a few days William returned to Winter- 
borough, bringing Mrs. Roger Talbot and her little 
girls with him. She went back to her old home, 
to live out her saddened life among her early 
friends. 

William was to have gone to Elmville for the 
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winter without Anna; but he had grown so depen- 
dent upon her for help and comfort in his time of 
sorrow that he could not bear to be separated from 
her, and the marriage was therefore hastened. 

One morning Persis and her cousin were sitting 
in the sewing-room, working on Anna’s wedding 
things. ‘“ Do you know,” Persis said, “ that Har- 
old Strong is going to give up his winter abroad 
and come straight home to his mother ?” 

“ No, I had n’t heard of it.” 

“ What is the matter with you, Anna; why do 
you look so queer ?” 

* Nothing is the matter,” said Anna, who was 
wondering if Harold had sailed before her letter 
reached him. 

“You knew that William cabled over the news 
of his brother’s death because he thought Harold 
might want to come back ?”’ 

“ Yes, but I had no idea he would come,”’ Anna: 
said. 

“NorI. I thought him too selfish to give up 
his plans for anything or anybody. They got a 
dispatch yesterday, dated the 10th, saying he would 
sail on the 12th.” 

Anna made a rapid calculation and found that 
Harold could not have received her letter before 
sailing. What would he think when he discovered 
that she had been engaged three weeks before 
letting him know the fact? She had done nothing 
which at the time she felt sure was wrong, and yet, 
by an unexpected and hideous chain of circum- 
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stances, she had become involved to such a point 
that she was sure she could never right herself 
with Harold, who would hereafter regard her as 
vain, heartless, and selfish. 

Ten days later Persis was sitting curled up in 
the window-seat in the parlor, reading ‘“‘ Ivanhoe” 
for the fifth time, when she heard the bell ring. It 
was Delia the housemaid’s “afternoon out,” so she 
went to the door herself and ushered in a much- 
tanned, brown-bearded man. It was a moment 
before she recognized Harold Strong. ‘ When 
did you come?” she demanded in astonishment. 

“T only got home this morning, and while my 
mother is taking her afternoon nap I thought I 
would run down and have a look at you all. You 
are not so grown up as I expected; I should say 
you had not grown at all; you must be fifteen ?” 

“ Fifteen and a half, and I have grown: I am 
five feet one inch tall. I’m going to put my hair 
up and wear long dresses when I’m sixteen; Aunt 
Jennie says no, but I’m determined.” She chat- 
tered on for some time without stopping. 

“Will you be so kind as to tell your cousin that 
Iam here?” Harold found a chance to ask at last. 

‘Anna is very busy this afternoon. I don't 
think she can see anybody.” 

“Tf you tell her that I am here, I am sure she 
will see me.” 

“She has a dressmaker,” Persis objected. 

He made an impatient movement. ‘“ Please 
call her,”’ he said. 
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“Have you come to congratulate her?” she 
asked smiling. 

“To congratulate her!” he repeated blankly. 

“Didn't your mother tell you that she is en- 
gaged?” 

‘* No,” he said, with a kind of violence. 

“She is engaged to William Talbot, and they 
are to be married before long, and she is going to 
Minnesota, and I know I shall die without her.” 

She dropped her eyes considerately as she went 
on with these details, but not before she read 
enough in his sudden change of expression to know 
that the news was a serious blow to him. 

There was dead silence for a moment, during 
which her heart beat fast. At last Harold asked 
in a curiously constrained voice: ‘‘ How long has 
she been engaged ?” 

“Five or six weeks. It was a secret at first.” 
She sat with averted face, not daring to look at 
him. “Shall I call Anna?” she asked finally, 
with unusual gentleness, ‘‘ or — or — because she 
has a dressmaker, will you wait until another 
day ?” 

“You may call her,” he said sternly. 

Persis was glad to get out of sight of Harold’s 
grave face; and as she ran upstairs with her heart 
full of pity for him, joined to a triumphant feeling 
that he was getting his deserts, she thought with 
satisfaction, ** This is a dramatic situation.” 

When she reached the sewing-room she found 
that Anna was trying on her wedding dress, —a 
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creamy, shimmering white silk that fell about her 
in soft folds. Miss Fossett, the dressmaker, with 
a mouth full of pins, was surveying her critically. 

“She could bear it tighter, Miss Persis,” she 
said. ‘‘ Miss Anna ain’t no hand to make the 
most of herself. I say if the Lord Almighty sees 
fit to give one a pretty face, it’s just as well to 
squeeze in the figger a little to take away the 
square-waisted look that ain’t just in harmony with 
the rest of her; but Lord, Miss Persis, she”? — 

“Anna,” said Persis with unusual gravity, 
“there is some one downstairs who wants to see 
you ; some one who has come a long way.” 

Anna started, and Miss Fossett dropped her 
pins in her excitement. ‘ Land o’ Goshen! Do 
you mean Harold Strong’s come already?” she 
exclaimed. 

hl VIB Sy 

“J can’t see him,” Anna said, sinking into a 
chair. “Tell him I cannot possibly see him to- 
day. You must tell him how busy I am,” she 
went on, making a desperate effort to appear un- 
concerned, that Miss Fossett’s suspicions might not 
be aroused. 

“ You had better come, Anna,” Persis said 
firmly. 

Anna dressed in trembling haste and followed 
her cousin out of the room. When two doors in- 
tervened between her and the vigilant dressmaker, 
she grasped Persis by the hand. ‘‘ You must stay 
with us. J— 1—am afraid of Mr. Strong.” 
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“There is no need. of it, since your conscience 
is clear.” 

“T know, but — but — please stay,” she en- 
treated. 

Persis had a curious consciousness of the way 
in which trivial details blend with great events in 
life. She had had a glimpse of a tragedy, but the 
surroundings were prosaic in the extreme. Miss 
Fossett with her pins and her impressive gray 
curls was a comfortably matter-of-fact figure ; the 
little dark upper entry where the portrait of 
her great-uncle, Harvey Blake, hung, — which she 
used to run past as a little girl because the eyes 
followed her as if they would look into her very 
soul, — and the long flight of stairs with its faded 
carpet, were reassuringly familiar. But all the 
while some one was waiting in the parlor down- 
stairs whose hopes had received a death sentence. 
After all, she was not sure that she liked a dra- 
matic situation. Here they were at last. 

“ You must come in, too,” said Anna. 

“Go in first,” and Persis held open the door. 
She saw Harold advance, and take her cousin’s 
hand in what must have been a painfully firm 
grasp, and she heard him ask, “Is this news 
true?” 

“Yes,” said Anna faintly. 

Persis entered the room and began to talk with 
nervous haste about the mild autumn weather, and 
Harold’s voyage, but he imperiously cut her short. 
“ Anna, will you come into the garden with me?” 
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he said. ‘I have something that I want to say to 
you. We shall be free from interruptions there.” 

The poor girl cast a beseeching glance at her 
cousin, who firmly shook her head. 

As Anna followed Harold through the long hall 
and out of the door which led to the garden, her 
conduct from his point of view insistently appealed 
to her. She could see both sides of any question 
too clearly ever to justify herself. ‘There was si- 
lence between them all the way through the gar- 
den. At the end of the main walk was a little 
summer-house, where one could be screened from 
the view of the chance passers in the lane, which 
bounded the southern side of the grounds. Here 
they seated themselves, and the silence was pro- 
longed for some seconds, which seemed intermina- 
ble to Anna. Harold’s brown eyes were fixed on 
her sombrely, as if he would tear away the veil 
which lay between him and her inmost thoughts. 
Her face drooped like a flower beneath the rays of 
ascorching sun. At first she had looked at him im- 
ploringly, but now she put her clasped hands be- 
fore her face, and sank her elbows on her knees, 
while a burning wave of color swept over her. She 
wished she could sink entirely out of sight. 

“ Well?” Harold said at last. 


“ Forgive me,” she murmured. 


In the half hour which followed she told her- 
self that she deserved all Harold’s reproaches, and 
when he left her at last she was overwhelmed 
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with humiliation. One thing was clear to her; 
she must tell William the whole story of her weak- 
ness, cost her what it might. As Harold left 
her she chanced to see William coming along the 
lane. She would be brave and make her confes- 
sion at once. Nevertheless, as his happy face came 
nearer and nearer her heart smote her. 

“¢ William,” she began, in a trembling voice, 
“there is something which I ought to tell you.” 

She told her story simply, extenuating nothing. 
In conelusion she said, “I am not so good as you 
thought me; perhaps — perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to break our engagement; I should not like to 
make you unhappy.” 

He drew her to him and took her in his arms. 
“ Poor child,” he said, “ how you must have suf- 
fered !”’ 

She thought him angelically fair-minded to un- 
derstand her point of view, and contrasted his 
magnanimity with Harold’s anger; not reflecting 
that it is easier to be magnanimous to the woman 
who loves one than to the woman who has thrown 
one over; and, being prone to judge her conduct 
by another’s standard, she now felt that she had 
not been so very much to blame. 

Meanwhile, Persis had returned to the sewing- 
room and was surrounded by buttons, braid, and 
drapery. She was eager to know what was hap- 
pening in the summer-house, but only too well 
aware that the scene which was being enacted 
there would remain a secret. Was it always going 
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to be so hard to get at the heart of life unless you 
were one of the principal actors? And was it 
possible that buttons, drapery, and braid repre- 
sented realism, except for the few? 

She looked out of the window from time to time, 
and was finally rewarded by seeing Harold go by 
the house with a swinging step, and his head held 
defiantly ; a little later, William, looking radiantly 
happy, went past with Anna by his side. 

“It is the Battle of Hastings this time, surely,” 
she thought, “‘and Harold has been defeated by 
William the Conqueror.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


EVERYTHING went on as tranquilly as if Harold’s 
interruption had not occurred. In due time Anna 
and William were married, and immediately de- 
parted for Minnesota. Persis had expected to be 
supported in her grief by a brilliant church wed- 
ding and a large reception afterwards; but the 
service was performed in the parlor at home, and 
besides the officiating clergyman, only her father 
and her aunt Jennie and herself were present. 
To be bridesmaid under such conditions was small 
satisfaction. 

Harold Strong left Winterborough before the 
marriage took place. His old position in the High 
_ School had been offered him, and it was an open 
question whether he refused it because the com- 
mittee would not use their influence to obtain a 
new building, or because he could make more 
money at the West. He only waited to straighten 
out his mother’s affairs before going to Kansas, 
where he went into the lumber business. 

At first Persis thought that there was nothing 
worth living for with Anna gone, but she gradually 
adjusted herself to circumstances. : 

In due season she graduated from the High 
School, and, having thus exhausted all that W inter- 
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borough could offer in the way of education, she 
insisted, greatly to her father’s dismay, upon a 
year at boarding-school. She wanted to go to 
college, but the prospect of such a long absence 
made her father so wretched that she reluctantly 
gave up the project. 

Dr. Hastings and his sister rejoiced heartily 
when Persis’s school-days were at an end, and she 
came back to settle into a permanent place by their 
fireside. She was contented to idle away the sum- 
mer, but before the winter was over her energetic 
spirit chafed under her monotonous life. 

One day in the early spring she came into her 
father’s office and said persuasively, “ There is a 
subject that I want to discuss with you when you 
are at leisure.” 

Dr. Hastings was reading Montaigne, a favorite 
author of his. He laid down the book and said 
with a smile, “ Very well, fire away.” 

“You know that I want to go to college,” she 
began diplomatically. ‘In fact it has been one of 
the dreams of my life.” 

Her father gave a sigh that was half a groan. 
* Anything but that, Persis ; anything but that,” 
he said hastily. 

“Tt isn’t that, dear,” she returned cheerfully, 
“but something which you will like very much 
better.” 

“¢ What is it, my dear?” 

‘“¢ As I have been so angelic as to give up the 
idea of college, I want you to let me teach in the 
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lower room of the High School,” she announced 
without further prelude. 

*¢ My child, what an extraordinary idea! You 
are scarcely more than a child yourself, and too—~ 
too — lively and irresponsible for a teacher.” 

‘Father! How too bad of you,” she said, perch- 
ing on the arm of his chair and giving him a brief 
caress. ‘* Look at me,” and she got down and drew 
herself up to her full height. ‘“ Behold your daugh- 
ter, a young woman five feet and two inches tall.” 

“Yes, you are a very imposing person.” 

* Majestic!” and she walked across the room in 
a stage attitude. “I shall be nineteen next month ; 
do you realize that ?”’ she demanded. 

“ Persis, this idea is utter folly.” 

“ As for my being lively and _ irresponsible, 
dearest, I am very staid and strict when I have 
any duties to perform. Look at the quaker-like 
simplicity of my dress, and see how I wear my hair 
straight back from my forehead without any bangs 
or curls. To be sure I should n’t wear it so if it 
did n’t grow so low that it is the most becoming 
way,” she added candidly. “ Father, I assure you ° 
that I am a pattern of propriety.” 

** My dear,” he said, weakening a little, “if you 
succeeded in winning my consent, you could never 
gain that of the school committee.” 

“ ] have thought it all over,” and she relapsed 
into seriousness. “ When Mr. Ellis and the others 
come to play whist with you to-night I shall attack 
them, and I hope they will put me in temporarily 
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for the rest of the year while Miss Nash is away, 
and then if she has to take another year’s vacation 
they will perhaps keep me in. Father, if you 
knew what it was to be simply bursting with sup- 
pressed energy and ambition, you would help me 
now. Let’s take off your glasses,” and she re- 
moved them for him. “There, now you look much 
more amenable.” 

*“ You are like Delilah, Persis, and wish to rob 
me of my strength.” 

“ What harm would it do to let me try?” she 
went on persuasively. 

“Tt would be taking the bread from the mouth 
of some one who needs it; have you thought of 
that?” 

“ Miss Nash has already given up her bread, — 
cast it on the waters, so to speak, —and if I take 
it, it will come back to her after many days; but if 
another woman took it, she might keep it.” 

*“‘ Plausible,” said her father, shaking his head, 
* but illogical.” | 

“ Well, you see I want to teach. As I don’t 
need the money, I am willing to teach for nothing, 
and my salary can be divided between the school- 
committee.” 

*¢ Bribery and corruption.” 

“They can give it away in charity, and buy 
bread for the destitute.” 

“That would be pauperizing.” 

“T want to teach,” she repeated; “ that is the 
long and the short of it, and I cannot give up the 
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idea until I see the actual and visible young woman 
whose place I am usurping.” 

Persis at length gained leave to try her powers 
of persuasion with the committee that evening. 
She broached the subject when she brought in 
coffee, crackers, and olives to the quartette who 
played whist together every Saturday night. 

“Mr. Ellis,’ she began, selecting the easiest 
prey, a mild, silvery-haired man, “I want to take 
Miss Nash’s place in the High School. It is only 
two months and a half to the end of the year, and 
if I do badly I will give you leave to turn me out 
at any moment. My feelings will not be hurt in 
the least.” 

“* My dear Persis ”— 

“JT am so glad I am your dear Persis, Mr. 
Ellis. I have been suffering the pangs of unre- 
quited affection ever since I came home, for you 
are not so nice to me as you were when I was a 
little girl.” 

They all laughed, not because the remark was 
intrinsically witty, but because Persis had the rep- 
utation of being amusing. 

“The boys in that school are nearly as old as 
you are,” put in Mr. Morse severely, “ and twice 
as large, and your reputation for behavior was not 
a first-rate one when you were a scholar.” 

“That is just why I think I shall make a good 
teacher,’ she admitted, with a charming smile. 
“There is nothing like setting a thief to catch a 
thief. There is no possible form of illegal enterprise 
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which can be carried on in that schoolroom that 
Iam not familiar with. I know there is always 
whispering when the preceptor’s back is turned, 
and that it is the guilty ones who look innocent ; 
and as to all dodges in regard to passing notes, I 
am as familiar with them as if they were my first 
cousins. Speaking of passing, do let me try to 
pass an examination. I really know a great deal of 
Latin, history, and literature, and I’ve conquered 
arithmetic and algebra with such a struggle that I 
shall have unlimited patience with the difficulties 
of others.” 

‘¢ We might do worse,” said Mr. Morton to Mr. 
Ellis in an aside. 

“ Will you warrant that your pupils won’t fall 
in love with you?” Mr. Morse asked with a loud 
laugh. 

Persis never liked Mr. Morse, but when he tried 
heavy compliments he was odious to her. “ As I 
have lived nineteen years without encountering the 
smallest fragment of sentiment, and as I am noted 
for my ugly face, I don’t think there will be any 
danger,” she said hotly. 

‘“‘ By the way,” said Mr. Morton, “I’ve heard 
nothing of your literary career lately, Persis. My 
daughter Bessie has whispered hints of it into my 
ear from time to time. What has become of the 
great novel which you were going to write ?”’ 

‘“‘ My novel is to be realistic, and I have n’t had 
much chance to see life yet. I have never for- 
given Bessie for getting engaged and married 
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when I was away at school, so that I could n’t see 
the process; she was my last hope. You see it is 
hard to find a hero for my story; there are plenty 
of models for heroines in Winterborough, but 
father is the only man whom I know really well, 
and it requires a stretch of imagination to turn 
him inte a youthful hero which is too great for a 
realist like myself. Iam writing a child’s story 
now. I feel on safe ground there. I read it to 
Aunt Jennie the other day, and she said it was 
very true to life. ‘It must be like the long, mo- 
sotonous winter evenings in Winterborough,’ I 
said, for I noticed she went to sleep in the middle. 
Now don’t you see, Mr. Morton,” she proceeded 
plaintively, ‘‘that I want to write a livelier story 
for children, and if I teach that mischievous set in 
_ the High School I am likely to collect the mate- 
rials ?”’ 

“I think we had better let her try the examina- 
tion,” said Mr. Ellis, looking at Persis with an in- 
dulgent smile, and then glancing at his colleagues. 

Persis passed her examination brilliantly, some- 
what to the surprise of the school-committee. She 
at once became a great favorite with her scholars 
and kept them in marvelous order. She was not 
astonished at the turn of affairs, for she had bound- 
less confidence, and had never failed to win that 
upon which her heart was set. There was another 
matter which she was anxious to bring about, and 
that was the recall of William Talbot to the 
Winterborough parish, for the pulpit was again 
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vacant. The climate of Minnesota did not agree 
with Anna, and therefore for some time William 
had been hoping for an Eastern parish. 

The First Church in Winterborough was only 
too glad to secure his ministrations, and before 
June was over the Talbots came to town and estab- 
lished themselves in the small brown house next 
door to Dr. Hastings. It therefore happened that 
Persis was not without occupation in the summer 
vacation, for there were now two new parishioners 
in the Talbot household: Roger, who did his best by 
many engaging smiles and winning ways to fill the 
place which the older Roger had left vacant, and 
Letitia, sixteen months his junior, who had inher- 
ited her papa’s dark blue eyes and his sunny 
nature. 

Anna was not altogether the same Anna who left 
Winterborough nearly four years before ; she was 
paler and thinner and had lost much of her beauty. 
There was a tired look in her eyes and a depressed 
droop to her figure which worried her cousin. She 
was sure that Anna needed a vacation from the 
care of her children. It was then that Persis real- 
ized the joys attendant upon earning money, for 
she invited her father and Anna to go with her up 
the Hudson and to West Point and the Catskills. 
Persis had never taken so long a journey and she 
felt as if she were in an enchanting dream. West 
Point set her thoughts in motion ; she went away 
unfettered ; she came back with the creative im- 
pulse strong upon her. When she reached home 
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her fingers burned to get hold of pen and paper, 
but needles, thread, and cambric were what they 
were destined to grasp, for Miss Fossett came, and 
Persis was forced to pay attention to the claims of 
her own summer wardrobe, which had given way 
before the more urgent needs of the little Talbots. 
The very day after her return from dreamland 
she had to settle down into prosaic reality. She 
talked fluently of river and mountains and of 
Anna’s improved health to the dressmaker, as the 
two sat in the sewing-room with a white lawn gown 
as the connecting link between them. 

“It was so nice to see my cousin growing 
younger every day, Miss Fossett, and to hear her 
laugh just as she used todo. Those children will 
be the death of her; they are sweet things, but they 
have discovered the secret of perpetual motion.” 

“That girl never ought to have got married,” 
Miss Fossett observed. ‘She has n’t got no faculty, 
and if you have n’t got more than strength enough 
to keep number one lookin’ decent, there ain’t any 
use tryin’ to look out for number two; to say 
nuthin’ of numbers three and four. I say, ‘ Look 
out for number one,’ for unless you do, somebody 
else will have to look out for number one and 
number two also.” 

‘“‘T can’t imagine any consideration under heaven 
which would induce me to marry,” Persis said fer- 
vently. 

“ Well, I don’t know about you; you seem to 
have faculty enough to look after fifty; but Miss 
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Anna—la! I forget she ain’t Miss Anna now — 
Mis’ Talbot I mean, is too unworldly. Now the 
Scripture doos tell us to look at the lilies of the 
field, and that Solomon in all his glory is not 
arrayed like one of these, and we are told to take 
no thought for what we eat and drink and wear; 
but Lord, Miss Persis, what a mess we should get 
into if we took those commands literal! Judee 
wan't like America, to say nothin’ of the fashions 
of those days and these. Miss Anna — there I go 
again — Mis’ Talbot looks as skimpy in that old 
gray gown of hers as if she’d been run through a 
wringer, poor dear. I’m sorry for her: that West- 
ern life must have been a trial; and I’m sorry for 
her husband: it must be kinder hard to take care 
of that wrigglin’ little Letishy, nights, and to have 
them children playin’ horse or anythin’ else that’s 
lively in his study, when he’s composin’ of his fine 
discourses, the blessed man. If ever there was a 
saint he’s one, for he never blames nobody; he 
thinks it’s natural to do all the things his wife 
leaves undone; not that she doesn’t try her best, 
poor dear, but if you don’t have faculty, your best 
isn’t so good as another woman’s worst. Its kinder 
unfair ; for after all, it’s the way the Lord made 
her.” 

‘They are very happy,” Persis said, feeling 
remorseful for having permitted Miss Fossett to 
express herself so freely. 

They were happy ; it seemed strange to Persis 
that they should be, but although the grind of 
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practical, every-day life told on them both, it had 
never occurred to them to be dissatisfied with each 
other. Anna, indeed, could hardly fail to be happy 
with William ; even Persis had been won over by 
his unselfishness. She knew that it had been his 
desire to be a pioneer preacher in the West, and 
she often wondered that he could so contentedly 
settle down in a small and uninteresting field in 
the East. Perhaps his disappointment had come 
so gradually that he had never fully faced it. Per- 
haps his anxiety about his wife’s health had swal- 
lowed up every other thought; but whatever the 
cause might be, he was unvaryingly cheerful. 

“You ll have quite a smart man as principal of 
the High School, next autumn,” Miss Fossett said, 
breaking in upon Persis’s reverie. 

“Whom are they going to have? I haven't 
heard one bit of news since I got home.” 

** Guess,” said Miss Fossett, shaking her gray 
curls impressively. 

“T can’t. I probably never heard of him.” 

“Yes you have. The last time I see him come 
to this house was from this very winder, goin’ on 
four years. Folks said he liked somebody rather 
well; but if he did he got his come-upance.” 

“You don’t mean — you can’t mean” — 

“Yes, it’s him sure enough; it’s Harold 
Strong.” 

Persis dropped scissors and spool in her excite- 
ment. ‘He hates girls in general,” she said, 
“and he despises me in particular; he will make 
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things as hard as he can for me at school. That 
dreadful Harold Strong is destined to be my evil 
genius. He brings everything that is bad in me to 
the surface. You wouldn’t call me obstinate, dis- 
agreeable, cross, angry, impertinent, and untruth- 
ful, would you, Miss Fossett ?”’ 

“T’ve seen you some of those things, Miss Per- 
is,” the dressmaker replied with her accustomed 
candor, “ but as for your bein’ untruthful, I should 
as soon think of the steeple of the First Church 
meetin’ house neglectin’ to point the way to heaven 
as your sayin’ what isn’t so. It appears to me 
you sometimes tell folks the truth a little too plain.” 

“Well, with Mr. Strong I always say what I 
don’t mean, because he drives me into an argument 
and makes me angry. I never liked him, but he 
was worse than ever last summer. He has grown 
more dictatorial, and sourer and more objection- 
able, altogether.” 

‘Your aunt thinks that some allowance ought 
to be made because he was crossed in love,” Miss 
Fossett said tentatively. 

Persis refused to be drawn out on this subject, 
however. Harold’s secret had never been divulged 
by her, and the amount of self-control which this 
fact implied can only be measured by her customary 
unreserve. 

‘‘ Who knows that he was crossed in love ?” she 
demanded lightly. “ But if he were, does being 
crossed in love give one the right to be cross in 
everything else? If so, I mean fo try it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


PersIs looked forward to the opening day at the 
High School with any but agreeable feelings. Like 
most dreaded things, however, it proved less for- 
midable than her fears. 

She stopped on her way home to give Anna an 
amusing account of her interview with the princi- 
pal, who, she said, was evidently as anxious to 
avoid her as she was to escape from him; and on 
many successive afternoons she paid her cousin a 
visit at the same hour. At such times she and 
Anna sat before the nursery fire while the children 
were having their tea, and she told the events of 
the day in as accurate and full a manner as her 
own lively imagination and the lively Roger and 
Letitia would permit. 

One evening about six weeks after the term 
began, she dropped in at the Talbots’ for her 
usual romp with the children. 

“Tt is charming to know a man of Mr. Strong’s 
high-bred manners,” she began, as the frolic ceased, 
and Anna drew two small chairs up to the nursery 
table and gave the children their crackers and milk. 

Anna had already embarked upon the nightly 
struggle with her son as to the number of crackers 
which he was to have, so she gave Persis only a 
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divided attention. The struggle had become a 
nightly one, because Anna was never absolutely 
firm as to the number. Sometimes she let him 
have only three, but he discovered early in his 
career that if he teased very hard he could occa- 
sionally procure four or even five. His mother’s 
absent-mindedness stood him in good stead likewise, 
as she did not always remember the original amount 
with which she had provided him. 

“As you are to have a cooky to-night, Roger, 
three crackers are quite enough,” she said firmly. 

“ Harold gives an invitation so gracefully,” Per- 
sis proceeded. ‘‘He asked me to take tea with 
his mother to-morrow, and threw in the fact that 
he was to be at the town-meeting all the evening 
as an especial inducement.” 

“ No more, Roger; mamma said, no more. Per- 
sis, you are very perverse ; he wanted you to stay 
with his mother while she is alone.” 

*¢ Why could n’t he have said so then, instead of 
going out of his way to make me feel that he was 
particularly charmed to miss me?” 

“‘ Roger, mamma said no more crackers.” 

“One more cacker, mamma; one more,” Roger 
said with an engaging and confiding smile. 

“¢ No more.” 

** Roger kye if he can’t have one more cacker. 
Papa lets him have one, free, five, eight, nine 
cackers.”’ 

“Oh, no; Roger, never.” 

‘Leven, fourteen, nineteen cackers,” he con- 
tinued recklessly. 
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“ Well, you may have one more, but that is posi- 
tively all.” 

Persis had frequently remonstrated with her 
cousin as to her methods of discipline, but to-night 
she was too full of another subject. ‘ Harold 
thought it very strange that father should let me 
go about after dark, alone,” she continued, “so of 
~ course I supposed he was going to walk home with 
me; and when we got to the corner I begged him 
not to see me home, and he said he had n’t the 
slightest idea of it.” 

“‘ How very rude!” Anna exclaimed indignantly. 

Persis, whose impulse it was to make out a good 
story even if it were against herself, had not ex- 
pected her cousin to take her so seriously. ‘“ He 
did n’t use precisely that language,” she admitted. 
“‘ He murmured something about an engagement, 
but he left me with the comfortable feeling that I 
had begged him not to do a thing which it had 
never entered his head todo. Jimmie Pemberton 
walked home with me again to-night. I shall die 
if he keeps on. He is duller than ever; Europe 
did nothing for him.” 

Anna paused to give her children some milk, 
and then she said, “‘ Jimmie is such a good fellow 
and so kind to his father and mother that I can’t 
bear to have you make fun of him.” 

“ If I were his father or mother perhaps I might 
appreciate him. Anna, you are like the old woman 
who found something to praise even in the devil, 
and hoped her family would emulate his industry. 
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The fact that Jimmie is good doesn’t prevent his 
being stupid. A stupid person can have all the 
advantages the world affords and still remain 
stupid; and an interesting person can live in a 
little corner of a country town and see nobody, 
and yet always be interesting. I turned James on 
to Venice to-night, and he told me — guess what 
thrilling fact? That he once saw a hoop-skirt and 
some cabbages floating down one of the side canals. 
If he wasn’t so hideous I might forgive him his 
tediousness; I am ugly enough myself, but that 
gives me no charity for plain people. James’s pro- 
minent blue eyes annoy me desperately. I always 
feel as if they had grown round, from his trying 
so hard to take in more than he has the capacity 
for.” 

“You are making him out a fool, and he is 
merely a slow, plodding, but excellent young man.” 

“ Roger is eating his third cooky, Anna; do you 
mind?” 

‘Of course I do: I forgot that I left the cookies 
on the table,” and she seized the plate and put it 
on the mantelpiece. ‘That was very naughty, 
Roger; I told you that you couldn’t have but 
one.” | 

“‘T likes cookies,” Roger observed, hastily cram- 
ming the rest of the third one into his mouth. 

“‘ T likes cookies too,” Letitia said. 

‘‘ James has the true Venetian hair,” Persis went 
on. ‘ When a girl has hair of that color we call 
it Titian red, and artists are delighted with it; 
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but when a man has flaming red hair, Titian is 
never mentioned, and artists keep in the back- 
ground. It is rather unfair; James’s hair curls 
very prettily too ; he would make a charming girl, 
for he is just the right height, and his stupidity 
would be an added attraction. If we are only 
sufficiently domestic we can be as stupid as we 
please, and bright men will like us all the better.” 

“Has Harold been giving you his views with 
regard to girls?” 

‘Yes, he dined at the Ellises’ to-day, and he is 
much pleased with Mattie. What a good match 
that would make! she would worship him and it 
would give him intense satisfaction to be worshiped! 
What a gay and exciting meal we shall have to- 
morrow night! Luckily he will depart the instant 
it is done. Roger, Roger, one cooky where love 
is, is better, if you did but know it, than a supper 
of preserves and cake and hatred therewith.” 

Harold’s mother was, next to Anna and William, 
Persis’s most congenial friend in Winterborough. 
This was saying a great deal, as Persis was friends 
with every one, even with James Pemberton, whose 
character and appearance she never allowed any 
one to asperse but herself. When Anna married 
into the Talbot family Persis accepted Mrs. Roger 
Talbot as a relative and always called her Cousin 
Margaret. Her son she was not so ready to adopt 
as a cousin, but the close intimacy between him 
and Anna’s husband, joined to the country laxity 
with regard to the use of Christian names, made 
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her easily slip into the habit of calling him Har- 
old. 

The next day she went to her friend’s house in 
season to have a romp with the twins before tea. 

‘“T am glad to see you, Persis,” her hostess said, 
as the girl entered the room. ‘They kissed each 
other in the quiet way of people whose friendship 
is too well established to need reinforcement by 
demonstration. 

Mrs. Talbot was pleasing in face and figure 
without being handsome. She was tall, straight, 
and slight, with a native elegance of carriage 
which lent grace to all she did. Her features were 
irregular, but a quantity of thick brown hair, and 
a pair of expressive eyes were sufficient attrac- 
tions to keep one’s criticism in check. She was 
too reserved and indifferent to general admira- 
tion to win a wide popularity, but she had been 
accustomed all her life to the unbounded love of a 
few friends. 

‘“‘T have let Ruth and Katherine stay downstairs 
because they wanted so much to see you,” she said, 
as the two little girls ran to greet Persis. Ruth, 
who had all her papa’s impetuosity, flung her arms 
around her friend’s neck, and hugged and kissed 
her with effusion, but shy little Katherine merely 
held out a small hand, timidly, and looked at her 
with solemn brown eyes like those of her mamma 
and her brother Harold. 

Persis was soon deep in a fairy story which she 
invented on the spot for the children’s benefit, and 
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they were all very merry together, until they saw 
Harold turn in at the gate. 

“You must go to Bridget now, children,” their 
mother said. 

‘Harold likes to have them out of the way when 
he comes home,” she explained. ‘“ He says he sees 
nothing of me if the children are here.” 

Persis thought him very heartless not to take 
more interest in his little sisters, and when he 
came in she regarded his indifferent greeting of 
his mother as an added proof of his insensibility. 

“Ts it cold to-night?” Mrs. Talbot asked. 

“‘It is freezing,” Persis thought. ‘I am chilled 
to the marrow already.” 

“Tt is beginning to snow,” Harold said, drawing 
a chair up to the fire. ‘I beg your pardon,” he 
added as he moved to one side of the fireplace, 
“I didn’t mean to turn my back on you, Persis.” 

“Tt is of no consequence; pray don’t make a 
stranger of me,” she returned in so sweet a tone 
that neither of her companions detected its irony. 

Tea was announced at this moment and the 
three proceeded to the dining-room. Mrs. Talbot 
was a fastidious housekeeper, and it was always a 
pleasure to Persis to sit down to her dainty table. 
Tea in Winterborough was a simple repast, often 
consisting, when there were no guests present, of 
nothing more substantial than bread and butter, 
apple-sauce and gingerbread. To-night, Mrs. Tal- 
bot had added raspberry jam in a quaint cut-glass 
dish, sponge cake that she had made herself ac- 
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cording to her grandmother’s rule, which required 
the lavishness of a dozen eggs, and some sardines 
with thin slices of lemon around them which 
formed the piece de résistance of the feast. A 
bowl of chrysanthemums lent grace to the table, 
and a pitcher of thick country cream gave an addi- 
tional charm to the meal. 

“Do we still get our butter from Jones?” 
Harold asked, as he tasted his critically. 

“Yes.” 

‘It is n’t nearly so good as it used to be; if he 
can’t give us better butter we must make a change. 
You are never severe enough with people, mother, 
and so they impose on you.” 

“Tt isn’t quite so good as it was in the summer,” 
she said apologetically. 

“Where do you get your butter, Persis?” 
Harold demanded. 

“ Krom Jason Blake.” 

“ We'll try his butter, mother.” 

“‘ But why do you think that our butter is neces- 
sarily so exemplary?” Persis inquired with a smile. 
*¢' You have never tried it.” 

“] know you would not allow yourself to be 
imposed upon.” 

“Ts that a compliment?” she inquired demurely. 
‘Your mother, you say, is never severe with people, 
and they impose on her; whereas I, you think, am 
such a formidable person that my lightest word is 
obeyed. Cousin Margaret, which would you pre- 
fer; to be amiable, but beloved, although given 
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butter which an expert pronounces to be below the 
highest standard, or to be a shrew who contrives to 
procure irreproachable butter?” 

Persis was too much in the habit of amusing her 
audience to be satisfied with the gravity with which 
Harold received this sally. She instantly changed 
the subject. 

“We were saying before you came in that it 
would be a good plan to revive the old Shakespeare 
club.” 

“There is hardly a good reader in town, which 
is a slight drawback to having the club.” 

“Well, but can’t you educate us up to the right 
point, by showing us how we ought to read ? ” 

“Tam not so absolutely satisfied with my abili- 
ties as you think,” he returned. 

“Tf you were not going to the town-meeting 
you could read us a play to-night,” his mother 
suggested pacifically. 

Harold said nothing more during the repast. 
The advantage of being a young man in a town 
full of women is that one can indulge in any per- 
sonal eccentricity and still be warmly welcomed. 
Under such circumstances one has the immunity 
from criticism which is supposed to be the exclu- 
sive prerogative of immense wealth or genius. 

After Harold had taken his departure his mother 
apologized for his conduct. 

“T am sorry that my boy was so absorbed in his 
own thoughts to-night,” she said, “ for I want you 
to like him.” 
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‘One can’t help admiring his abilities and the 
strength of his character,” Persis said kindly. 

“He is really such a good fellow,’ Mrs. Talbot 
went on, “ that it troubles me to have him do him- 
self so little justice. To-night I could see that his 
head was full of the plans for the new school build- 
ing. He is very busy and sometimes I hardly see 
him for days together. He has been. very good to 
mé3; you know he gave up six months’ travel at 
the time of my husband’s death and came home to 
be with me?” 

“ Yes,” said Persis, who thought that it was the 
least he could do. 

“You undoubtedly heard at the time of Roger’s 
death that his fortune was much less than it was 
supposed to be? Certain investments which he 
made proved worthless ; he would have altered the 
disposition of his money had he lived a few days 
longer.” 

“‘T never heard much about it.” 

“ Harold came directly home and did what he 
could to disentangle things; but the crash had al- 
ready come; my husband’s creditors were paid, 
but nothing was left for me and my children, and 
s0 my son, who had never approved of my mar- 
riage, was left to take up the burden, not only of 
my support, but of that of my two children. This 
is why he stopped teaching and went into business. 
He greatly preferred teaching, but money had to 
he made at once, and so he took what offered, dis 
tasteful though it was, and went into the lumber 
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trade in Kansas. He has been so successful that 
le can now leave the business in the hands of his 
partner and merely spend his summers at the West. 
Perhaps you do not know that he has a strong bent 
in the direction of geology, and hopes to devote 
himself to that pursuit eventually; meanwhile he 
is glad to be principal of the High School, and it is 
a great comfort to me to have him at home again. 
“T have told you all this,” Mrs. Talbot continued 
after a little pause, “in order that you might see 
how much Harold has had to contend with; he isa 
man of a peculiarly independent disposition, and he 
has been constantly thwarted in his plans.” 

Persis was silent : she was thinking that life had 
been unjustly hard to her enemy. 

“TY wish that you and Harold could be friends,” 
Mrs. Talbot proceeded. “ It would do him a world 
of good to know a girl like you; he has not a very 
flattering opinion of women, I am sorry to say. He 
has lived in rather rough places in Kansas, and I 
am afraid the girls there are not always so refined 
as our Eastern girls; and neither is it good for a 
young man to be the most intellectual man in an 
Eastern town ; the girls necessarily put too high a 
value on him. He goes to see the Ellises a great 
deal and they play whist, but a love for that game 
is all they have in common, and although Maria is 
an excellent girl and Mattie a dear little thing, he 
can’t have any real companionship with them. If 
you and Harold could be good, honest friends, I 
should be delighted. You are not a sentimental 
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girl who expects every man she meets to fall in 
love with her.” 

“ If I did I should get very much left,” Persis 
interpolated. 

‘And then you have other interests to dream of 
besides marriage.” 

“Yes, indeed; I am never going to marry; life 
is too interesting without it and too uninteresting 
with it.” At this point she remembered that her 
friend had been twice married and she stopped in 
confusion. ‘Of course it is nice for people who 
are domestic and who have no other interests, to 
have homes of their own,’”’ she went on rapidly, 
‘but that kind of thing is not for me.” 

“You are interesting,” Mrs. Talbot said, “ and 
you have a bright mind. I am sure Harold would 
enjoy you if he knew you better.” 

“ IT don’t quite know what to do about it,” Persis 
mused. “I can’t say, ‘Harold, you have no idea 
how interesting I can be; suppose we try to be 
good friends.’ There are very few men, Cousin 
Margaret, who like to be simply ‘good friends ’ 
with a girl; unless there is some sentiment at- 
tached to the relation, it does not interest them.” 

On her way home Persis could not resist stop- 
ping for a moment to give Anna an account of her 
evening. William was writing his sermon in the 
study, so she had her cousin all to herself. 

“ Anna,’ she began dramatically, “‘ I have had 
an offer.” 

“ My dear — you don’t mean ” — 
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“ It is not of the usual kind,” she hastened to 
add. “It is an offer, not of marriage, but of 
friendship.”’ 

“ How interesting. Do tell me all about it.” 

“It was made, not on the part of the young 
man, but of his mother. Cousin Margaret began 
by telling me that I was not the sort of girl that 
aman could by any chance fall in love with, but 
she said that nothing would delight her more 
than to see Harold and me excellent, unromantie 
friends, and the fact that we hate each other did 
not once enter into her calculations.” 

*¢ Persis, isn’t even Margaret Talbot, your best 
friend, to be safe from your mockery ? ” 

** My dear, if my best friend makes me an offer 
of friendship in the interest of her son who detests 
me, [ am not the person to consider the circum- 
stance with gravity.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Tatpot’s revelations had the effect of 
stimulating Persis’s curiosity, and she became in- 
terested in the study of Harold’s character. She 
could not make out whether his coldness was a 
cloak to hide a warm heart, or whether he was at 
heart a cold man whose benevolent actions were 
the result of a strong sense of equity joined to a 
sensitive conscience. 

As the season advanced and the winter occupa- 
tions drew the young people in the town together, 
she could not help amusing herself by sundry at- 
tempts to gain the good-will of her enemy. She 
was too used to basking in the smiles of a friendly 
world to tolerate cold disapproval, and much as 
she disliked Harold she disliked still more to be 
disliked by him. Matters proceeded so far that 
she and the principal were friendly when they met 
on the way to or from school, but if their inter- 
views exceeded ten minutes, they were sure to run 
upon some snag; for polite intercourse is hardly 
possible for two persons who have the habit of 
expressing their minds unreservedly, and who dis- 
agree upon every vital question. 

At length there came a day when the two 
teachers were forced to get what pleasure they 
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could from each other’s society during the noon in- 
termission at school. A violent snowstorm caused 
Persis to bring her dinner with her, and it seemed 
that Harold had taken a similar precaution. His 
stove smoked, and having less patience than Horace 
with his smoky stove at Benevento, he sent down 
a youthful petitioner to ask if he and his pupils 
might find an asylum in the more congenial atmos- 
phere of the lower room. Persis sent back word 
that she should be charmed to see them, for she 
welcomed any diversion on a stormy day, even the 
advance of an enemy. 

When her guests appeared she greeted them 
with her most friendly smiles. 

“This is delightful,” she said. ‘* Now we can 
have a picnic. It will be like the sewing circle, 
only ever so much nicer, because we shan’t have 
to sew ; and then men are never allowed there.” 

“You think then that men are not always in 
the way?” Harold inquired. 

‘TI like them immensely, and I have always 
maintained that they ought to be asked to the 
sewing circles. If they learned to knit and sew 
they could have occupation for all their spare min- 
utes, and the work of the world would get done 
just so much faster. The education of men, poor 
things, has been sadly neglected; they might so 
easily be a useful adjunct to women!” 

“Tf women were contented to lead the lives their 
grandmothers led, the world would be much bet- 
ter off,’ Harold said with decision. 
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“ Don’t begin upon woman’s sphere,” she im- 
plored, “for I feel so good-natured, and that al- 
ways spoils my temper for a week.” 

“You began the discussion,” he suggested. 

“71? No, indeed; I was merely talking of 
man’s sphere.” 

The boys and girls retired with their lunch- 
baskets to the back of the room, leaving their 
teachers in undisputed possession of the front of it. 

‘“T know you dislike picnic dinners,” Persis 
said, “for all men do; but I am going to make 
this one as endurable as possible by the addition 
of scrambled eggs and coffee.” 

‘* Where do you expect to get your eggs and 
coffee, to say nothing of your dishes ?” 

‘‘ Like the deserving heroine of a fairy-story, I 
can have everything merely by wishing for it. In 
plain English, have you forgotten the grocery store 
across the way, and my father’s office where he 
keeps some cups and saucers and plates ?” 

She dispatched a pupil for the necessary things 
and stood at the window watching him plough his 
way through the drifts. The snow was still fall- 
ing rapidly. 

“The sky is like one great dredging-box, and 
the world looks as if it were thickly coated with 
flour,” she said. 

* You are remarkably poetical.” 

‘¢Unadorned prose is always my forte.” 

At last her messenger returned, loaded down 
with a miscellaneous cargo, and looking, as she 
observed, like Santa Claus on a Christmas card. 
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‘‘ 1 wish there were enough plates and cups and 
saucers to go round,” Persis said regretfully, as 
she took the dishes from her ally, “ but our meal 
will have to be conducted on the principle of those 
boarding-schools where the teachers dine at a sep- 
arate table and the pupils look at their superior 
food with longing eyes.” 

She distributed some oranges and apples among 
the boys and girls, and put a bottle of olives on 
one of the desks. 

“There, it is not so much like the Squeers 
establishment now,” she said with satisfaction. 

She then proceeded to prepare the feast. The 
aroma of the coffee was delicious and the eggs 
looked most appetizing as she stirred them in a 
little saucepan. Harold watched her with interest. 
She had the same quick motions which had distin- 
guished her as a child, and a deft way of doing 
everything. Whatever she touched seemed moulded 
irresistibly into its proper form. There was no 
indecision in her movements and their swift unex- 
pectedness had a fascination which more strictly 
graceful motions often lack. She cleared away 
the books on her table and spread out the some- 
what meagre repast, emptying Harold’s lunch- 
basket and her own and arranging the contents 
with sociable disregard to ‘‘ mine” and “ thine.” 

When the scrambled eggs were done she brought 
Harold a generous supply. 

_“T hope you are very hungry,” she said, “ for I 
forgot to send for any pepper, and I am too sweet- 
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tempered to-day to supply the article myself. Do 
you like sugar and cream in your coffee?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is unfortunate, for we have only sugar 
and milk.” 

‘You are an excellent cook,’ he said, as he 
drank his coffee and ate his scrambled eggs with 
deep satisfaction imprinted upon his face. 

“You will acknowledge that I can cook —in 
spite of my wanting a career —almost as well as 
if I were a great-grandmother ?” 

*¢ Speaking of a career, I am glad that you have 
given up literature. If there is one form of strong- 
minded woman that is more objectionable than 
another it is your literary woman.” 

‘“‘] have not given up the hope of writing some 
day,” she said, driven to this acknowledgment by 
her indignation at his sentiments, ‘and I think 
literary women are often delightful; it is n’t what 
one does which makes one agreeable or the reverse, 
but the kind of person oneis. A charming woman 
will continue to be charming, no matter in what 
way her work may take her before the public. If 
I chose to lecture to crowded audiences, which is 
the most public thing I can think of at the mo- 
ment, I should expect to keep my personality un- 
changed in private life.” 

‘When do you intend to take up lecturing?” 

“Tf you are going to be satirical and unpleas- 
ant, I shall take it up at once, and address you 
from this rostrum.” 
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“1 have no idea of being unpleasant; but to 
return to literature. You are not really going to 
have your work published ? ” | 

‘What an unkind question! It depends upon 
circumstances. At present the magazines don’t 
appreciate my efforts.” 

“IT hope you will give up the expectation of 
writing. There is so much that is disagreeable in 
being before the public that I can’t understand 
how a girl who is not forced to write to eke out her 
daily bread is willing to submit to the annoyances. 
You have n’t had anything published yet, have 
you?” he demanded, struck by her face. | 

“That is not a fair question, and if I were Sir 
Walter Scott I should say ‘ No’ without any com- 
punctions; but as I am a New Englander I am 
forced to lower myself still further in your esteem 
by owning that I have had three little stories pub- 
lished in a newspaper.” 

“Jn a newspaper! Under your own name?” 

“¢ No.”’ ; 

*“¢ Because you are ashamed to own them?” 

** No, indeed! Because I don’t like to create a 
stir until I am sure that I am going to keep on 
writing.” 

“Give it up, Persis; give it up. There have 
never been but three women novelists who have 
written well enough to justify them in taking lit- 
erature for a profession, and you are not likely to 
be the fourth.” 

“ Who are the fortunate three?” 
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“George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, and our own 
Mrs. Stowe.” 

“ You leave out Miss Burney, Miss Ferrier, Miss 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and a host of other charming English 
writers, to say nothing of a dozen or more prom- 
ising women writers in our own country?” she 
demanded. 

‘“‘T leave them all out; they had much better 
have helped on the world’s work by making the 
lives of their husbands and brothers and fathers 
easier. If I were your father I would ” — 

‘This is the hundredth time that I have had oc- 
casion to congratulate myself that you are not my 
father,” she interrupted impetuously. “ We won’t 
talk any more about literature,” she added, in a 
quieter tone. “Ihave made a vow to keep ami- 
able all day. We will talk about food ; that seems 
to be our only safe subject. Shall I give you some 
more coffee ?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She took his cup and presently returned with it 
refilled. 

As she handed it to him he said with a reminis- 
cent smile : — 

“ You have changed very little since that winter 
day six years ago when the Battle of Hastings was 
fought in this room. I can almost fancy that you 
are the same little girl, with the identical brown 
dress on, let down, that you may imagine yourself 
grown up.” 
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“Ts that a graceful compliment to my gown? 
Do you mean that it looks as if it were six years 
old?” 

*‘ No, it is as fresh as your things always are, 
but the other dress was the same shade. You had 
a pink bow at your throat then, and your hair was 
braided down your back, and now it is done in an 
arithmetical knot on the top of your head ; but ex- 
cept in these slight particulars you are the same, 
and I can almost believe that you are masquerad- 
ing when I think of you as a teacher.” 

“Please may I inquire what unflattering thing 
you mean by saying that my hair is done in an 
arithmetical knot ?”’ 

‘It is arranged in a figure eight.” 

“Oh! I was afraid you meant that it was at 
sixes and sevens.” 

“You could n’t have thought I meant that ; 
even when you were a little girl you were very 
particular about your looks, and I used to wonder 
how such a harum-scarum child could be so neat.” 

“ And I am exactly what I used to be,” she 
mused, “so you must think me a harum-scarum 
person now.” 

“ Tf you were ever willing to let a single remark 
of mine pass unchallenged we should find conver- 
sation more possible.” | 

“Tf you were ever willing to accept my re- 
marks for what they are worth, and pay me back 
in my own coin, we should find conversation more 
amusing; but you will take me literally.” 
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“T don’t take you literally, but I am forced to 
be literal myself, because I have no gift at re- 
partee.” 

Persis wondered how her grave companion, who 
prided himself, and not unjustly, on his strength of 
intellect, enjoyed being made to feel as if he were 
a slow and somewhat dull fellow. Her humor and 
power of repartee she valued lightly, considering 
them as mere froth and effervescence, and she 
wanted to be liked for her solid worth. Harold 
apparently did not think that there was anything 
solid about her, and this piqued her. In her sto- 
ries she had shown her serious side, and she felt 
that if he could see these he would understand 
her better. 

“Harold,” she began as she gathered up the 
fragments of the feast, “you have one quality 
which I envy you.” 

“T am glad that there is even one.” 

‘“‘It is the power of keeping a secret,” she pro- 
ceeded. “Iam thinking of showing you my sto- 
ries, and if I do I am sure you will never tell any 
one about them, not even your mother.” 

‘“‘ Certainly not, if you don’t want me to speak 
of them.” 

“You will tell me truly just what you think of 
them ?”’ 

*‘T can’t promise to do that, Persis.”’ 

“Tf I ask for your true opinion and promise 
not to be hurt by what you say, 1 am sure you will 
give it,” she said beseechingly. 
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She piled the dishes together preparatory to 
washing them, and took some hot water from the 
stove. “It isn’t easy to wash things without a 
mop,” she said by way of parenthesis. 

“You see, Harold,” she continued presently, 
“all my family think that I am a genius, but I 
have noticed that Mrs. Pemberton feels in the 
same way about James, and so I am forced to ac- 
knowledge that family enthusiasm does n’t count 
for much.” 

NG 

“* No. Now you are prejudiced against my sto- 
ries, and consequently your judgment will be worth 
having.” 

*“ Even if it is unfavorable ?”’ 

*‘ Yes, for your criticisms will do me good.” 

“Suppose I should tell you that you have n’t 
talent enough to make it worth your while to waste 
your time in scribbling ?” 

“T should keep on all the same.” 

“‘] have no doubt of that. I advise you not to 
show me your stories, Persis; if you do it will be 
at your own peril.” 

The intermission was almost over, but as the 
stove upstairs was still smoking without intermis- 
sion, Persis invited Harold and his pupils to share 
her room for the afternoon. Only a few of her 
scholars were present; she gave them their Eng- 
lish literature lesson and sent them home before 
the drifts should grow any deeper. After the de- 
parture of her pupils she began to do some writ- 
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ing, as the sleigh was not to be sent for her until 
the end of the session. Her attention was pre- 
sently distracted by the geology lesson which was 
going on in the other end of the room. She had 
never cared for any branch of science, and geology, 
as administered by Mr. Colman in her senior year, 
had been especially distasteful to her. She lis- 
tened now, first out of curiosity, then in surprise, 
changing to unwilling admiration, and lastly in 
breathless absorption. Could this eloquent man 
be Harold Strong, her crusty antagonist? His 
whole manner had changed. His face had lighted 
up, and his words were pouring out with an as- 
tonishing fluency and picturesqueness. He was 
merely giving the class an account of the Azoic 
age, but he made the dry facts in the book into an 
entrancing fairy-tale. 

‘‘ As soon as the spring comes we will take some 
walks and read the stories in the rocks for our- 
selves,” he said at last, and Persis, forgetting the 
proprieties of the schoolroom, asked eagerly, “*‘ May 
I go too?” 

The principal was evidently displeased by the 
unparliamentary character of this interruption. 
He frowned slightly, and replied coldly, “ We 
should be very happy to have Miss Hastings come 
with us, but she would find it a great bore.” 

The charm was broken, and the remainder of the 
lesson was conducted in a dry and perfunctory 
manner. 

When Persis was putting on her things in the 
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entry after school, Harold passed her with a snow- 
shovel in his hand. ‘ Boys,” he said, “you can 
amuse yourselves by making a path.” 

The boys and the shovel disappeared down the 
steps. 

“ Harold, I am sorry that I interrupted you in 
that improper manner,” Persis said penitently. 
“JT forgot everything except how interesting ge- 
ology was. I was entirely carried away by your 
lecture.” 

He said nothing in reply, and she was left with 
the uncomfortable feeling that he thought her 
words insincere and her manner gushing. 

“Those boys will take all night to shovel that 
path; they have stopped to snowball each other,” 
he said presently. ‘Stay where you are; don’t 
try to come until there is a good path for you,” 
and descending into the arena he picked up the 
discarded shovel, and in a few moments achieved 
magical results. 

Dr. Hastings was waiting in his sleigh for his 
daughter at the gate, and as Persis passed Har- 
old on her way out, she inquired with an assump- 
tion of humility whether she might say that she 
liked his paths, even although she was not per- 
mitted to praise his geology lessons. 

He smiled, but did not answer her. 

The next morning she brought her three stories . 
to school to give to Harold; but he looked so se- 
vere and unapproachable as he passed her in the 
entry that she was shaken in her resolve. By 
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recess - time she had recovered her courage and 
knocked on his door. 

“Oh! It is you, is it?” he said, as he opened 
‘the door. 

“Yes; you need n’t be alarmed. I am not go- 
ing to stay. Ihave merely brought you some lit- 
erature by a little-known but highly deserving 
author.”’ 

He thanked her as he took the stories, remark- 
ing, however, that he was too busy to read them at 
present. 

“If he chooses to be disagreeable, I can be se- 
verely silent,” she thought. 

Whenever he met her during the next few days 
he seemed too preoccupied to be conscious of her 
presence. At the end of a week, however, he 
caught up with her one night as she was descend- 
ing the steps. 

‘“‘] want to show you where the new school-build- 
ing is to stand,” he said with animation. 

He was all amiability, and evidently totally un- 
aware of his shortcomings. 

Persis did not approve of the license of behavior 
given to the one interesting young man in Winter- 
borough; she felt that he ought to be punished. 
“Thank you, I must hurry home; I can’t wait 
to-night,” she said stiffly. 

“It will only take a minute,” he returned, un- 
conscious of her displeasure. “Is n’t it a relief 
to think that this wretched den is to be pulled 
down?” 
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Bes.” 

“The new schoolhouse,” he continued with vi- 
vacity, ‘is to stand just where we are now. It 
is to be so far in front of the old one that we can 
stay on there while the other is building.” 

He explained the position and its advantages at 
-some length. “I have thought of little but the 
new schoolhouse for the last two months,”’ he said, 
“and the last week I have been absorbed by it, 
body and soul. We have had some lively discus- 
sions, but everything is arranged at last, even to 
engaging the architect.” 

“Who is he?” Persis inquired, her resentment 
against Harold unjustifiably melting away when 
she found that his frigid manner in the past week 
arose from nothing personal to her. 

* Hill, Geoffry Hill. His mother and sister were 
with my mother last summer. Didn’t you see 
them ? ” 

*¢ Mrs. Hill and I became very good friends, but 
Miss Hill was there when I was at West Point.” 

“They have lately met with losses and can’t 
afford to live in New York. They liked Winter- 
borough so much that they have taken a house here 
for the spring and summer. Mrs. Hill means to 
come in about a fortnight.” 

“ Really? Why haven’t [heard of it before ?” 

“Only my mother and I have known of it, or 
you would have,” he returned with a smile. 

“Is itasecret any longer ?” 
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“No; if it were I should n’t tell you.” 

“ That,” said Persis with a laugh, “is positively 
insulting.” 

“T only meant that I should n’t tell any one if 
the news were not to be made public at once.” 

** How old is Geoffry Hill ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Young, or old? You must have some idea.” 

“ Not old, certainly, and not especially young.” 

“ About how old ?” she persisted. 

‘Somewhere between thirty and forty.” 

“‘Ts he attractive? ” 

“TY don’t know whether you would think him 
so.” 

“You are exasperatingly non-committal. Is he 
handsome ?”’ 

ENO. 

‘¢ Has he good manners ?” 

“ Persis, [saw him for one hour; and during 
that time Ellis and Morse and myself were discuss- 
ing the plans of the schoolhouse with him. He has 
lived abroad half his life and has studied architec- 
ture in Paris, more as a pastime than a pursuit ; 
they have been very rich and he has never done any 
practical work. He is a good draughtsman, how- 
ever, and will be cheaper than any one we could 
get; and with Chase for the master-builder we are 
sure to come out well.” 

Persis’s mind reverted to her work, and she 
thought that it would be interesting to have a new 
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type tostudy. ‘* How delightful it will be to have 
another man in town,” she said. ‘ And to think 
that I have heard nothing about the Hills before ! 
I shall confide all my secrets to you and your 
mother.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the month which followed, Persis did not 
have occasion to repeat that she had heard nothing 
of the Hills. They were talked of on all possible 
and impossible occasions. ‘Their advent was dis- 
cussed at the sewing circles, during calls and 
chance encounters in the post-office, and even on 
the church steps before the congregation entered 
the sanctuary, while after the service was over the 
all-important subject took precedence of William 
Talbot’s sermon. Persis suggested to her cousin 
that he should take the text of his next Sunday’s 
discourse from Jeremiah iii. 23: ‘“ Truly in vain 
is salvation hoped for from the Hills;” and long 
before Mrs. Hill and her son arrived she declared 
that she should like to move to the seashore, for 
she was tired of the “ Everlasting Hills.” 

At last they came, they saw, but it yet remained 
to be proved whether they conquered. The odds 
were heavily against them from the start, for no 
conduct could be farther removed than theirs from 
the orthodox standard of Winterborough. To 
fully understand the revolutionary nature of their 
proceedings one had to be born and bred in that 
town. All the grounds of complaint against them 
were canvassed thoroughly by the sewing circle 
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of the First Church that met. in the vestry, on a 
certain March afternoon, when the Hills had been 
in Winterborough for ten days. 

The vestry, which was obtained after four years’ 
hard work on the part of the ladies of the parish, 
was still in its pristine freshness. It consisted of 
a pleasant, square room with a smaller one open- 
ing out of it, which served as a kitchen. The walls 
of the larger room were stained a cheerful yellow 
and were adorned by engravings and photographs 
which were the gifts of different members of the 
congregation. They were not a choice collection, 
for they represented the surplus revenue of the va- 
rious households, and heretofore had been hiding 
their lights in closets and garrets. The furniture 
was of the same questionable kind ; but the chairs 
and tables were merely temporary, as the ladies 
were at present working to furnish the vestry. 

*T don’t somuch mind Mrs. Hill’s keeping an 
inside man,” said Mrs. Morse, “ but she ought not 
to put him into livery ; it is utterly incongruous in 
a place like Winterborough.” 

“Tt is foolish,” said Persis, “but it is amusing. 
Did you hear about my first call on Mrs. Hill? ” 

A chorus of “ No” greeted this remark, and sev- 
eral persons moved their chairs nearer to the girl. 

‘‘ Please pass me the No. 60 thread first. Thank 
you. It is a thrilling tale. I went to see Mrs. 
Hill the day after she came, as it was a Saturday 
and I had a spare morning. I thought perhaps I 
could help her get settled. To my surprise a hand- 
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some, elegant person came to the door. ‘Surely 
this can’t be Geoffry Hill!’ I thought, ‘as he isn’t 
to come until next week; and besides, I was told 
that he was n’t handsome, and I don’t believe he 
would wear brass buttons on his coat, although it 
may be the latest city fashion.’ ”’ 

At this point Persis made an effective pause, and 
everybody laughed. 

“¢ Ts Mrs. Hill in?’ said I. ‘No’m, Mrs. Hill 
has n’t come downstairs yet,’ he said stiffly. ‘Oh! 
I only thought that I might be of some help to her,’ 
I murmured, asI turned to go away. ‘ We have 
all the servants we require, ma’am,’ he remarked.” 

Here she paused again, and cries of, “* How out- 
rageous!” ‘“ How impudent!” ‘Could n’t the 
fellow tell a lady when he saw one?” resounded in 
every direction. 

“Tt was a case of mistaken identity on both 
sides,”’ said Persis, “* for it seemed I could n’t tell 
a servant when I saw one. I should n’t have cared, 
only I knew that I should be greeted by that same 
blue coat and brass buttons every time I went to 
that house, so I straightened myself up and said 
with dignity, ‘ Will you please tell Mrs. Hill that 
Miss Hastings, Dr. Hastings’s daughter, came to 
see if she could be of any assistance to her ?’ and 
immediately every brass button on that poor man’s 
coat put on an air of abject apology. Iam going 
to dine with the Hills to-morrow night, and I am 
so afraid I shall smile if he waits on table.” 

“You are going to dine at the Hills’!” Miss 
Cairns demanded in awe-struck tones. 
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“ Mattie is going, too,” Mrs. Ellis hastened to 
announce. ‘ Mrs. Hill said that she wanted some 
young people to amuse her son while he is here ; 
he only stays a week now, and then comes up later 
when the school-building is actually begun.” 

“The servants in that house must have a hard 
time, with breakfast at nine o’clock when all ener- 
getic people are half through their morning’s work, 
lunch at one when every one with common-sense 
is dining, and dinner at seven,’ said Mrs. Morse. 
** Then, too, they have dinner-parties nearly every 
night. They had one last Monday; they have no 
regard for washing and ironing days.” 

* They seem to wash whenever they feel like it,” 
said Miss Cairns. ‘Their clothes were all hung 
out on the line as I passed this afternoon; and 
there was no excuse for it as we had a perfectly 
bright Monday and Tuesday. There were five 
table-cloths on the line: they must have had a 
clean one every day those New York friends of 
theirs stayed with them.” 

“Why could n’t they have invited you to dine 
when their friends were here?” objected Mrs. 
Morse, who always found fault. ‘ They evidently 
think that Winterborough people are too provincial 
to please their distinguished guests. It is only 
when they are alone that they fall back on local 
talent for entertainment.” 

“ James is going to-morrow night,” Mrs. Pem- 
berton said, bristling with importance. 

“ Who else is to be there ?” 
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“Only William and Anna, and Harold Strong,” 
Persis replied. 

“It will be awkward for those temperance men 
to have wine on the table,” said Miss Cairns. “1 
almost wonder that they should consent to go to a 
house where it is used.” 

“They had three kinds of wine at their last 
dinner-party, and seven courses; so their second- 
girl told my cook,” Mrs. Pemberton stated. 

“‘ They contrive to live very well for people who 
have lost their money,” said Mrs. Ellis. “TI shall 
advise my husband to lose a little more money if 
this lavishness is the result. He has done a good 
deal in that line already.” 

“ Mrs. Hill’s not going to church is her most 
serious fault,” said Mrs. Morse judicially. “ Pray 
are we none of us fit for her to associate with? 
And are none of our ministers capable of preach- 
ing the gospel, simply because they make their own 
prayers instead of reading them out of a book? 
I never heard that Christ and the Apostles had 
anything approaching to the Episcopal Prayer- 
Book, if you go back to first principles.” 

“In the words of her own Litany,” said Persis, 
“poor Mrs. Hill seems to have done those things 
which she ought not to have done, and to have 
left undone those things which she ought to have 
done !” 

“‘T can understand her preferring the Episcopal 
service,” said Anna, with her usual charity for 
every one’s point of view, “and as there is ne 
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Episcopal church in town I don’t wonder that she 
likes better to read her prayer-book than to go to 
any of our churches and listen to what must seem 
to her a service shorn of all its grace.” 

“Why Anna Talbot! It is lucky your husband 
is not here to listen to these heterodox sentiments.” 

“JT like our own church best, of course,” said 
Anna with heightening color. ‘The simpler a 
thing is, the nearer it seems to me to the spirit of 
Christ, and yet I can understand her feeling. In 
both services, if the clergyman is worthy of his 
office and if the congregation is reverent the result 
is the same, but theirs appeals to the imagination, 
and one thinks instinctively of beautiful music and 
cathedral vistas, while ours appeals to the intellect, 
and we remember a handful of brave men strug- 
gling for their convictions, and aggressive in their 
desire for plainness and simplicity.” 

“T’m sure our church isn’t plain since we’ve 
had it repainted and colored glass windows put in, 
to say nothing of the new red pew-cushions,” said 
Mrs. Morse. 

Anna subsided, and the conversation drifted 
from pew-cushions to the chairs and tables that 
were needed in the vestry. 

Miss Cairns, however, soon wandered back to 
the old subject. 

“The Hills sit up half the night,’ she said 
solemnly. ‘One Saturday I woke up in the mid- 
dle of the night, at least it seemed like the middle 
of the night to me, but it was only half past eleven, 
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twenty-five minutes past, to be exact. I had a 
toothache and I wanted some paregoric, so I went 
to the closet in the front room; and across the 
way the lights were glaring in Mrs. Hill’s parlor. 
How much longer she sat up I can’t say, for I 
went back to bed and fell asleep. I meant to get 
up again to see if the lights were out by twelve, 
because the next day was Sunday and I should 
hope Mrs. Hill was a good enough Episcopalian 
not to sit up after twelve o’clock of a Saturday 
night in Lent. To be sure she may have been 
fasting and praying; I don’t want to be uncharita- 
ble, but Betty says she believes they always sit” — 

“Tt is time to get tea,” said Mrs. Ellis, who 
knew from long experience that Miss Cairns was 
capable of meandering on indefinitely if there were 
no outside distraction. 

“To-morrow night you will have a very different 
kind of a meal from this one,” Mrs. Morse said to 
Persis as they unpacked the baskets.in the kitchen. 
“You will forget all your old friends after you 
begin to consort with these city people.” 

“*No indeed, there is enough of the gypsy in 
me to prefer the unconventional; anything which 
at all resembles a picnic appeals to my imagina- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, her imagination was considerably 
occupied with the prospective dinner, especially 
with the knotty problem of what to wear, for 
among other facts she had discovered that Mrs. 
Hill dressed elaborately for dinner. The next 
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morning she had a hurried consultation with her 
aunt before going to school. Her summer gowns 
which might on a pinch be turned into evening 
dresses were all too much out of fashion to be 
adapted to the occasion at such short notice, and 
she was forced to decide on her black silk, that 
piece de résistance of every New England girl of 
the period. 

As she was hurrying home after school that 
night, Harold caught up with her. 

“‘T have read your stories at last, Persis,’ he 

said; “I am ashamed to have kept them so long, 
but I will give you my judgment now if I may 
walk along with you.” 
_ She was in no frame of mind to listen to a crit- 
ical opinion of her work, and hastily making her 
excuses she left him and went home to alter the 
drapery on her black silk gown. When she was 
at last dressed, she stopped at the next house for 
Anna and William. Anna was giving her chil- 
dren a last kiss, and William stood in the hall 
with some red roses in his hand. 

“These are the best that Winterborough can 
afford,” he said as he gave them to her. “I found 
some cream-colored ones for Anna, and these looked 
to me like you.” 

“ What a pretty speech! And how good you 
are!” she exclaimed gratefully. ‘‘ Now I shall look 
quite festive and feel ready to cope with any one. 
Is that Roger crying? I will go up and see if | 
can’t make him stop.” 
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‘Mamma not go to party,” he was saying, as 
Persis entered the room. “Mamma stay with 
Roger.” 

‘*Mamma stay, mamma stay,” chimed in Letitia. 

“Mamma must go, darlings,” Anna said gently. 

“No, no; mamma stay, mamma stay,” and more 
cries followed. 

“What shall I do?” Anna asked helplessly. 
“ Roger will make himself ill if he cries any more ; 
he has a little sore throat already.” 

“ Roger’s throat’s very sore,” a youthful voice 
observed. ‘“ Roger get sick if he kyes; very, very, 
very sick.” 

* Persis, I think I must give up going to-night,” 
Anna said, “* You will have to make my excuses. 
I don’t see*how I can leave these children.” 

‘Go downstairs,” Persis said firmly, ‘and I will 
see to the children. You and William had better 
start, as you have errands in the village, and I 
will meet you in the post-office. Please go,” she 
entreated as her cousin wavered. 

After a slight remonstrance Anna obeyed, and 
she and her husband set forth. 

‘““Now Roger Talbot, you know perfectly well 
that you are a very naughty boy,” Persis began ; 
and the little fellow stopped crying and regarded 
her intelligently. ‘* Maggie will come if you need 
anything; she is in the next room.” 

“T want mamma.” 

“So do I want your mamma,” Persis said 
promptly,” and so do all the ladies and gentlemen 
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at Mrs. Hill’s, and there are so many more people 
that want her there that she has to go.” 

“Tell us a stowy, Cousin Persis,” said Roger, 
with one of his engaging smiles. 

“Kiss do,” begged Letitia. 

“T promised to go to the Hills’ and so I must, 
but to-morrow night I will tell you a lovely story 
about four golden eggs in a nest; and now good: 
night.” 

Persis had just reached the door when Roger 
said : — 

“‘ | want a dink of water.” 

She came back and got the water for him in 
good faith, and as she was going downstairs Letitia 
called out : — 

“¢T want a dink of wasser, fifty dink of wasser.” 

Her cousin returned and gave her a long draught 
of the delectable liquid. Then she bade them good- 
night again. 

“Cousin Persis,” Roger called, “the blankets 
are off me. I’m very cold.” 

*¢ Roger Talbot,” she said, as she reéntered the 
room, “I am not a person to be imposed upon. 
You may call and call, but I shall not come back 
any more. Ask for what you want now, and then 
you must call Maggie.” 

* Cousin Persis, I want another dink of water.” 

** Nonsense.” 

“I’m very, very firsty.” 

“JT will give you each one more drink of water, 
and after that I must go.” She was faithful to 
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her promise, and then she tucked them up and 
kissed them for the last time; but as she was 
descending the stairs she could hear Roger say : — 

‘Cousin Persis, Letty wants more water; Cousin 
Persis, Cousin Persis, do you hear ?”’ 

“‘ Good-night,” she said: decisively as she closed 
the front door. 

She had not gone far, when to her dismay, she 
saw Harold. approaching. 

“T met William and Anna,” he said, “ and they 
told me you were a little behind, so I came for you 
as it is so dark.” 

‘You are very good.” 

“1 thought we could have a quiet time to talk 
over your stories.” 

“‘ Harold has no tact,” Persis reflected, impa- 
tiently. ‘Any other man would see that I don’t 
wish to discuss my work now, and get all out of 
temper before the dinner-party. Well,” she said 
sharply, “1 suppose your verdict is unfavorable 
since you are so anxious to give it.” 

“That is unfair, Persis,’’ he said in a hurt tone. 

She was aware of this fact as soon as the words 
were out of her mouth, and she knew, too, that she 
had been very ill-bred. ‘ Harqld always turns me 
into a shrew,” she thought regretfully. 

“‘T wish I could make you believe that I do not 
take pleasure in humiliating you,” he said. ‘If 
you knew what a sincere interest I have in you, 
you would be a little less severe with me.” 

She kept perversely silent. 
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“Tread your three stories with great care,” he 
began. 

Still she said nothing. 

“It is beginning to rain,” he observed, “ have 
you an umbrella?” 

** No, I never thought it would rain.” 

“Then perhaps you will allow me to hold mine 
over you,” he suggested. 

She was still very much out of humor, but she 
made an effort to control herself, and said, *“* Thank 
you ; it is lucky you brought an umbrella.” 

“Weare not in step,” he remarked. “If you 
take my arm we can get on better.” 

“ No, thank you; I have to hold up my dress. 
As for our being in step, how can you expect it, 
when our ideas, our wishes, and our ambitions are 
all different ?”” She stumbled into a tree as she 
spoke, which circumstance somewhat marred the 
effect.of her words. 

Without further ceremony Harold drew her 
hand through his arm. ‘Your own pace may be 
preferable to mine under most conditions,” he 
said, ** but of a dark evening mine has its advan- 
tages.” 

Persis was usually allowed to do precisely as she 
pleased, and therefore this summary method of 
procedure had the charm of novelty. 

“ Of your three stories I like the one for chil- 
dren the best,” Harold continued. ‘“ In that you 
are simpler and less self-conscious. Why you are 
self-conscious when you write, when you are free 
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from self-consciousness when you talk, I don’t pre- 
tend to say ; but you do not seem entirely at home 
in the use of your materials. The sentences, many 
of them, are stiff.” 

“ William thought the English very good,” she 
said in self-defense. 

He made an impatient movement. ‘ You prob- 
ably did not ask him for a critical judgment ; but 
I understood that you wanted my true opinion.” 

“Yes,” said Persis, who was painfully aware 
that she only wanted his true opinion if it were 
favorable. 

‘The English is good in a way,” he admitted. 
*‘ There are occasional slips in rhetoric, yet on the 
whole the construction is better than I expected ; 
but even greater purity of construction would not 
atone for the want of ease. In addition, all three 
of the stories lack imagination. And where is your 
humor? One can’t talk to you for five minutes 
without discovering it.” 

“Did you find a single good thing in the sto- 
ries ?’’ she asked in a subdued voice. 

“Yes, several. Your descriptions, although 
they have no touch of poetry, are true. One sees 
what you describe; and your characters are fairly 
lifelike. Perhaps I can’t make you see what I 
mean without ” — 

‘J am not so dull as my stories,” she broke in 
impetuously. “I can see perfectly well what you 
mean. You found them thoroughly uninteresting.” 

His momentary silence confirmed her impression. 
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“¢ They were better than I expected,” he said at 
last. 

* Thank you. You have told me that my Eng- 
lish is bad, my characters unlike life, my descrip- 
tions prosaic, and you say I have no imagination ; 
and yet, on the whole, my work is better than you 
expected. You must have had an exalted opinion 
of my abilities.” 

‘There is no use in talking with you if you in- 
sist upon misrepresenting everything I say.” 

They had reached the village, and were turning 
up North Street as he spoke. 

“* He has put me out of humor for the whole 
evening,” Persis thought; “ I shall be too unhappy 
to say anything to anybody.”’ 

“J am sorry that I cannot give you unlimited 
praise,” Harold said, “since you find it so hard 
to hear the truth; but if my verdict makes you 
give up writing, I shall be glad that I”? — 

“ Tt won’t, nothing will make me give up writing ; 
I care too much for it. Do you think my stories 
worse than any you ever read?” she demanded, 
with a desperate wish to get at the whole truth, no 
matter how unfavorable it might be. 

“No, certainly not. They are better than many 
stories.’ 

* But they are dull,” she sighed, ‘“ which is, after 
all, the one unpardonable fault.”’ 

He was silent. 

“Did you think them duller than the average 
story ?”’ she persisted. 
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‘“‘Persis, we have talked enough on this subject. 
I am sorry that I did not find your storics more 
interesting, but what difference does it make since 
you are interesting yourself? One can’t be every- 
thing.” 

They talked of other things until they reached 
the gate of the house for which they were bound. 
Then Persis said abruptly, ‘“ You will promise 
faithfully never to breathe a word of my wanting 
to write ?”’ 

“T promised that the other day.” 

** And be sure not to mention it to the Hills.” 

‘Of course I shan’t mention it to the Hills.” 

Persis thought that Harold’s criticisms would 
spoil her evening ; but she seemed to have left her 
ill-humor with her other wraps, in the hall, for the 
moment she entered the Hills’ pleasant drawing- 
room she was all gayety and life. 

Mrs. Hill came forward cordially to meet them. 
She had an unmistakable air of distinction, and 
the manners of a woman of the world. Her finish 
and ease produced the effect of grace, and a certain 
elegance in the fashioning of her gown gave her, in 
Persis’s eyes, an unfair advantage over the femi- 
nine portion of her guests. 

She at once presented her son to Persis, who ex- 
amined her new acquaintance with some curiosity. 
He was tall and thin; this was what first impressed 
her; then she was struck with his lack of color. 
It was true that he was plain, as Harold had said, 
who by the way looked very handsome in compari- 
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son. It vexed Persis to find that Mrs. Hill had 
the power of drawing Harold out on his best side. 
She had not realized how attractive he could be 
until she saw his fine eyes light up with pleasure, 
and heard him respond with animation to some 
questions which his hostess asked him about Ger- 
many, apropos of some German books on the table. 

Persis was soon engaged in an animated talk 
with Mr. Hill, but this did not prevent her from 
glancing with interest around the room which had 
not been wholly furnished when she was last in it. 
She was impressed by the number of the draperies 
and rugs as well as by the quantity and quality of 
the pictures which were crowded into every avail- 
able space to hide the ugly wall-paper. At last 
her eyes wandered to Mattie Ellis’s plump, good- 
natured face, and to her stocky little figure in its 
badly fitting maroon cashmere. ‘ She is as evi- 
dently a country-girl as Mrs. Hill is unmistakably 
a town-bred woman,” she thought. ‘“ Mattie could 
be very pretty if she only knew how to make the 
most of herself; she has a lovely complexion and 
beautiful golden-brown hair.” There was James 
Pemberton at last, blushing very much because he 
was late ; and so painfully awkward in his unac- 
customed surroundings that Persis felt heartily 
sorry for him. He took her out to dinner. 

‘“‘T believe I have given you the wrong arm, 
Persis,” he said, anxiously watching Harold and 
Mattie, who were in front of them. “ Perhaps you 
would rather change sides.” 
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‘‘No, indeed. I am too much overwhelmed at 
the honor of being taken out to dinner to be criti- 
eal. It is the first time that such a thing ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

“Ts that so?. Somehow you are the kind of a 
person who — who always lights on your feet, don’t 
you know; and wherever you are, it seems as if 
you had always been there.” 

“Thank you; that is the very nicest compliment 
I ever had,” she said seriously. She was too kind 
to try repartee often with James, and consequently 
his impression of her differed materially from that 
of Harold. 

They were presently seated in the dining-room, 
which, in spite of its small size and hopeless wall- 
paper, had been made to look positively regal by 
means of silver candelabra with pink shades and 
a wealth of Catherine Mermet roses. The man in 
livery was waiting on table. He came presently to 
fill the wineglasses. There were three at every 
place, and James was already eying his apprehen- 
sively. Winterborough was at that time in the 
midst of a temperance agitation which shook the 
town to its foundations. Anna, who always pre- 
ferred to do as the Romans do, passively allowed 
her glass to be filled with claret, Mattie followed 
her example, but Harold and William shook their 
heads as the wine approached. As ill-luck would 
have it, James’s attention was diverted just as the 
butler reached him, and his glass was half filled 
before he had grasped the situation. 
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“JT don’t want any wine,” he said, with height- 
ening color. “I have taken the pledge, thank 
you.” Then, gathering courage, he added, “ We 
feel very much — stirred up on the temperance 
question ; there are so many rum-shops here, and 
— and —we are trying to close them all and — 
and convict persons who — sell liquor.” 

Having once mounted his hobby, James pro- 
ceeded to put it through its paces, and Persis, 
keenly in sympathy with his views, but no less 
keenly alive to the impropriety of his airing them 
at the present moment, was in agony lest he should 
contrive to make himself utterly ridiculous. When 
he paused for breath she came to the rescue. 

“Mr. Pemberton and I believe in total absti- 
nence, Mr. Hill,” she said. ‘ By the way, it is very 
inconvenient to have principles; but since we have 
them, we will present you with all our wine- 
glasses,” and she ranged the six in a row before 
her astonished host. ‘ You can make them into a 
facade, or any other architectural design which you 
prefer,” she suggested. 

There was something irresistibly winning in the 
half mischievous, half appealing expression of her 
face as she performed this coup d'état. Geoffry 
Hill laughed heartily, and accorded her more at- 
tention than he had yet given her. Asa rule he 
was not attracted by plain women, while grace and 
beauty always charmed him. Hitherto he had 
been chiefly interested in Anna Talbot, who was 
his right-hand neighbor; but before dinner was 
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over he discovered that a pretty figure and a viva- 
cious manner go far toward atoning for lack of 
beauty. He was sufficiently pleased with Persis’s 
piquant talk to seek her out in the drawing-room 
later in the evening. He drew her over to the 
bow-window on the pretext of showing her an 
etching; and having thus detached her from the 
others and yet kept her near enough to them to 
avoid the appearance of a ¢éte-d-téte, he began to 
talk to her at his ease. 

Anna had been playing some of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words,” and Mr. Hill asked 
Persis if she too would not give them some music 
by-and-by. 

“1?” she said, with a little laugh. “I don’t 
know one tune from another.” 

*¢ Your cousin has a delightful touch. I should 
like to sketch her with her profile against that dull 
blue curtain. There is something in her face that 
makes me think of a Pre-Raphael Madonna.” 

“Ts n’t she beautiful?” Persis said with enthu- 
siasm. ‘“ And she is even lovelier than her face.” 

“Do you sketch, Miss Hastings ? ” 

“No, I am hopelessly ungifted ; I have no ac- 
complishments.” 

“Ah! It is too late to make me believe that, 
for one of your good friends has already told me 
that you write.” 

“Who told you?” 

*¢ Miss — something or other — Carr, or Carson.” 

‘¢ Miss Cairns, probably.” 
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“Yes, that was the name. Don’t regret that 
she betrayed you, for I am extremely interested in 
women who write. I have several friends among 
the guild ; it is such a good thing for girls to have 
a career.” 

“ Yes,” said Persis heartily, warming before 
these unaccustomed signs of approval. 

“* Have you always wanted to write?” Mr. Hill 
asked, in his quiet, well-bred manner which exon- 
erated his words from the charge of idle curiosity. 

“« Always, and from my earliest years I have 
been a disciple of the realistic school. One of the 
first things I can remember is trying to write a 
story. My cousin Mrs. Talbot is five years older 
than I am, and she undertook to write a poem. 
She was n’t more than ten, so I must have been 
very small. I can remember her poem now.” 

“ Do repeat it,” he urged. 

“¢¢ When I was young I used to climb 
Up the steeple to tell the time.’ 
Its want of vraisemblance troubled me even then, 
stern realist that I was, until it occurred to me 
that the hero of the epic was probably near- 
sighted.” 

“ What was your story ?”” Mr. Hill asked, join- 
ing in her laugh. 

““*Qnce upon a time there was a little mouse 
' that went out of its hole; and when it got tired, 
it turned round and went back again,’”’ she said 
demurely. 

“Bravo! That is excellent, and a good speci- 
men of realism.” 
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“ Yes, it has the merit of being true to nature.” 

“JT have read many realistic novels which are 
constructed on that plan,” Geoffry observed. 

‘So have I; only they are not often so com- 
plete as my tale. The realistic novelist is fond of 
leaving his readers uncertain as to the fate of the 
mouse; he goes out from his hole, and we have to 
exercise our imaginations as to the end of his 
career ; he either goes back again, or he does n't.” 

“‘ Exactly, and this vagueness is called art.” 

“Yes. I am so glad that I live in the period of 
realism. I never know how to end my stories, but 
henceforth I shall call this poverty of imagination 
the necessary reserve of high art.” 

“Fave you begun your novel yet?” 

“‘] have only written two chapters.” 

‘Where is the scene laid, if Imay ask? The sur- 
roundings count for so much in the realistic novel.” 

** At West Point.” 

“That is a capital background for a story. 
Won’t you give me a little sketch of the plot?” 
he begged. 

“J don’t think I could.” 

“You might at least tell me the motif,” he sug- 
gested persuasively. 

“The story begins with a young girl who lives 
on the other side of the river from West Point, but 
near enough to see the lights in the camp. She is 
imaginative, and she makes a romance in which 
she is the heroine, and some unknown, gray-coated 
cadet the hero.” 
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“That is a good beginning,” he said encourag- 
ingly. 

“ Madeline’s uncle promises to take her to West 
Point, and she makes a pretty gown for herself 
and gets all ready to go, and he forgets to come 
for her.” 

“ Heartless man! ” 

“T am giving the merest sketch of the story, and 
so I won’t stop to tell about all the things which 
delayed the fulfillment of Madeline’s dreams. At 
last the war broke out, and that completely put an 
end to them, and afterwards she went to the West 
to take care of her brother’s motherless daughter. 
She was determined that her niece should have, 
when she grew up, what she herself had longed 
for and missed; so she took her to West Point.” 

“« Did n’t the aunt ever have a lover ?”’ 

** No, and she was the kind of woman who was 
born to be loved ; simple, unselfish, and loving.” 

*¢ What was the niece like?” 

“The young Madeline was superb; the sort of 
girl to whom men lose their hearts at first sight. 
Her stay at West Point was a triumphal progress ; 
every one admired her, and two men fell desper- 
ately in love with her. The little, elderly aunt 
almost broke her warm heart in sympathy with 
both of Madeline’s lovers, while they never gave 
a thought to the faded spinster, who was only 
the glorious Madeline’s ‘Aunt Maddy,’ her very 
name having been appropriated by her brilliant 
niece.” 
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“JT am greatly interested in your story,” Mr. 
Hill said, as Persis made a dramatic pause. 

“You are very good to say so; people usually 
tell me frankly that my stories are stupid.” 

“They must be very undiscerning people. Go 
on, I am longing to hear the end.” 

“There isn’t any end. That is the blessing of 
realism.” 

‘“‘ Miss Hastings! You are too cruel.” 

‘“‘ Madeline, who is a gay, thoughtless girl, goes 
off to conquer in new fields, leaving her lovers 
broken-hearted, while her own heart is untouched ; 
and her aunt, poor little woman, is very wretched 
because of the grief of the two men. She has seen 
West Point at last. I shall call the story ‘A Wish 
Fulfilled.’ ” 

** A cynical, but excellent title.” 

‘Yes, there is one thing worse than not seeing 
Carcassonne.” 

*¢ And what is that?” he inquired. 

“To see it.” 

‘“‘T supposed that was what you meant. Do you 
know, I like your plot immensely, but I can’t see 
how you came to think of it. You strike me as a 
happy, fortunate person.” 

“Tam,” she assented smiling. ‘ That is why I 
want to write a tragedy. If I were unhappy I 
should write farces.” 

“Have you arranged your dramatis persone 
carefully?” Geoffry asked presently. 

“J cannot get a hero,” she confessed. ‘I have 
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used my father and my cousin-in-law as models in 
my other stories until there isn’t a shred of them 
left, and besides, William Talbot is not exactly my 
idea of a military hero.” 

“YT should think not,” he said, sympathetically, 
glancing, as he spoke, at William’s most pacific 
face. “But you might take Mr. Strong for a 
model.”’ 

“Oh, no!” she said, hastily looking in Har- 
_old’s direction, “‘ 1 should never venture on such a 
liberty.” 

“He would fit the part,’ Mr. Hill ‘insisted. 
‘** He has a straight military figure, and a love of 
fighting. Put him into the cadet uniform, and 
shave off his mustache and beard, and you have 
the military hero complete.” 

* T wish one could put one’s friends into books,” 
Persis sighed, “or else, that I, like Miss Austen, 
did not dread ‘an invasion of social proprieties.’ 
I dearly love that phrase.” 

“Yes! ‘the inimitable Jane’ knew how to put a 
thing.” 

“ And you like her, too?” 

‘*] swear by her.” 

“Then I am sure we shall be friends,” she said 
cordially. ‘To go back to what I was saying a 
minute ago, however; I wish that writers, like ar- 
tists, could openly draw from models. Who minds 
having her face stared at by an indifferent public 
at an Art Exhibition? But even a Goethe can’t 
immortalize a Charlotte and a Kestner’ without 
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having them buzzing about his head like a couple 
of angry bees.. Ungrateful mortals! Think of 
the honor of living in the minds of men for 
ages!” 

“You make me ambitious to be immortalized.” 

‘Tf one could at least hire models as artists do, 
it would be some comfort,” she went on. ‘ How 
charming it would be to get a sitter for a quarter 
of a dollar an hour whom one would feel justified 
in drawing, and also in drawing out. J would even 
pay fifty cents an hour for the privilege of studying 
my hero.” | 

“That is a most tempting bait,” Geoffry said. 
“T have never earned any money. If I accept 
your offer, can you promise me, besides the satis- 
faction of earning my salt, the comfort of having 
my virtues faithfully portrayed for an admiring 
posterity ?” 

“T should put in your faults, too; remember 
that I am a realist, and have progressed beyond 
Lord Orville and Edward Lindsay.” 

‘¢T can bear the severest scrutiny as to my mo- 
tives and actions, if you will only consent to give 
me dark hair and eyes; but if this is against your 
conscience, you can at least mention that I have a 
charming smile, for that is a necessity to a hero, 
even of the realistic school. *You can say some- 
thing like this: ‘He was not handsome, but he 
had a face which shone on all around him like 
the friendly electric light; and his eyes, hair, 
mustache, nose, and complexion were all so good 
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that one forgot that by all rules of art he would 
be termed plain.’ ” 

“JT will try to remember this apt description,” 
Persis said with gravity equal to his. 

He interested her the more, because he looked 
like the most conventional of men, whose pulse 
would never be quickened beyond the regulation 
number of beats a minute. She was curious to see 
how far his appearance and his character were at 
war with each other. 

“ When do you do your writing?” he asked. 

* When don’t I do it, would be an easier ques- 
tion to answer.” 

“If you expect to succeed you must set apart a 
regular time for work every day.” 

“ But I teach every day. I only have Saturdays 
to myself.” 

“You teach? Iam surprised.” 

** Why, please ?”’ 

“Because you have none of the marks of the 
teacher upon you.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“They are as unmistakable as the marks by 
which Rosalind knew a lover. A resolute air, 
which you have not. A dictatorial manner, which 
you have not. A contempt for feminine trifles, 
which you have not. An unquestionable spirit, 
which you have not. An objection to badinage, 
which you have not. Look at Strong, he is the 
teacher personified.” 

“Tf I were half so good a teacher as Mr. Strong, 
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and if I knew one single thing as thoroughly as he 
knows everything, I should be very proud,” she 
responded quickly. 

‘Put it down in your notebook,” he said. 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“ After describing the face and figure of your 
hero say: ‘He had the fault of speaking ill of peo- 
ple, but he was unaware of it, and called the habit 
“analysis of character.” ’ ” 

Persis laughed, and thought Mr. Hill charming. 

Meanwhile the whist-players were settling them- 
selves for a rubber, while Mrs. Hill came over to 
ask her son and Persis to join Anna and William 
in a game of crambo. 3 

The muse who presides over the whist-table, for 
in these days there is a tenth muse for that especial 
purpose, is capricious in her favors. Repartee, 
imagination, social charm have no power to win 
her. It is concentration, reflection, and the more 
serious qualities of mind which propitiate her. 
Persis, for instance, detested whist, and played so 
poor a game that she had long ceased to be in re- 
quest as a partner, whereas James — the plodding, 
uninteresting James Pemberton — played scienti- 
fically, not so well as Harold, who added brains to 
conscientiousness, but sufficiently well to be a for- 
midable adversary. He played with Mrs. Hill, 
against Harold and Mattie, and the four enjoyed 
themselves by maintaining that strict silence dear 
to the heart of the whist-player. 

When the evening was at length at an end, and 
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Persis was putting on her wraps in the hall, Mr. 
Hill came up to her. “ When may I give you a 
sitting?” he asked gravely, “Shall it be Satur- 
day afternoon from three to five?” 

“Certainly, that will be charming,” she said, 
without the smallest idea that he was in earnest. 

She caught Harold’s eyes restively wandering 
in her direction. It was evident that he was dis- 
pleased with her. Fortunately, his pleasure or 
displeasure was a matter of indifference to her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘¢ WE must clean the library to-day,” Miss Has- 
tings said to her niece the next morning. 

This announcement implied an all-day’s work, 
for house-cleaning in Winterborough was not the 
simple affair which itis in a larger place. It meant 
not merely personal supervision, but personal as- 
sistance ; it meant, to descend to details, dipping a 
cloth in soapy hot water and scrubbing paint for 
hours with energy and diligence. Cleaning the 
library also implied a further labor, for Dr. Has- 
tings allowed no domestic to meddle with his pre- 
cious volumes. fPersis therefore had to mount a 
step-ladder and take down all the books on the 
shelves and hand them to her aunt, who opened and 
shut them with violence to let loose the imprisoned 
dust and carefully dusted their covers before giving 
them back to her niece. When this young woman 
was a little girl and was left to do many of the 
shelves alone, she used to sit on the top of the step- 
ladder and open the volumes until she found one 
that pleased her fancy, and then read by the hour 
together. In this way it took a long time to clean | 
the library. 

“ Itseems providential that your father had to go 
to Boston to-day,” Miss Hastings said. ‘ We can 
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get everything done before he comes back to-night. 
Poor fellow! A car journey of eight hours is not 
comfortable. I hope he won’t lose the box with 
his luncheon in it before he eats the things. It 
is lucky, Persis, that you and I haven’t inher- 
ited the Hastings absent-mindedness. We have n’t 
your father’s wonderful thoughts, but we can make 
things comfortable for him.” 

Miss Hastings was one of those elderly women 
who are still young at heart, but whose youth is 
the result of absence of experience quite as much 
as of sympathy. Sympathy she had, however, in 
an abnormal degree: it outran her quickness of 
perception. She was always putting herself in an- 
other person’s place and imagining how she would 
feel and act if so situated; but she lacked the 
keener perception which would have shown her 
that the other person was so constituted as to feel 
and act in an opposite manner. She was sensitive, 
and constantly on the lookout to shield her ac- 
quaintances, whether they were sensitive or cal- 
lous; and she was romantic, and always credited 
her young friends with an equal amount of senti- 
ment. She had once been engaged, but her brief 
romance had terminated tragically in the death of 
her lover before she was twenty. She accepted her 
lot, however, with so much sweetness that she was 
never thought of as an unhappy woman. 

Tell me what Mr. Hill is like, and what you 
talked about?” she asked as she took an armful 
of books from Persis. 
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Miss Jennie had the firm belief that every un- 
married man was an incipient lover, and she ex- 
pected all individuals of this class to fall in love 
with her fascinating niece. She felt that Geoffry 
Hill might be the coming hero. “Is he hand- 
some ?” she added. 

“Not at all. Look out, Aunt Jennie; don’t let 
those books fall.” 

* Anna said that he had a distinguished air,” 
Miss Jennie ventured, “ and that he talked delight- 
fully about church music and cathedrals abroad.” 

“ He is all things to all women,I suspect. This 
step-ladder is very shaky ; if I fall, remember that 
I die in a good cause.” 

“Did you think him distinguished-looking? ” 
her aunt persisted. 

“Yes. He has more ‘air’ than any of the Win- 
terborough men. He is charming, thoroughly 
charming,” she said, perfectly comprehending the 
drift of her companion’s thoughts, and delighted 
to mislead her. 

Miss Jennie was small and slight, like Persis, 
but unlike her she was very pretty, with dark, ap- 
pealing eyes, and hair that would curl in spite of 
the fact that it sheltered the head of a woman past 
fifty. “ What a pity that Aunt Jennie and I can’t 
change places,”’ her niece thought. 

. “Give me a description of Mr. Hill,’ Miss Has. 
tings begged. 

“ He is tall and thin and he has light hair, light 
eyes, a light mustache and a light complexion; 
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and he gives one the feeling that light men are 
necessarily more refined and better bred than dark 
ones. It is n’t because he is light, though, but be- 
cause he is Geoffry Hill ; if he were dark, one would 
feel that it was the correct thing to be dark, and 
that light men were insipid. His face, hair, and 
mustache are the same color, so that he looks like 
a piece of calico that has been washed until it has 
faded.” 

* Persis, what a comparison !” - 

“ Itis an apt one ; and like some old calico he is 
more pleasing than if he were of a decided pattern. 
He bears the mark of having come from the right 
shop. In short, asI have already said, he is per- 
fectly delightful, and I long to have you see him.” 

Her aunt had that pleasure before the day was 
over. After dinner she and Persis were again at 
work among the books, when Mr. Hill was an- 
nounced. 

“ fe has actually come,” thought the girl; “he 
has plenty of audacity.” She was on the top of 
the step-ladder when he was ushered into the par- 
lor, and as the folding-doors which connected that 
room and the library were ajar, she could not es- 
cape being seen. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Hill,” she called gayly 
from her step-ladder, making the best of a bad sit- 
uation ; “I hope you won’t be stiffened by our for- 
mality. Mr. Hill, this is my aunt, Miss Hastings.” 

“T am very glad tosee you,” Miss Jennie said 
shyly. ‘“ You must forgive this reception, but we 
did not expect callers this afternoon.” 
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“ And so we did n’t tell Delia to say we were not 
at home,” Persis added. “One of the peculiarities 
of Winterborough, as you will soon find, Mr. Hill, 
is that unless people are outside of their houses they 
are very much‘at home.’ No polite fictions can 
exist here. Miss Cairns called this morning and 
found us cleaning the library, so by this time every 
one in town knows that we are doing it.” 

She descended the step-ladder tranquilly, and 
asked her guest whether he preferred to dust books 
or to clean paint. 

“My dear child,’ Miss Jennie exclaimed in 
horrified accents as she looked at Mr. Hill’s irre- 
proachable coat, “ you must remember that this 
gentleman has come to make a call!” 

‘He has come as a model,” her niece returned. 
“JT am to study him for an hour, and I can get a 
great deal of insight into his character by finding 
which domestic occupation he prefers, scrubbing or 
dusting.” 

It is almost certain that Mr. Hill had never been 
placed in precisely similar circumstances, but judg- 
ing from his behavior one would have said that it 
was his daily habit to assist in house-cleaning. He 
replied that he preferred dusting, and immediately 
took up a book from a pile on the floor, opened 
and shut it in the approved manner, and then 
elaborately dusted it. ‘ Hill’s Rhetoric,” he said, 
as he examined: the covers, ‘I suppose you know 
it by heart.” 

“It is what I expect to study this afternoon,” 
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Persis observed, as she divested herself of her 
brown-and-white checked apron and gave her hair 
a furtive touch. 

“J hope you are going to read me the beginning 
of your novel,” Mr. Hill said persuasively as she 
led the way into the parlor. “If Iam to pose as 
a military hero we can proceed less in the dark to 
the business of the hour if you read me the first 
chapters of ‘A Wish Fulfilled.’ ” 

With Persis, however, one could go a certain 
distance but no farther. She had been surprised 
into talking of her work the night before, but to 
tell the plot of her story in an unguarded moment 
to a stranger was a different matter from showing 
it to him in cold blood. ‘Have you ever been to 
West Point?” she asked. 

“Yes, twice.” 

“Ts the Hudson as much like the Rhine as 
people say?” 

‘Imagine castles sprinkled on every elevation 
along the Hudson and the interstices filled in with 
vineyards ; dress the natives in peasant costume 
and crowd every inch with historical associations, 
and you will have a faint idea of the Rhine.” 

“ There were enough historical associations along’. 
the Hudson for me. I am glad I live in a new 
country. I should die if I lived in Rome, for in- 
stance, and had to know all the history of my | 
city from Romulus and Remus down to the pres- 
ent day. Here in Winterborough life is simpler. 


We are only a hundred and forty years old. Shall 
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you be here at our church fair which we are to have 
on the anniversary of the founding of the town?”’ 

“J don’t know; it depends upon how well I am 
amused in Winterborough; at present I should say 
Yes.” - 

“Tt will be very amusing. Weare to have dan- 
cing, which shocks some people, but the scrupulous 
can retire to their houses at nine o’clock and leave 
the floor clear for the unscrupulous. Every woman 
will wear her great-grandmother’s best brocade 
gown and powder her hair; and the minuet is to 
be danced on the platform by eight of us; curiously 
enough, even the scrupulous have no objection to 
that. Do you know how to dance the minuet, and 
won’t you be one in the set?” she asked, with a 
sudden inspiration. 

“‘T have danced it, and I should be glad to help 
you if I am here,” was his encouraging reply. 

There was nothing personal in the talk which 
followed. The charm of her companion’s manner 
grew on Persis, but she felt that instead of drawing 
him out he was drawing her out. 

When he rose to go she asked him to wait a 
moment, and slipping out of the room she presently 
returned with a somewhat dingy half-dollar which 
she extended to her astonished visitor. She was 
perfectly unembarrassed, and enjoyed his look of 
perplexity. ‘Surely you have n’t forgotten that 
the desire to earn your salt was your chief motive 
in giving me this sitting ?” she inquired. 

He looked. very much amused as the situation 
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dawned upon him. ‘“Can’t you suggest some way 
of my spending my too easily earned riches?” he 
asked, as he accepted the coin. 

“ Certainly,” she replied promptly, “ you can 
spend it at the fair; Miss Ellis and I are to have 
charge of the fish-pond.” 

“YT had meant to go to New York week after 
next. Will you dance all the waltzes with me at 
the fair if I stay over?” 

“With pleasure.” 

‘And may I see you every day? I require a 
great deal of amusement.” 

**T am busy every day; it is a pity, for I require 
a great deal of amusement too.” 

“JT might walk home from school with you,” he 
suggested tentatively. 

“That would be very nice. James Pemberton 
walks home with me every day, as we live opposite 
each other, and you and he could talk Europe to- 
gether.” 

** Does he walk to school with you?” 

** Usually, in the afternoon.” 

“‘ But not in the morning ?” 

“No. I start a little before half past eight. To 
be sure to be here in season you will have to leave 
your house before eight. I shall expect you on 
Monday morning,” she said with a mischievous 
smile. 

He bade her good-by, and then turned to make 
his adieux to her aunt, who came in at the mo- 
ment. 
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“Tf either you or your mother care to come 
to church to-morrow, Mr. Hill, we shall be de- 
lighted to have you sit in our pew,” Miss Has- 
tings said hospitably. ‘My brother can seldom 
be there, so we have abundant room.” 

“ Persis,” said her aunt as she watched their 
guest go down the street, “how well he walks; 
with such an air of conscious power ; and he isn’t 
nearly so plain as you led me to expect. His man- 
ners are excellent, too.” 

“ Aunt Jennie, I told seh that he was an un- 
commonly charming man.” 

Persis was too busy to let her thoughts dwell on 
her new acquaintance, for she had her scholars’ 
monthly examination papers to look over that even- 
ing, and the next morning she urged Anna, who 
seemed worn out, to let her take her Sunday-school 
class. This meant some preparation, as Persis 
was not so familiar with the Old Testament as she 
should have been. It was not until she was seated 
in the square, old-fashioned pew in the First Church, 
with Miss Jennie in the corner at her left and 
Roger on a cricket at her feet, that she had any 
leisure to think. Harold Strong and his mother 
had the pew directly opposite, across the middle 
aisle, and her first impulse was to see if they were 
at church. Yes, here came Mrs. Talbot now, in 
her widow’s weeds; her slender figure was more 
graceful than that of any of the young girls, and 
clinging to a hand on either side of their mother | 
were the twins in their Kate Greenaway brown 
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coats trimmed with beaver, and their large brown 
hats. Here was Harold too; he did not often 
come to church. And there—could she believe 
her eyes — there were Mrs. Hill and her son walk- 
ing up the middle aisle, and now they were pausing 
at the door of her own pew! In her stately prog- 
ress to the seat in the corner which Miss Jennie 
instantly vacated, Mrs. Hill brushed against Roger, 
and almost knocked him over, and the little fellow 
exclaimed in audible accents, “ That’s me.” 

Geoffry took his place by Persis, who heard 
scarcely a word of the service. To begin with, 
Roger was constantly on her mind, for with the 
inherent depravity of his age he behaved much 
worse than usual, owing to the presence of the dis- 
tinguished guests. As a last resource his cousin 
took from her pocket a long line of boys and girls, 
fondly holding hands, which she had cut from some 
brown wrapping-paper that morning. In the second 
place, Mr. Hill engrossed a considerable share of 
her attention. Anna had taken two of the hymn- 
books home to sing from on Sunday evenings, and 
therefore Persis and her right-hand neighbor had 
to share the same book, and it was difficult to hold 
it at an angle which would accommodate the tall 
Mr. Hill’s near-sighted eyes and her own far- 
sighted ones. She breathed a sigh of relief when 
the last hymn was sung and the benediction was 
over. 

Mrs. Talbot stopped to greet Mrs. Hill after 
church, while Harold and Geoffry exchanged com- 
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monplaces, and Roger generously severed the 
clasped hands of his treasures, giving a portion of 
them to Katherine and Ruth. 

“ My dear Miss Hastings,’ Mrs. Hill said, turn- 
ing to Persis, “‘Geoffry tells me that you have 
written a delightful story about West Point. If 
you can come and read it to me some morning I 
shall be charmed. I expect to be very lonely after 
my son has gone.” 

Persis, at that instant, caught a sombre glance 
from Harold. It decided her to say cordially: ‘I 
shall be glad to read it to you, only I shall have to 
come some evening, because I teach.” 

‘“‘ How do you si Mrs. Hill?” Mrs. Periherian 
said, as she pressed forward. “I am so glad to 
see you in our church. I hope you have SR 
the sermon. William Talbot is always so practical, 
and so spiritual too. ‘The tongue is a little fire,’ 
I am sure every one in Winterborough ought to 
realize that. If the coat fits we must put it on; 
not that anything of that kind could fit you, Mrs. 
Hill. I want to thank you for making my boy so 
happy on Friday evening. He is rather bashful, 
and perhaps he may not have told you what an 
enjoyable time he had.” 

Persis hastened to appropriate Mrs. Pemberton’s 
conversation. She had a nervous sense of respon- 
sibility with regard to the Pembertons, for James’s 
admission into the exclusive circle of Winterbor- 
ough was chiefly due to her. The senior Mr. Pem- 
berton owned a large dry-goods store in which his 
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son sold dress-materials behind a counter. Now, 
according to Winterborough canons, it was per- 
fectly legitimate to make flannel in the mills, but 
it was not the correct thing to sell it at retail in 
the shops. Wealth was frowned upon when it was 
made in trade. It was never regarded with much 
favor, but the rich mill-owner, Mr. Morton, and 
his charming family, were so high-bred that their 
large fortune was forgiven them. The Pember- 
tons’ wealth, on the other hand, was thought decid- 
edly vulgar. Nevertheless, James, because he had 
received a better education than his brothers, and 
because he had been accepted by the Hastingses 
and the Talbots, was permitted to penetrate within 
the charmed circle. James, however, was one 
thing, and his mother was quite another. She was 
a loud-voiced, pushing woman, whose idea of dis- 
tinction was to wear a camel’s-hair shawl with a 
scarlet centre, over a black silk gown, and to be 
invited to the tea-parties given by the Mortons, 
Hastingses, Talbots, Richmonds, and Ellises. 

She had accomplished the shawl and the gown, 
but the festivities for which her soul thirsted were 
less within her control. At present she was forced 
to shine in the reflected glory of her son. 

“T should like to walk along with you if I may,” 
Mr. Hill said to Persis as the group broke up. 

“Certainly. I am going to walk into the vestry 
and take my cousin’s Sunday-school class.” 

“Then I will bid you good morning, unless you 
will let me join your class.” 
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“Tt is the infant class, and I am afraid you are 
a little too tall to find the crickets comfortable. 
Good-by ; I shall hope to see you at quarter before 
eight to-morrow morning.” 

He did not appear the next day, but as she had 
not the smallest idea that he would, she was not 
disappointed. 

As she was going home from school on Monday 
afternoon, Harold overtook her. If she was to be 
reproved, which she did not doubt, she would at 
least enter the field with flying colors. ‘“ How 
charming the Hills are,” she began blandly. “Mr. 
Hill is the most agreeable man that I have ever 
seen and his mother is delightful.” 

Harold’s dark skin grew a shade darker. “TI 
am glad you cautioned me to say nothing to the 
Hills about your stories, Persis,” he began. | 

“Mr. Hill is so sympathetic that I got drawn 
into speaking of my work,” she responded. 

“You got drawn into telling Mr. Hill the first 
time you saw him more than you have confided to 
your best friends.” 

“Well, why not? It is a question of sympathy, 
rather than intimacy.” 

‘Has it occurred to you that Geoffry Hill’s 
sympathy comes largely from his interest in study- 
ing new varieties of character? I have heard him 
talk of Winterborough society in a way which 
shows that he is amused by our eccentricities.” 

“Why should n’t he be?” she demanded. “I 
sam sure we are sufficiently amusing,— even to 
ourselves.” 
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- % He strikes me as a cold man,” he said. 

“Then I am sure you ought to have sympathy 
with him,” she rejoined quickly. 

This was another of the speeches she was con- 
stantly making to Harold of which she instantly 
repented. She never could decide how far the 
fault was her own and how far it was his, for 
taking her words seriously. He changed color 
now, but did not deny the charge of coldness. 

“T meant that Mr. Hill seems to me a person 
who is bent upon amusing himself,” he explained 
stiffly. 

‘7 hope he is amusing himself; he certainly has 
succeeded in amusing me.” 

He ignored this remark. ‘“ My mother felt hurt 
the other day when she heard that you were going 
to read a story to an entire stranger, when she did 
not even know that you were writing anything 
now,” he proceeded. 

*“¢T will read it to her whenever she likes, but I 
am afraid she will be bored by it.” 

They reached the Square as she spoke, and 
began to cross it on their way to the post-office. 
The mail was just being opened, and had attracted 
the usual motley throng of aspirants for its bounty. 
In due season Persis was made happy by a letter. 

“It is from Miss Nash,” she said. “ If you will 
excuse me, Harold, I will open it. Oh, I am 
sorry!” she exclaimed presently. “She is so 
much better that she is coming back directly. I 
am glad she is well, — but — it means that I must 
- give up teaching.” 
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“Why? The committee will want you to keep 
on until the end of the year.” 

“T can’t. I took Miss Nash’s place with the 
distinct understanding that I should give it up as 
soon as she was well enough to teach again.” She 
explained the ins and the outs of the situation at 
some length, and finally convinced Harold that her 
course was the only possible one. ‘Just one week 
more of school,” she said regretfully. 

‘¢*T am sorry; I shall miss you,” he said heartily. 

“Yet you know you don’t think me a good 
teacher, for I’m not thorough.” 

“You have waked up your pupils; the spirit is 
more important than the letter. When did I ever 
say that you were not thorough ? ” 

“You never said it, but you must have thought 
it, for | am not thorough — compared with you. 
I have only had a superficial education, and, al- 
though some things have been pounded into me, I 
often come across the most unexpected hiatuses. 
In Latin, for instance, I can translate easily, but 
I have had to sit up until twelve o’clock many a 
night to revive my knowledge of the grammar.” 

“TY wish I had known it, for I could have helped 
you,” he said cordially. 

His sudden change from stern critic to kind 
friend bewildered her. With all her study of 
human nature, she had not yet discovered that 
strength arouses the opposition of certain minds, 
whereas weakness wins their sympathy. 

When they reached the Hastingses’ gate Harold 
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asked Persis if she minded walking a little farther. 
*‘ There is something I must say to you,”’ he added, 
“and I see you so seldom, that I shall not have a 
better chance.” 

When Harold was friendly it was a pleasure to 
Persis to walk by his side. Physically he satisfied 
her somewhat exacting standard. She wished that 
his character were more in harmony with his looks. 

“YT am afraid that what I have to say will make 
youangry,” he began. “It is no affair of mine, 
and I have waited, hoping that some other friend 
might give you a word of warning.” 

For a wonder he seemed nervous. She regarded 
him curiously. 

“It is not easy to say what I have to say,” he 
continued, “and I shall probably do more harm 
than good. My efforts so far in telling you 
frankly what I think have not been crowned with 
success.” 

‘‘T was very impolite the other night,” she said 
repentantly. “I ought to have been grateful to 
you for having the courage to fulfill your promise 
and give me your real opinion of my work.” 

“Thank you. Well then, I will not lack the 
courage now. I don’t suppose you know how 
much people have been coupling your name with 
James Pemberton’s,” he said, plunging into his 
subject without further prelude. 

The color rushed into her face. ‘“ How perfectly 
ridiculous: How absurd!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘ That is just like Winterborough.” 
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“ Yes, it is; but if we live in Winterborough, 
we must, to a certain extent, do as the Winter- 
borians do. The fact that James walks back and 
forth from school with you every day has started 
the gossip,” 

“What do they say?” she asked fiercely. “I 
must hear every foolish, nonsensical rumor.” 

“‘Some people say that you are engaged to him,” 
he replied reluctantly, “and others think that it 
will be an engagement soon, because you are not a 
girl to encourage a man and then throw him over ; 
and some people are equally sure that you never 
will care for him, but all think that he is in ear- 
nest; and I agree with them there.” . 

Persis came to a full stop. “ You believe that — 
he likes me? You too?” she asked. 

“T do.” 

“He does not. I never knew anything more 
preposterous. James and I have been the most 
matter-of-fact friends ever since we were in the 
Intermediate School. Men never like me in that 
way, never. I will not give up my thrilling walks 
with James, and the excitement of hearing about 
the cabbages in the Grand Canal in Venice, and 
Mr. Ruskin painting in the Piazza of St. Mark 
in a brown coat, and putting his paint-brushes in 
his mouth, just because a parcel of women choose 
to gossip. James’s conversation is very instruc- 
tive.” 

‘ Persis, if you encourage him merely to amuse 
yourself you are a heartless flirt,’ Harold said 
sternly. 
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Ruskin? I like James, he is a good soul, but I 
could more easily flirt with the High School 
house; it is less massive. At least I could if I 
could flirt at all, but I can’t, I am not the kind. 
I wish I were, it must be so amusing.” 

Harold’s shocked expression gratified her. 

“You don’t in the least understand yourself,” 
he said presently. ‘“ You are much more danger- 
ous than you think. I believe that James cares for 
you seriously, and as it is evident that you don’t 
care for him” — 

“Care for him,” she interpolated scornfully. 

‘You ought not to treat him as if you did. 
You are a great deal kinder to him than you are 
to most people.” 

“Of course I am, because he is so uninterest- 
ing.” 

“That is an excellent reason.” 

“ Nobody is enthusiastic over James, and so I 
feel bound to be good to him.” 

“Tam quite as unpopular as he is, and yet you 
don’t consider it a part of your duty to be good 
to me.” 

“Certainly not. You are different ; and besides, 
you are not so entranced with my society.” 

“And because he is entranced with you, you 
make the poor fellow think that you are equally 
pleased with him. All girls are alike; they none 
of them have any conscience in these matters.” 

“T shall take especial pains to be kinder to 
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James than usual,” Persis said aggressively. “TI 
am not going to pain him by suddenly dropping 
him.” : 

“It will be better to give him a little pain now 
than greater pain by-and-by,” he suggested. 

‘“‘ How can I make you believe that he does n’t 
like me in the way you think?” she asked vehe- 
mently. 

“You can’t alter my opinion, and as it is evi- 
dent that I can’t alter your conduct, we had better 
talk of something else. I was right in thinking 
that I should do more harm than good by bring- 
ing up this subject.” 

As they were wending their way home, the 
whimsicality of Harold’s cautioning her against 
walking with James on the occasion of her taking 
a walk with himself, struck her; and just before 
they reached her front gate, Mrs. Ellis with two 
of her daughters and Rachel Morse drove by, and 
their glance of interest amused her still more. 
“They are welcome to talk if they like,” she re- 
flected. “I have gossiped about each of them, 
and it is only fair that they should have their 
turn.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WEEK later, when Persis ended her career as 
a teacher, she reflected that nothing stood between 
her and literature now but the fish-pond at the 
First Church fair. She wondered if any great 
author ever had her ardent aspirations fettered 
by so humble an obstacle. Here was realism for 
one! A fish-pond stocked with tin trumpets, small 
dolls, penwipers, games, neckties, woolly lambs, 
celluloid thimbles, imitation-gold lace pins with 
imitation diamonds in them, watch-guards, birth- 
day-cards, and everything else which could be 
bought for eight cents and sold for ten, or ex- 
torted from a long-suffering community. The 
fish-pond, too, was an excellent gathering-place for 
half-worn books, small boxes, ugly lamp-mats, and 
various other unwelcome Christmas presents which 
the owners were thankful to relinquish. To tie 
up four hundred fishes in tissue paper of divers 
hues was no small matter, after having accumu- 
lated them at great cost of time and tact. 

Persis begged of every one. She made James 
Pemberton furnish her with sundry small arti- 
cles as well as with some balls of twine; she easily 
extracted two dollars from the Hills, who would 
have trebled their contribution had she permitted. 
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it, and she even went the length of interviewing 
Harold Strong, who was known to regard fairs 
with unqualified disapproval. 

“There is no use in asking Harold,’ Mattie 
had said, as she tied up a tin trumpet in purple 
paper with a red string. 

Persis rose to the occasion. “I am sure I can 
make him give us something, and that he will come 
to the fair, too,” she said. “I will waylay him 
when he comes back from the post-office; he has 
just gone down the street,” and she took up her 
station at the window. 

The girls were in the vestry surrounded by their 
trophies. 

“You can’t make him give us anything,” said 
Lucia Morse, the irresistible, “for I have tried 
and failed.” 

When Harold went by, Persis ran out to inter- 
cept him. ‘You are just the person I wanted to 
see,” she began brightly. 

His face lighted up with pleasure. “ I am very 
glad to see you, too,” he responded cordially. “It 
seems a long time since Friday afternoon.” 
“Yam swamped, literally drowned in the fish- 
pond,” she went on. “We have four hundred 
fishes, but we want a hundred more, and we are 
anxious to get people to help us arrange the hall 
Thursday morning. It is hard work breaking 
one’s back on a step-ladder,’’ she added pensively. 

‘This is why you are so glad to see me,” he 
said grimly. 


? 
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“Of course. There is nothing underhanded 
about me. When you went past just now and I 
remembered that it was vacation, I saw the finger 
of fate in it.” 

“‘T hate fairs.” 

“I know you do, and so I hope that you may 
feel like giving us a sum outright for the good of 
the cause, and then you can stay away with a clear 
conscience. Mr. Hill and James Pemberton have 
both promised to help us on Thursday, so we can 
get along without you, although Jimmie is n’t quick 
at taking a suggestion, and I am afraid Mr. Hill 
isn’t very practical. He and his mother are com- 
ing to the fair. J should consider it worth a quar- 
ter to see how they take it.” 

“ All women from Delilah down have been ex- 
actly alike,” he remarked. 

“Unfortunately all men have n’t Samson’s 
strength. If Samson were here I am sure he 
would climb step-ladders for me.” 

“You seem to have accomplished a good deal 
without him. Did Hill give you anything for the 
cause?” 

“Yes, a dollar.” 

‘What time do you want my services on Thurs- 
day morning?” Harold asked as he handed her a 
two-dollar bill. 

** Any time after nine o’clock.” 

They parted, and Persis returned in triumph to 
the vestry, flourishing her hardly earned money 
before the envious girls. 
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Harold appeared at the Town Hall promptly on 
Thursday morning, and Persis and Mattie instantly 
set him to work. He was invaluable on such oc- 
casions, and all the ladies who dropped in to help 
in the preparations, or hinder with their criticisms, 
congratulated each other on having secured him 
for an ally. 

“T thought you said you did n’t believe in fairs 
and wouldn’t have anything to do with them,” 
Mrs. Morse said sharply, as she requested him to 
climb a step-ladder and arrange some flags at one 
side of the hall. 

“JT don’t believe in them, but I did n’t say I 
would n’t have anything to do with this one, or I 
should n’t be here,” he replied. 

“ Here come James and Mr. Hill!” Mrs. Morse 
exclaimed. ‘ You are an hour and a half late, Mr. 
Hill, but we are very glad to see you.” 

Mr. Hill sought out Persis and courteously 
but firmly explained that he would work for the 
fish-pond or not at all. He gave her a great deal 
of valuable advice and much interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the costumes of the Swiss. 
peasants in the different cantons. He lounged 
gracefully on a settee, and was so amiable through- 
out the morning that none of the ladies except 
Persis had the heart to find fault with him for not 
rendering any practical assistance. Her patience, 
however, at last gave out, and she reminded him 
with some asperity that he was at present an 
American citizen, and that the especial preroga. 
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tive of American men was to make themselves of 
use to American women. 

That afternoon the barn-like Town Hall was 
transformed into a Vanity Fair, and in the left- 
hand corner was a bower of evergreen around a 
Swiss lake well stocked with fishes. Two Swiss 
peasants in black bodices, white waists, and bright 
colored petticoats presided over the fishing-rods. 

When Harold reached the scene of festivity it 
was almost supper-time and the contents of the 
fish-pond were pretty well distributed about the 
hall. In consequence, there was a deafening con- 
cert of tin-horns, toy music-boxes and harmonicons, 
and a racing and chasing of young musicians 
across the floor. 

“ Don’t you think you could make these children 
keep a very little stiller?” Miss Jennie Hastings 
asked Harold in imploring accents. 

“ Certainly. Children, be quiet. This is not 
a dime museum. Stop blowing those horns. 
Charles, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” he 
said, capturing a young Pemberton who was dash- 
ing past with one long, final, deafening toot. 
Silence reigned immediately, and Harold pro- 
ceeded to the fish-pond, amid the blessings of the 
older portion of the company and the anathemas 
of the children. 

“+See, the conquering hero comes,’” Persis 
quoted gayly, as he approached. The next min- 
ute she intercepted a glance of unmistakable dis- 
approval. ‘ You don’t think that my dress is be- 
coming?” she suggested. 
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*“* No, since you ask me.” 

“ What is the matter with it?” 

“Why do you wear all those tawdry things 
and that scarlet petticoat, and make yourself so 
conspicuous by taking down your hair?” he asked 
impatiently. 

“JT am a Swiss peasant. There is nothing I 
would n’t do for the good of the cause, although I 
must confess [ am sorry that my braids are not so 
long and thick as Mattie’s.” 

“The other girls are dressed like Christians,” — 
he said, glancing toward the flower-table, where 
half a dozen of them in their pink, white, and 
blue dresses helped to make the booth into a gar- 
den. 

Persis was tired with her exertions of the day, 
and she was too nearly at the point of tears to trust 
herself to speak. She almost turned her back on 
Harold in her effort to be especially cordial to 
Mrs. Hill and her son, who came up a moment 
later. ‘I hope I look like a true Swiss peasant, 
Mr. Hill,” she said gayly. “I am so much 
obliged to you for your suggestions.” 

Harold went off abruptly, and she watched him 
wall somewhat aimlessly about the hall, and per- 
emptorily refuse to be inveigled into buying any- 
thing at the different booths. When it was time 
for supper she was glad to see that he was stranded 
at a table of uninteresting people. She and the 
Hills with Anna and William and James Pember- 
ton had tea together, and she took pleasure in show- 
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ing Harold the superiority of her environment to 
his, by talking with vivacity. Presently the unique 
feature of the meal appeared. The attendant dam- 
sel placed a bowl of snow, a bowl of hot maple- 
syrup, and a dish of pickles before each guest. 

“‘ Sweets to the sweet,” said James, as he glanced 
sentimentally from Persis to Anna. 

*¢ And here is something sharp and pointed like 
Miss Hastings’s wit,” subjoined Mr. Hill. “ May 
I ask if we are supposed to eat these pickles?” 

“ Certainly,” Persis replied. As she spoke, she 
dropped a spoonful of syrup into her bowl of snow. 
‘The syrup stands for prosperity, and the pickles 
for adversity, a useful adjunct to too great success, 
which is sometimes cloying. I don’t like either 
actual or symbolical pickles myself, however.” 

They chatted gayly during tea, and Persis and 
Mr. Hill systematically ignored the waiting group 
whose eyes were hungrily fixed on their table, but 
at last the humane William Talbot would allow no 
further lingering. 

“ Persis,” said James nervously, as he followed 
her back to the fish-pond, “there is something I 
want to ask your advice about. Somehow, although 
you are only a girl, you have uncommonly good 
judgment, don’t you know.” 

“T must let Mattie have her tea now,” Persis 
said, as she established herself in her bower, “ but 
perhaps there will be some chance for a talk here.” 

“‘T have the opportunity of going into business 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota,” he began, ponderously. 
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“You know my father and mother have gone there 
on a business trip, — at least father has, and taken 
mother with him, — and there is a good chance for 
me there as a clerk in a large store in our line of 
business; hosiery, handkerchiefs, gloves, and other 
small articles, as well as flannel and other fabrics 
for dresses.” He gave various additional details 
and explained the advantages of the position at 
some length. ‘“ You see Minneapolis is a live place, 
and Winterborough is as dead as a door-nail,” he 
said, finally. ‘There I should be a rising man, 
and here I am nobody but James Pemberton, Jr.” 

‘Of course you mean to go.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I am afraid I should feel 
lonesome in a strange place.” 

“Tf I were a man, I should pack up my things 
and start on the next train,” Persis said with de- 
cision. 

“Ts that so! Do you like the West so much?” 

“Jf I were a man I should like anything better 
than Winterborough. I should want to go out 
into the world and make a mark.” 

“ Jimmie, Jimmie, gi’ me ten cents for a fish ?”’ 
asked Charlie, darting up at this moment and 
firmly grasping his brother by the coat-tails. } 

James looked annoyed at the interruption, but 
good-naturedly handed over a dime. 

Charlie took the fishing-rod and presently landed 
a small package which contained a costume-cracker. 

_ % Ha!” he laughed, as he undid it, “it’s a sol- 
dier’s helmet, and you ’ve got to wear it, Jimmie ;” 
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and he put the brilliant yellow and crimson cap 
on top of his brother’s red curls. 

“What sort of a place do you think Minne- 
apolis would be for a lady?” James asked Persis, 
nervously, as Charlie danced off. 

Harold’s warning flashed into her mind, but she 
instantly dismissed the thought of it with shame. 
His surmises could not be founded on fact. “I 
should think it would be a very good place for 
ladies,”’ she replied. 

“Ts that so!” He looked uneasily from right 
to left and finding that no one was within hear- 
ing, he added: “Suppose you come with me, 
Persis.” 

“‘T can’t leave the fish-pond,”’ and she glanced 
from her gown to his headdress, which he hastily 
removed. Even yet she did not believe that he was 
in earnest. 

“TY mean that I want you to go to Minneapolis 
with me,” he said, definitely, “‘as—as my —as 
Mrs.” — 

“You don’t mean that,’ she returned hastily. 
** Here comes Mrs. Ellis; I must go now.” 

“ You had better think of it a while, Persis,”’ 
the young man said. ‘You like the West, and 
if I had you I should n’t feel lonesome. You are 
the kind of girl who— who, wherever you are, 
make it seem just like home, don’t you know.” 

Persis was thankful to escape with the Ellises 
and go to their house to get ready for the minuet. 
She would not accept the fact that James’s offer 
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was anything more than a passing thought. She 
believed that she had brought it upon herself by 
her too ready interest in the West. She must not 
think of him again or her evening’s pleasure would 
be spoiled. 

When she was fairly dressed in her grandmo- 
ther’s stiff brocade, with its white ground turned 
to a rich cream-color by age, and dotted with sprigs 
of pink flowers, she looked in Mattie’s long cheval 
glass, and was startled at the result. She was 
taller with that long train on, and there was some- 
thing dainty about her figure when it was envel- 
oped in a rich material; but the chief difference 
was in her face. Her dark, but slightly defined 
eyebrows were accentuated with burnt cork, and 
together with artificial lines under her eyes pro- 
duced a marvelous change in her, making her eyes 
look larger and more brilliant, while the rouge on 
her cheeks gave her the color which she so much 
needed, and her powdered hair added to the piquant 
effect. She was pretty for the first time in her 
life. 

“ How lovely you look,” Mrs. Ellis said when 
she came downstairs, while Mr. Ellis’s manner 
instinctively assumed a little touch of respect and 
formality. 

When Persis reached the hall, she was pleased to 
find that Harold had stayed for the dancing. He 
and his mother were in the second row of seats 
from the stage. She saw them look at her when 
she took her place there, and exchange glances of 
admiration. 
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At last the slow music of Mozart’s minuet warned 
her that she must begin to act her part. 

The eight dancers in their old-fashioned cos- 
tumes were a charming sight. The girls all wore 
brocaded gowns of different colors, and Persis’s 
pink-and-white dress harmonized well with the del- 
icate green of Mattie’s gown and the faint yellow 
and pale blue tints worn by Lucia and Rachel 
Morse. The men were attired in velvet coats and 
knee-breeches, and were even more transformed by 
burnt cork and powdered hair than were the girls. 
Geoffrey Hill, with a dark mustache and dark eye- 
brows, was not only distinguished-looking, but by 
far the handsomest man present. He had been of 
great assistance to the company of dancers, as he 
was thoroughly familiar with the minuet. 

It was with Geoffry Hill and Persis Hastings 
that the attention of the audience was chiefly con- 
cerned. It was distracting that they were not 
partners, but their difference in height precluded 
that. | 

“ How beautifully Persis dances,” Harold’s mo- 
ther said. 

‘She does very well,” he admitted. 

‘“‘ How pretty she is to-night,” she added as she 
turned to Anna, who was on her other side. ‘She 
looks like a high-bred lady of colonial times.” 

Persis was indeed taken out of herself, and felt 
as if she were a girl of a former century coquetting 
with her lover. Her partner, Bessie Morton’s 
quiet husband, was for the moment a squire of 
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high degree. In that brief half-hour she went 
through a whole romance in feeling. Some happy 
inspiration made her take one of the pink roses 
which adorned the stage and hold it in her hand 
while she danced. As she and her partner ap- 
proached each other in the slow and measured in- 
tricacies of the minuet, she smiled and offered the 
rose to him, only to withdraw it as she retraced 
her steps. Fascinating, graceful, brilliant, now en- 
couraging her partner, and again repelling him, 
she had the attention of the audience concentrated 
on herself. 

“What a perfect actress she is,’ Mrs. Talbot 
said to Anna. 

“It is n't acting, it is nature,” said Harold. 

“‘ My dear,” his mother returned, “ Persis has n’t 
a trace of the flirt about her when she is her every- 
day self. She is the most downright unsentimen- 
tal girl I know.” 

“She isn’t acting her part perfectly,” he re- 
joined, ‘she has too much vivacity ; Rachel Morse 
has more dignity, and Mattie Ellis more reserve.” 

At last the music ceased and the pretty pageant 
dissolved, while its component parts were scattered 
in twos about the room. The seats in the centre 
of the hall were rapidly removed, and the floor 
was cleared for dancing. 

Harold did not attempt to procure a partner for 
the first waltz, but stood talking to Mrs. Hill 
and letting his eyes gloomily follow a girl in a 
pink gown with a rose in her hand, who was walk- 
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ing with a tall man in a yellow velvet coat. The 
pair paused when they reached Mrs. Hill. 

“What did you think of us?” Geoffry asked 
his mother. “ Did n’t it go off fairly well?” 

“It was perfect,” she responded heartily, “and 
as for you, Miss Hastings, I cannot believe that 
you have not stepped out of a picture-frame. I 
am sure you were painted by Sir Joshua.” 

“Only by myself, I assure you,” she said smiling. 

She did not look at Harold until they were pass- 
ing on, when she seemed to become aware of his 
proximity for the first time. 

‘You missed a great deal by refusing to dance 
the minuet,” she remarked. 

“ May I engage you for a waltz now?” he asked. 

“‘ You are too late,’ Mr. Hill said, in his even, 
courteous tones, “ I engaged her weeks ago for all 
the waltzes.” 

Persis danced six times with Geoffry Hill; all 
the ladies who were not dancing were sure of that 
fact, and they all thought it a significant circum- 
stance. They also noticed that the rose which had 
been in her hand was now in Mr. Hill’s yellow coat, 
where it certainly ought not to have been if har- 
mony of color counted for anything. 

At last the evening was at an end, and the tired 
Persis gathered her purchases into a basket to 
take home. 

“You have done well,” said a voice behind her. 
She half turned her head, and saw Harold stand- 
ing there looking at her with sombre eyes. 
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“ Have n’t we?” she returned cheerfully, “ We 
have sold all our fishes but twenty-five.” 

‘¢- You know perfectly well what I mean.” | 

“Of course I do; you are glad of our success.” 

‘*T mean,” he went on relentlessly, “that for a 
girl who knows nothing whatever about flirting, 
you have made a very good beginning.” 

“ Have 1? Do you mean that you think I am 
flirting now?” she inquired as she put a tin 
trumpet for Roger into her basket. 

He walked away without another word. 

As she was leaving the hall, James came up to 
her. 

*“ Persis,” he said, “ you must let me carry that 
basket for you; and besides, I want to have a little 
more talk about — about Minneapolis, Minnesota.” 

She protested at first, but at last wearily yielded, 
feeling that the sooner the scene was over the 
better. 

She and her cavalier followed in the wake of 
Mrs. Pemberton and Miss Hastings, but James 
slackened his pace and they were soon some dis- 
tance behind their relatives. The moon came out 
of a cloud as they passed the Square, and shone on 
the slender white column of the soldier’s monu- 
ment and on the white steeple of the First Church. 
Everything looked weird and strange to the girl. 

“Persis, you looked awfully pretty in that pink 
gown to-night,” James began. As he spoke, the 
clock struck twelve. 

“‘T shall never look pretty any more,” she said 
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sadly. “ Like Cinderella, midnight finds me in my 
rags again.” 

“Your clothes are always very nice, Persis,” 
her companion said encouragingly. He paused for 
a moment, and then added: “ You had better 
think over what I said to-night. It isn’t as if you 
were likely to have many chances; as you say, you 
are not a pretty girl generally: if you were it 
might be different.” 

**T] never mean to marry,” she said with deci- 
sion, “so it’s just as well that I should n’t have 
any more chances ; one has been quite enough for 
me.” 

“TI should be awfully fond of you, Persis,” he 
urged, “and I have an even temper; as you see 
me now, you see me always.” 

“That is one trouble,’ she burst out. “Iam 
never twice alike. I have a dreadful temper; you 
have no idea how uncomfortable I make things. 
Your even temper would only exasperate me.” 

“TI know I’m not clever,” the young man said 
humbly, “and you are as bright as a — a — steel- 
trap; but I’m steady ; I never drink or smoke.” 

* Don’t you see that it isn’t that you are not 
good enough, but that you are too good?” she 
broke in vehemently. “I am not good. You 
would drive me into drinking and smoking in self- 
defense. I should make you miserable. Go and 
ask some good girl to marry you.” 

“But it is you I want; I’ve liked you better 
than any other girl ever since you were thirteen,” 


he said doggedly. 
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‘What nonsense! Jam not a girl to like in 
that way.” 

His protestations were of no avail. When they 
reached her gate, he turned to her dejectedly. 

“‘My mother told me that you were such a 
decided character as to be happier single,” he ob- 
served. ‘She thinks you cut out for an — the ”— 

“An old maid,” Persis finished promptly. ‘She 
is right. You can tell her that I agree with her. 
Good-night.” 

*“ Good-night, Persis.” 

“JT am dreadfully sorry if I made you think I 
liked you in that way,” she said with a rush of 
compassion as he closed the gate. ‘I’m not worth 
liking, and you will be grateful to me some day for 
refusing to listen to you.” 

When Persis was divesting herself of her powder 
and paint:in her room that night, her eye fell on 
her unfinished manuscript. 

“T have always wanted an offer for the expe- 
rience of the thing,” she thought with a hysterical 
laugh, “and now I have had one. It will be so 
useful to me in my novel! It was so romantic and 
picturesque! I have always believed in realism ; 
but after all, there is something to be said for the 
ideal in art.” 


a 


CHAPTER X. 


PERSIS was greatly disturbed by this episode in 
her acquaintance with James Pemberton. It had 
been one of her cherished theories that a girl could 
always prevent such a catastrophe as that which 
had occurred, but his offer had come like a thunder- 
clap out of a clear sky. To be sure, Harold had 
warned her, but how could she believe him? She 
felt degraded whenever she thought of the evening 
of the fair, and the sight of James merely pass- 
ing in the street was obnoxious to her. Harold’s 
frigidity added to her troubles ; it was evident that 
he was his friend’s confidant, and thoroughly dis- 
approved of her. Nor was her conscience entirely 
clear. She saw now that there had never been any 
foundation for a genuine friendship between her 
and James, and that it would have been far better 
if she had not allowed the external conditions to 
exist which implied it to the outside world. To 
add to the lack of dignity in the situation, James 
decided that life in Minneapolis would be too lonely 
if he had to go there by himself. Persis was re- 
minded of her earliest story, for the little mouse, 
after seeing all that he could of the Western world 
in a fortnight’s trip, came back and settled con- 
tentedly into his hole once more. In her dissatis- 
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faction with Harold and James, Persis welcomed 
Geoftry Hill’s advances all the more cordially. 
Here was some one who understood her! Here 
was a man who was content to have a quiet, amica- 
ble friendship! She heard Mr. Hill called a flirt 
on every side, and stories of his devotion to other 
girls in times past were brought forward, but they 
only gave her an added sense of security. He 
never flirted with her. Their acquaintance was on 
a purely intellectual foundation, and as neither he 
nor she would ever wish it on a warmer basis, they 
might defy gossip. Her father always let her do 
precisely as she pleased, and her aunt was too sure 
of the final outcome of the friendship to put any 
brakes on its progress. Their almost daily inter- 
course had begun over the minuet, and since the 
fair her story gave frequent occasions for meeting. 
When she went to read the opening chapters to 
Mrs. Hill she found Geoffry with his mother, in- 
stead of in New York, where she had been led to 
believe that he was, and his interest in the tale en- 
couraged her to make him the confidant of many 
of her literary plans. 

A friendship, even of a purely intellectual kind, 
between a man and woman is apt to be absorb- 
ing, and Persis’s thoughts were so well occupied 
throughout the next two months that she did not 
have many to waste on Harold’s defection. Never- 
theless, as the last days of the spring term at the 
High School approached, she realized that he would 
soon go to the West for the summer, and as the 
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time passed without bringing him to the house, she 
began to fear that he was not coming to bid her 
good-by. His manner had been different ever 
since the fair, and she had the theory that he was 
fully conscious that night, for the first time, that 
she was a woman, and not a young girl whom it 
was his privilege to lecture as if she were still his 
pupil. She missed the lectures, for, after all, they 
implied a certain interest in her welfare, which was 
flattering. 

At last Graduation Day came at the High School, 
and every one was present, Persis among the others, 
and all were enthusiastic over the exercises. Her 
old pupils crowded around her, but the principal 
kept aloof, and apparently had neither time nor 
inclination to speak to her. She resented his con- 
duct. Saturday passed without her seeing him, 
and Sunday came. He was at church, and after 
the service was over, Anna stopped to ask him if 
he would not come to her house in the afternoon to 
sing psalm-tunes with some of the neighbors. He 
replied that he was afraid he could not give the 
time to it, as he had a great deal to do before leav- 
ing town on the following Wednesday. 

“You are going so soon?” Persissaid. “Aren’t 
you coming to bid your friends good-by ?”’ 

“Certainly,” he responded. “If I don’t get 
around to-day I shall come to see you on Monday 
or Tuesday.” 

That afternoon at five o’clock a small congre- 
gation assembled at the house of their minister. 
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Everybody had a combination meal consisting of 
dinner and tea at four o’clock on Sunday, in Win- 
terborough, and therefore the evening was a free 
time. William Talbot’s labors were lightened dur- 
ing the month which preceded his vacation by the 
omission of the second service, but his conscience 
was better satisfied to have an informal substitute 
for it by which he hoped to interest the young peo- 
ple. One of the characteristics of these occasions, 
however, was that very few of the young people 
came, whereas the older portion of the community 
turned out in full force. Elderly ladies who had 
once sung well let out their voices, greatly to their 
own satisfaction, and old men, who were never al- 
lowed to sing when under the fostering care of their 
families, boldly joined the ranks of the musicians, 
in the absence of their wives and daughters. The 
few good singers were hopelessly outnumbered by 
the poor ones. Anna played the piano, and adapted 
herself to the exacting requirements of the com- 
pany with unvarying sweetness. 

“IT don’t see how you can stand this kind of 
thing so tranquilly,” Persis said to her cousin on 
Sunday evening before their friends came. “I 
should like to tell Mr. Ellis that he mustn’t sing. 
His wife and Maria would be frantic if they knew 
what was going on; but Mattie is too tender-hearted 
to discipline her father.” 

“Poor man! Iam glad he has a chance to do 
as he pleases for once. Persis, dear, you don’t re- 
member how much more important the spirit is 
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than the execution. Mr. Ellis is more devotional 
than most of us, if he does sing out of tune. Good 
evening, Mrs. Pemberton; good evening, James, I 
am glad to see you; and here is Mrs. Morse; now 
we are sure of an alto.” | 

“TJ did not know that you sang, Mrs. Pember- 
ton,” Mrs. Morse volunteered. 

“ TI only sing in a crowd ; it is always a pleasure 
to me to try, even if I don’t hit the notes; it seems 
so much more as if I were worshiping.” 

“T have more comfort in worshiping if I am 
not distracted by the sound of my voice,” Persis 
said. 

“Ts that so!’ Mrs. Pemberton and her son ex- 
claimed in unison. 

“Tt must be rather a novel sensation for you to 
be free from the sound of your voice,”’ Mrs. Morse 
observed with the grim pleasantry which was habit- 
ual to her. 

“¢ Persis’s voice is always a pleasant sound to 
hear,” James interposed gallantly. 

Miss Cairns came into the room at this moment, 
and Persis turned to greet her, and to hand her a 
hymn-book, which she assured her she could have 
all to herself. 

“My dear child, you really ought to try to sing,” 
Miss Cairns said. ‘The Lord made the crow as 
well as the nightingale, and our voices are all the 
same to Him.” ) 

“T have a better opinion of the Lord than to 
think that,” Persis could not help retorting. She 
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was sorry for her flippancy when she saw Anna’s 
troubled face, and she retired in disgrace to a seat 
in the corner. 

When the small congregation had assembled, the 
usual programme followed. Anna played the fa- 
vorite tunes: “ Duke Street,” “‘ Park Street, ** Brat- 
tle Street,” ““ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and others, 
and then asked her guests to make suggestions. 

“ Do play ‘ Dalston,” begged Mr. Ellis. “It isa 
grand old tune; we used to sing it in Charlestown 
when I was a boy.” 

*“ Dalston” was found at last after a long search, 
in an old hymn-book, and Anna played it. 

“Tt isn’t the same,” Mr. Ellis said, mournfully. 
“There used to be something at the end, when I 
was a boy, that always reminded me of the frisking 
of a lamb’s tail.” 

“You mean the trill. I didn’t play that, but 
I will now,” and she went through the tune again, 
greatly to Mr. Ellis’s satisfaction. 

He followed with the words, “ How pleased and 
blest was I,” beating time emphatically with his 
right hand, and singing with serene disregard of 
the attention which his somewhat erratic solo was 
creating. 

Other tunes followed in quick succession. Persis 
was placed between Mrs. Pemberton’s high, nasal 
voice, and Miss Cairns’s shrill treble, and being 
in the position of a wall-flower with regard to sing- 
ing, she had abundant leisure to notice the idiosyn- 
eracics of her neighbors. Miss Cairns’s eye-glasses 
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had a distracting way of falling off at the most im- 
portant part of the hymn, and Mrs. Pemberton 
made a succession of ugly faces as she struggled to 
reach the high notes. She had on her black silk 
gown, and was violently fanning herself with a 
large palm-leaf fan as she rocked forward and 
back with energy. -Persis glanced from her to 
Anna, and the two seemed far enough apart to be 
inhabitants of different planets. Anna’s beautiful 
face was full of repose, and she had the expression 
of one who, for the time being, is not of this world. 
“She is like St. Cecilia,” the girl thought. “I wish 
I had a picture of her in that soft white gown as 
she sits at the piano with the sunlight touching its 
keys and bringing out all the delicate tints in those 
Scotch roses at her right.” William was standing 
by his wife with something of the same absorbed 
look, and their fresh, rich voices rang out clear 
and true in the midst of the discordant sounds 
around them. ‘ How good they are, and what an 
‘of the earth, earthy’ wretch I am,” she reflected. 
“They are so intent on the harmony that they 
don’t notice the discords, and they only see the 
beautiful and good in everything; but, after all, I 
would not change places with them ; I would rather 
see things as they are.” 

Outside, the maple-trees were gently swaying in 
the evening breeze, and the river was threading its 
way like a silver ribbon through the fields waving 
with the high, unmown grass. Persis longed to 
escape from the insufferable heat of the house, but 
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how could she, hemmed in as she was on either 
side? She felt like a chained galley-slave. 

‘Ts there any tune which you would like to hear, 
Persis?”’ William asked. 

“* By cool Siloam’s geet rill,’”’ she responded 
quickly. 

“That is a beautiful hymn,” said Miss Cairns. 
“One of the first things I can remember is sitting 
on my mother’s knee and hearing her sing, ‘ How 
sweet beneath the hill grows Sharon’s dewy rose.’ 
I believe I have n’t the words just right. As my 
name was Rose, I used to wonder what kind of a 
little girl the Rose of Sharon was, who lived be- 
neath a hill just as I did, and whether she was the 
same age as the Rose of Winterborough. I did 
not know then that ‘The rose that blows beneath 
the hill must shortly fade away.’ ” 

Persis wondered if the elderly, angular Miss 
Cairns had ever been a pretty little girl, and the 
thought of her solitary life gave her a sudden 
feeling of compassion. 

The heat indoors grew more stifling, and the 
lights and shadows without were more enticing as 
the afternoon dragged on its slow length. Persis’s 
restlessness became less and less controllable, when — 
suddenly a well-known sound reached her ears. 
The harmony of the “crystal spheres” could 
hardly have been more welcome to her than the 
unmelodious cry that rent the air. 

“It is Roger, Anna, and I will go upstairs and 
see what he wants,” she said with alacrity. 
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Linda, the maid, was in charge of the children, 
so that it was not necessary for their cousin to stay 
with them after she had poured oil on the troubled 
waters. When she came down again, however, it 
was to steal out of the house through the back 
door. If her friends wondered at her absence 
they would think she was still upstairs with her 
small cousins. She stood for a few moments just 
outside of the house drinking in the scent of roses 
and clover, and then turned to walk through the 
yard, undecided where to go next. To her sur- 
prise she saw Geoffry Hill coming in at the gate. 

“Tam sorry to be late, Miss Hastings,” he said. 

“You need n’t be,” she returned, “ unless you 
are fonder of psalm-tunes than I am. You will 
have enough of it, for they are going through the 
whole hymn-book.” 

“Where are you going, may lask? Not through 
the whole hymn-book, I judge.” 

“T have escaped, and I have n’t made up my 
mind what to do next.” 

‘Then suppose we walk down the lane to the 
river.” 

She hesitated. 

“On an afternoon like this one can be in a 
frame of mind much more in agreement with the 
day, outside, than indoors,” he ventured. 

“T am not in a Sunday mood; I am a hope- 
lessly frivolous, secular person. I wish that Sun- 
day, like Thanksgiving, came only once a year.” 

“You would like the European Sunday,” he 
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said, as they turned into the lane. He gave hera 
graphic account of Sundays that he had spent in 
different places on the continent, and it lasted 
until they reached the river. 

‘“‘ Suppose we take a little row,” he suggested, 
as his eye fell on her newly painted boat. 

“This isn’t a European Sunday, but a New 
Hampshire one,” she returned. 

*¢ Do you think there is any harm in rowing on 
Sunday ?” he asked in surprise. 

‘No, but my cousin-in-law does. He thinks it 
unobjectionable in itself, but that if we did it our 
example might do harm.” 

‘“‘T never could see why, if a thing was right, the 
example would not be right too,” Mr. Hill rejoined. 
As he spoke he was unfastening the boat. ‘I am 
going for a little row, if you will allow me. I 
don’t believe in ‘total abstinence’ on a Sunday 
any more than on a week-day. May I take your 
boat ?”’ 

“* Of course.” 

“ And may I take you?” | 

She looked doubtfully at her white gown, but it 
would wash, and besides, the boat was dry. Then 
her eyes wandered along the river as it placidly 
flowed between its sandy banks with the elm-trees 
bending over it. 

“We can get back before they are half through 
the hymn-book,” he urged. 

“Don’t you think it will rain?” she asked, as 
she looked apprehensively at the dun-colored clouds 
in the west. 
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“ Not before we get back.” 

“Then if you will do all the work I will come 
with you. I can’t row in this gown.” 

As Geoffry pushed out from the shore she said, 
“This is much better than singing ‘By cool 
Siloam’s shady rill.’”’ The mention of this hymn 
reminded her of Miss Cairns. ‘ Don’t you think 
it must be terrible to grow old?” she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Grow old along with me. 


The best is yet to be, 
The last of life’ ’’ — 


he began, but she interrupted him : — 

*T don’t like you in a Sunday mood. You and 
I are to say what we really think to each other, and 
not what we ought to think. I am twenty, and I 
don’t mind ‘ growing old’ until [ am thirty; but 
then I shall want to go back to twenty again. 
I want to stay young, always.” 

“T am over thirty,” Geoffry said, with one of 
his half-amused, half-satirical smiles. ‘It is n’t 
so terrible to be over thirty as you think.” 

“T didn’t mean that you seemed old; men 
never do, fortunate beings.” 

“When you are my age you will have written 
half a dozen books, and your interest in them will 
reconcile you to life, even under the immense dis- 
advantage of the weight of more than thirty years.” 

“You are laughing at me; I do hope, however, 
that I shall have written half a dozen books when 
I am thirty.” 
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“How are you getting on with ‘A Wish Ful- 
filled?’ ”’ he inquired. 

To start Persis on this subject was to unloose 
the flood-gates. She suspected that Geoffry smiled 
at her enthusiasms when her back was turned, but 
she could not forego the pleasure of talking about 
what lay nearest her heart to an acquaintance who 
at least simulated interest. 

As they made their way slowly up the river, a 
passer-by would have thought them a pair of ab- 
sorbed lovers. They did not notice that the angry- 
looking clouds in the west were gradually spread- 
ing over the whole sky; and they forgot how 
soon twilight would overtake them. When they 
approached the North Street bridge, the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs caused Persis to look up, and sud- 
denly a wave of color spread over her face. 

* Who is your friend?” asked Mr. Hill, whose 
back was turned to the bridge. 

“Mr. Strong.” She did not think it necessary 
to tell her companion with what a bow of amaze- 
ment and scorn she had been greeted. 

Presently Harold stopped his horse. ‘“ There is 
going to be a shower,” he called to them. “ You 
will get caught in it, and will be drenched. If 
you will drive back with me, Persis, I can protect 
you from the rain.” 

“There is n’t going to be a shower,” said Geoffry 
suavely, but firmly. ‘Those clouds have been in 
the sky all day. It isn’t worth while to turn 
back, yet,” he added in a low voice to Persis. 
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“ We had better keep on to the second bridge. It 
has been especially revealed to me that it won’t 
rain.” 

*“ Will you come with me, Persis, or won’t 
you?” Harold asked in abrupt tones which con- 
trasted unfavorably with Geoffry’s courteous man- 
ner. 

‘*No, thank you; I will take the chances where 
I am.” 

Harold whipped up his horse with passionate 
energy and whirled along the road in a cloud of 
dust. 

“Do you know whether it is true that Strong 
has bought that abandoned farm in Westbrook 
because he is going to marry Miss Ellis? Miss 
Mattie, I mean,” Mr. Hill asked. 

“1 don’t think so; I believe it is because he 
wants to have a country home for his mother and 
sisters,” she replied. 

“Tt is curious, the way in which you Winter- 
borians feel that in summer you must retire still 
farther into the depths of the country. Winter- 
borough is quite country enough for me.” 

‘“* What is the matter?” she asked presently, as 
he stopped rowing. 

“ T have run aground here; I didn’t know your 
river was so shallow.” 

“ T ought to have cautioned you. Give me that 
oar. There, we are all right now. No, we are 
not,” she added, as the boat grated against some- 
thing. ‘“ Weare onarock! We have sprung a 
leak!” she exclaimed in consternation. 
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Mr. Hill looked helplessly at the boat, and then 
at the bottom of Persis’s white gown, which was 
dripping with water. His rueful countenance 
made her laugh. 

“I’m extremely sorry,” he said. 

“‘ Never mind,” she returned brightly, ‘“ we can 
beach the boat here and walk home. It is so large 
a leak that it would be folly to try to row back.” 

“ How long a walk is it?” he inquired. 

‘Three miles by the road.” 

“That will be too much for you on this hot 
evening.” 

“Nothing is ever too much for me,” she said, 
restraining her desire to add, “ I am afraid it will 
be too much for you.” 

“Tt will be dark long before we get home,” 
Geoffry remarked. ‘Is there no horse and car- 
riage near here that we can hire?” 

She looked at the desolate meadow that stretched 
away to their right, dotted with low bushes and 
red tiger-lilies, and at the grassy hill at their left. 
‘There is n’t any livery stable here,” she answered 
demurely. 

“Is n’t there a farmhouse somewhere near ?” 

“Yes, there is the Fossett farm where Miss 
Fossett the dressmaker lives with her brother, but 
it is some distance farther. It will be better for 
us to start for home without wasting any more 
time. Just look at those clouds !” 

“There is blue sky over there,’ Geoffry said 
hopefully, as he helped her out of the boat. 
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“Yes, but that is the east. The shower may 
pass over, but it looks to me as if we should get it 
in about two minutes.” 

A few drops fell on her uplifted face as she 
spoke, and seemed but the prelude to more serious 
trouble. 

‘ We must make for the Fossett farm,” Geoffry 
said with decision. ‘ Are those its red chimneys 
over there beyond the hill?” 

“Yes. I hope you like to run,” and she started 
up the incline at a quick pace. “It is all on a 
level after we get over this little pitch.” 

Suddenly, without further warning, the rain be- 
gan to fall in a drenching, pouring, pelting shower. 
There was not even the shelter of a tree at hand; 
the best they could do was to run as rapidly as 
possible toward the red chimneys in the distance. 
Persis’s white dress was soaked through and clung 
about her in limp folds. “I’m so glad I have n’t 
on a hat,” she called back to Geoffry, who, in spite 
of his discomfort, could not help admiring her 
light, spirited motions as she struggled with the 
wind and rain. 

“This is better than dancing the minuet,” she 
said, as she paused for breath. “It is glorious. 
Now one more run and then we are there. The 
Fossetts have an old shed where we can wait until 
the shower is over. How dark it is getting! Here 
we are at last.” 

To stay under shelter after one is well soaked is 
scarcely more comfortable than to battle with the 
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elements, and it is less exciting. The pair grew 
weary of their retreat after some moments. 

“JT can’t stand this any longer,” Mr. Hill said. 
“It is going to rain all night. I will go on to the 
house and get Fossett to lend us his horse and 
wagon.” 

‘“‘ He is a little deaf and nearly blind. He may 
take you for a highwayman. Unfortunately, his 
sister is in Winterborough. Perhaps I had better 
come with you.” 

‘“‘ No, stay where you are, please,” he said; and 
she obeyed, for she saw that it would be a lengthy 
process to make Mr. Fossett understand how she 
came to be in her present surroundings on a Sun- 
day night. 

Presently Mr. Hill returned. “I have gone 
round the house knocking on every window,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I can’t make the old man hear.” 

‘¢ Fle must have gone to bed. He sleeps upstairs. 
Can’t you throw a stone against the house? I will 
come with you and wait in the porch.” 

After many abortive attempts to rouse Mr. Fos- 
sett they succeeded in waking him. He came to 
the open window and peered out into the darkness 
suspiciously. ) 

** Who’s there?” he demanded. 

“ Geoffry Hill.” 

“Who? What do yer say?” he asked in qua- 
vering tones. 

“Geoffry Hill, from Winterborough. I have 
been caught in the shower, and I want to borrow 
your horse and wagon to take me home.” 
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“Caught in the shower, three miles from any 
town on a Sunday night! What was yer doin’? 
Goin’ to prayer-meetin’?”’ he asked with wither- 
ing sarcasm. 

‘7 was at church, and then I took a little row, 
and my boat sprang a leak.” 

“A likely story! And you want to borrow my 
hoss and wagon, do you? Wall, you can’t have ’em. 
I’ve seen gentlemen of your quality before now, 
and I’m not goin’ to let my hoss go with no better 
security than your mealy-mouthed tongue.” 

The colloquy lasted for some moments with no 
appearance of a satisfactory termination. At last 
Persis broke in impatiently, “I’m here too, Mr. 
Fossett, Persis Hastings, don’t you know me? You 
are not afraid to let me drive old Bess, surely ?” 

‘Persis Hastings! Wall, I swan! Take her, 
take old Bess and the high-topped buggy and 
anythin’ else you’ve a fancy to. Persis Hastings! 
Why didn’t yer tell me yer was here before? 
B’en rowin’ too?” 

“Yes.” 

“You hadn’t oughter go rowin’ of a Sabbath 
evenin’, and you the Rev. William Talbot’s cousin. 
You ’d oughter have stayed to home.” 

“That is just what I think,” she said. 

“ Persis Hastings!” he repeated, as if hardly 
grasping the surprising fact. “Does your father 
know you’re out?” 

“No, and I hope he won’t until I am safely at 
home, for he would worry if he knew I had_ been 
caught in this shower.” 
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‘“‘ Be you wet?” 

‘Wet! I should think so! We are completely 
drenched.” 

“Like to make a fire in the kitchen and dry 
yourselves up a bit?” he asked hospitably. “I 
did n’t have no fire, as it was as hot as blazes, and 
Matildy cooks up enough to last me a spell before 
she goes. You can climb in at that winder by the 
porch. You was always a master-hand to climb, 
Persis, ever since you was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper.” 

‘We don’t care to light a fire, thank you.” 

“ Would n’t you mebbe ruther spend the night 
here, Persis?” the kindly old man suggested. 
“‘‘We can send your beau home to tell them where 
you are.” 

“ Thank you, I would rather go home.” 

“ We must borrow a shawl for you,” Geoffry 
said, “and I don’t know how you feel, but I am 
ravenous. I will climb in at the window and for- 
age for provisions.” 

They had a few words with Mr. Fossett as to the 
whereabouts of his possessions, and then he called 
down to them, ‘“‘ Look out for the cat; she likes to 
sleep on that winder-sill, and she may scratch you 
if you come upon her sudding before she knows it’s 
friends; she’s something like her master. Ma- 
tildy’s work-basket is on the little stand. Don’t 
upset it. Remember the jelly ’s in the corner cup- 
board in the settin’-room, and the doughnuts and 
pies is in the parntry ; Matildy, — she’s a master- 
hand ” — 
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“ Yes, all right.”’ 

** You ’ll find matches ”-— 

But the young man cut him short again. “I 
have matches.” 

It seemed to Persis, who was waiting impatiently 
in the porch, as if half the night elapsed before 
Geoffry’s quest was ended. When he came back 
Mr. Fossett called down to him, ‘“ If old Bess ain’t 
inclined to go, jest you whip her; she’s an obsti- 
nate critter like all of her sex, plague take ’em.” 

“ T consider myself a fair driver,” Mr. Hill said, 
when they at length drove out into the night with 
the wind whirling a sheet of rain into their faces. 
“ T am not in the habit, however, of driving through 
a waterspout, in Egyptian darkness on a strange 
road.” 

As they went on in silence, with the powers of 
darkness pursuing them, Persis thought of Tam 0’ 
_Shanter’s mad ride; but this ride, although it re- 
sembled that historical one in some particulars, did 
not rival it in speed, for old Bess could not be in- 
duced to go faster than a walk for many minutes 
together. 

When they reached Winterborough at last, the 
rain was over, and a faint, watery moon was peer- 
ing through the clouds. As they passed the First 
Church the clock struck ten. 

‘“T had no idea it was so late,” Persis said. 
“ Aunt Jennie, luckily, is away from home.” 

When they stopped at the gate of Dr. Hastings’s 
house, Mr. Hill went with Persis across the little 
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bricked walk to the door. He attempted to open 
it, but it was locked. 

“This is very fortunate,” she said as she rang 
the bell; “father has n’t come home yet.” 

‘“‘Then he need never know anything about this 
escapade.” 

“‘T shall tell him the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing, of course. I only meant that he had been 
spared the worry.” 

“ And I only meant that I thought it would 
worry him less to know nothing about it.” 

Geoffry thought that it would be easy to keep 
their adventure a secret, but he little knew the re- 
sources of Winterborough. In some mysterious 
way, the facts, in a somewhat garbled form, became 
public property, and before Tuesday was over 
every lady in town was speculating as to whether 
Persis Hastings was, or was not, engaged to Geoffry 
Hill. 

“ The sly little minx,’ Mrs. Pemberton said to 
James, “ to give us all the slip and steal out of the 
house to meet her fine city beau and go buggy- 
riding with him until midnight. I’m glad she 
would n’t marry you, Jimmie. She’s an outrageous 
little flirt; I’m disappointed in her.” 

“They were later because they got caught in the 
rain,’ James said feebly. “She could n’t know it 
was going to rain.” 

“She ought n’t to have gone, in the first place. 
If she were one of the Morse girls, the whole town 
would be down on her; but the Mortons and 
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Ellises and Persis Hastings can do what they please 
and it is all right. I don’t think he is in earnest. 
She will find the difference some day between ro- 
mance that ends in thin smoke and the solid affec- 
tion of a true heart like yours, my dear boy. I’m 
sure he isn’t engaged to her, but he ought to be ° 
before getting her to cut psalm-singing in the min- 
ister’s house of a Sunday night to go buggy-riding 
with him, and that is what Mrs. Morse thinks, too.” 

The culprit, meanwhile, had given her father the 
details of her adventure in her usual lively manner, 
and received a less severe reprimand than she felt 
she deserved. She would have dismissed the whole 
affair from her mind if it had not been for Harold 
Strong. What would he think of her? He must 
have fancied that she went up the river by ap- 
pointment with Geoffry Hill. When he came to 
bid her good-by she must explain all the circum- 
stances to him as she had done to her father, and 
she hoped that he would see her conduct in the 
same indulgent light. Monday passed and he did 
not come. She wondered if he were too much dis- 
pleased with her to wish to see her. 

On Tuesday afternoon a multitude of callers 
dropped in, and a residue of them were in the par- 
lor when Harold appeared. Persis was talking with 
Mrs. Morse at the time, and gave him the briefest 
of greetings. She did not even let her eyes wander 
in his direction, but her ears were not equally cir- 
cumspect, and she caught some of his answers to 
her aunt Jennie’s questions. 
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‘Thank you, I hope so; I am sure my mother 
will enjoy the farm, and the out-of-door life will be 
good for the little girls. The air is very bracing, 
for the house is on a high hill. Yes, I am glad; 
she is depending upon your making her a visit.” 

‘‘ How do you get rid of buffalo-beetles, Persis?”’ 
Mrs. Morse asked. 

“We don’t get rid of them,” she replied, for- 
cing her manner to assume an interest dispropor- 
tionate to the subject. ‘ We are trying to get rid 
of them with benzine.” 

“That is just our case. We thought we had 
killed them all in the spring, but we found a new 
crop and have had to go through all our closets 
again.” 

“My mother hopes Persis can make her a little 
visit in Westbrook while I am gone.” This the 
girl caught from the other side of the room. 

Mrs. Morse, meanwhile, had begun a long ac- 
count of the ravages of the buffalo-beetle, which 
included the condition of all the closets in her 
house. Persis was in despair. The minutes were 
slipping away and Harold’s call would soon be 
over, and he was going to the West the next day 
for two long months. He ought to insist upon 
talking to her. What was the good of being a 
man if one could not defy the small convention- 
alities which bound a woman? Harold, too, had 
shown innumerable times that he was never re- 
strained by an undue sense of politeness from get- 
ting what he wanted. She could come to but one 
conclusion. 
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“The carpet in our east rbom is riddled by 
buffalo-beetles all around the edge,” said Mrs. 
Morse. 

“How interesting! I mean how dreadful.” 
Persis could hardly keep up a semblance of listen- 
ing. Harold would leave presently, and she should 
not have a chance to explain about the Sunday 
row to him. He would go to the West thinking 
her an arrant flirt. He disapproved of her; he 
disbelieved in her. She interested him no longer. 
He was bidding her aunt good-by now. This was 
too exasperating! And what was he saying to 
Mattie Ellis? That he should see her in the 
evening! He was coming toward herself now. 

“ Moths are much less trying than buffalo-bee- 
tles,” said Mrs. Morse, “ for it is possible to catch 
the millers.” 

**Good-by, Persis,” Harold said gravely, as he 
shook hands with her coldly. 

“*Good-by, Harold,” she returned in a frigid 
tone. That was all; there was not a word more 
exchanged between them. She could not bear 
it. He was gone, and Mrs. Morse was left unvan- 
quished upon the field, with the subject of buffalo- 
beetles and moths only half exhausted. 

Later in the afternoon Persis did what she 
would have said beforehand she never would do; 
she forgot her pride so far as to go to see Harold’s 
mother on the pretext of taking her an apron- 
pattern for the twins. “If I didn’t like Mr. Hill 
a hundred times better than Harold, wild horses 
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would n’t drag me to Cousin Margaret’s,” she said 
to herself. ‘* Not that I care anything for Mr. 
Hill. It is because Harold and I are, or were, 
good, matter-of-fact friends that I want to explain 
things to him.” She was sure that she should find 
him at home. Fortune was always kind to her. 

When she reached Mrs. Talbot’s pleasant, old- 
fashioned house she was greeted warmly. 

“¢ My dear, this is charming,” her cousin Mar- 
garet said. “You will stay to tea, won’t you? 
Harold will be so glad to see you.” 

“T did n’t come to see him; I came to see you,” 
she said, as she unfolded her apron pattern. The 
words sprang to her lips, apparently without her 
volition. 

“T know, dear, but you must stay until he 
comes.” 

“ T can’t; I have seen Harold this afternoon.” 

She explained the intricacies of the apron pat- 
tern, and then rose to go. 

“Did Harold tell you about my row with Mr. 
Hill Sunday evening?” she asked abruptly. 

S Now 

She gave an amusing account of her adventure, 
and ended by saying that she knew Harold must 
have thought it very strange that she went to row 
with Mr. Hill. ‘Of course I ought n’t to have 
gone, but you see how it happened?” she added 
wistfully. 

“T see,” Mrs. Talbot replied absently, and she 
immediately began to talk about a slight ailment 
of Katherine’s. 
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“‘T am sorry you can’t stay, dear,” she said, as 
Persis left the house. ‘ Yes, Katherine, mamma 
is coming.” 

“People are only interested in their own con- 
cerns,” Persis thought, as she was walking home. 
“Tt will never occur to Cousin Margaret to tell 
Harold what I have told her. What a selfish old 
world it is!” 

“T’m glad I don’t care about people,” she said, 
as she took out “ A Wish Fulfilled,” after reach- 
ing her own room. “I am glad the only thing 
which I really and truly care for is literature.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Tr is excellent,” said Mr. Hill. “ All it wants 
now is to be expanded in some places and pruned 
in others and to have the characters brought out a 
little more distinctly, and then it will be ready for 
the final polishing and revision.” 

Mr. Hill and his sister were sitting on the broad 
back piazza of the Hastingses’ house with Persis, 
who had just read them the last chapters of her 
novel. July was almost over, and it had been a 
period of great activity for her. When she was 
once absorbed in her work the absent Harold 
Strong and the present Geoffry Hill were alike 
relegated to a secondary place in her thoughts. 
Geoffry resented this indifference to his powers of 
fascination, and if the whole truth were told, he 
sometimes wearied of “A Wish Fulfilled.” He 
sincerely admired the story in many respects, but 
it was natural to him to simulate a greater interest 
in it than he felt. 

Gertrude Hill had come to Winterborough a 
fortnight before to make it a resting-place between 
visits, and she and Persis had already struck up 
a warm friendship, which had been fostered in its 
growth by the attraction of opposites as well as 
by propinquity. In appearance Gertrude suited 
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Persis’s fastidious taste, and she frequently wished 
that she were tall and slender like her friend, and 
had her well-bred, finished air; while she was con- 
sumed with envy by the number and perfection of 
her gowns. 

“Tt is really an excellent story,” Geoffry reiter- 
ated. 

“Do you think it good enough to print?” 
Persis asked. 

“There isn’t a doubt of it, or won’t be when 
you have altered it.” 

‘“‘T never can alter much.” 

* You will have to boil it down if you want to 
print it. It is good enough as it is,” he added 
quickly as he noticed her change of expression, 
“but publishers are a cranky set, and _ besides, 
they have to consider the salable qualities of a 
book. I can’t promise you that they will take 
your story, even in an amended form, for it is n’t 
what will please the great majority. They want 
more plot, and either a blood-and-thunder tragedy 
or a happy ending.” 

“IT must confess that I like a good ending,” 
Miss Hill said. “ If you would only make Made- 
line marry Cranford, the story would be charming. 
Can’t you relent?” 

“ A good ending would spoil her scheme. Are n’t 
you critic enough to feel that, Gertrude?” 

‘“¢ Miss Persis,” the cook said, appearing at the 
kitchen door with an apologetic it $ Patrick 
brought the peas in half an hour ago.’ 
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“ Bring them here, Susan. You see the little in. 
terruptions to which genius is subject,” she added, 
turning to her guests. “ Last week the flood of my 
fancy was stopped by an attempt at currant jelly, 
which proved to be a case of ‘survival of the 
fittest ;’ I survived but the jelly did not.” 

The back piazza, which was a square inclosure 
the size of a small room, was a delightful spot, shut 
away from the sun by a tapestry of grape-vines 
on the south side, and with a view of Pine Hill 
from the western end. Here Persis hulled straw- 
berries, shelled peas, or cut up peaches, according 
to the season; and here she and Anna brought 
their work on hot mornings while the children 
played in the garden beyond. ‘To the east lay 
Arrowhead, the one really high mountain in the 
neighborhood, but it could not be seen from any 
part of the Hastingses’ house because the Pem- 
bertons’ house impertinently intervened. Arrow- 
head was as regular in shape as the prints of moun- 
tains in the geographies, sloping evenly away on 
either side from a central peak. It was the pride 
of Winterborough, and unless strangers were en- 
thusiastic over its beauty they were looked upon 
with severely critical eyes. 

“What a good view you have of Pine Hill,” 
Gertrude said. ‘I should rather have it than the 
Pembertons’ view of Mt. Arrowhead, cut in two as 
it is by East Mountain.” 

‘That is rank heresy ; and besides, you must n’t 
say ‘ Mt. Arrowhead,” Persis returned. “ Titles 
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are for small fry; but Arrowhead, like Victoria, 
is beyond the need of such paltry distinctions. 
Please don’t feel obliged to shell peas, Mr. Hill; 
I have time enough.” 

“It is a delightfully soothing occupation,” he 
said. “It employs my hands, thus giving me a 
comfortable sense of industry, and it leaves my 
mind free to indulge in any train of thought.” 

As he spoke he put some peas into their proper 
receptacle, and let others drop on the piazza floor, 
where they pursued an irregular course, and finally 
settled themselves comfortably in a crack which 
was just wide enough to receive them. * 

_ “T like you better when you are frankly idle,” 
Persis said, as she watched the erratic peas some- 
what ruefully. 

“Miss Hastings, how unkind!” he exclaimed, 
reproachfully. ‘ You should encourage me in my 
noble attempts to make myself useful.” 

“Oh, but it suits my idea of your character so 
much better to have you simply an approving spec- 
tator of the noble attempts of others.” 

She was very charming as she deftly shelled the 
peas, and he was seized with a desire to make a 
water-color sketch of her. He gave voice to this 
wish and added: “If I paint you, you must wear 
that pink gingham that you had on the other 
morning.” 

“It is in the wash, at present,” she said, looking 
down at the brown-and-white checked one which 
she wore. “JI am sorry I didn’t know that you 
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were coming to-day, for I would have ironed it 
before breakfast.” 

“Can you really iron?” Miss Hill asked, her 
curiosity overpowering her discretion. 

“Of course I can. I often iron my gowns when 
I am extravagant, and have too many in the wash.” 

“There is nothing she can’t do, from making 
her dresses to cooking the dinner and harnessing 
her father’s horses,” Geoffry explained, with a note 
of admiration in his voice. She always interested 
him, but he was particularly pleased with her in 
her every-day role. He liked her sunny tempera- 
ment, and her readiness to get all possible amuse- 
ment out of small things. He wished that she 
were prettier and more restful, like her cousin 
Mrs. Talbot, and yet in spite of her defects there 
was an indefinable charm about such mornings as 
these. 

‘“¢ Here comes the mail,” Persis said, as Patrick 
approached the piazza. 

She could never attain the pitch of heroism 
demanded by society with regard to letters, but 
opened hers, no matter what was going on. “I 
have a letter from Aunt Jennie,” she said. “If 
you will excuse me, I will see when she is coming 
home. Aunt Jennie says it is beautiful at the 
Westbrook farm,” she volunteered presently, “ and 
— oh, how nice! — Mrs. Talbot wants me to come 
to her week after next to stay until her son gets 
back. That will give me time to half rewrite ‘A 
Wish Fulfilled.’ It is impossible to do much work 
at home.” 
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% You uncomplimentary person! You leave my 
sister and me without one regret.” 

‘“‘ Because I was under the impression that you 
were to leave me. Isn’t it next week that you go 
to Newport?” 

Gertrude assented. 

“ There is nothing equal to Winterborough after 
all,” Geoffry said with a sigh, ‘“‘and no place quite 
like this charming piazza.” 

“ And no time like the present,” Persis added. 
“T approve of your absorption in the present, it 
is an amiable trait; I have it also. Some of my 
friends are always reminding me that the present 
is n’t half so nice as the past, and making me long 
to become a sufficiently distant memory to be ap- 
preciated.” 

‘My friends live in the future,’ Geoffry said. 
“They never find me perfectly satisfactory as I 
am, but they throw out the hope that something 
not wholly unprofitable may be the result of our 
friendship in the course of the next twenty years.” 

At last Persis tock her peas into the kitchen, 
and after a short interval she returned with some 
glasses of lemonade on a little wicker tray. “ We 
will drink a toast to the present,” she said. 

“The present of a few minutes ago has already 
become the past,”’ Geoffry remarked, “ and unhap- 
pily this present will soon have to make way for 
another. When shall we three meet again?” 

“When we do meet again, I hope I shall have 


wholly finished ‘A Wish Fulfilled.’ ” 
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“Hang ‘A Wish Fulfilled’!” was Geoffry’s in- 
ternal exclamation, but the words that came to his 
lips were, ‘I hope so; I long to see it.” 

Westbrook proved even more attractive than 
Persis’s fancy had painted it. She delighted in the 
old red farmhouse on the hill, with the row of 
maples edging the stone wall which bounded what 
would have been termed a lawn in any less rural 
region. Behind the house there was a tangle of 
raspberry bushes with a few late raspberries still 
lingering on them, which afforded her quite as 
much pleasure as they gave the twins, who, each 
grasping her firmly by the hand, took her about 
the place to show her their treasures the morning 
after her arrival. 

‘How impossible it is to believe that we are 
only six miles from Winterborough,” she said to 
her hostess. “If it is true, it must be that we are 
six miles higher, the air is so bracing.” 

‘You must see the view of Arrowhead from that 
little elevation,” Mrs. Talbot said. ‘“ You get the 
mountain there in all its majesty, whereas from the 
piazza we have merely the summit.” 

Arrowhead was not the only beautiful feature in 
the prospect; it was diversified on every side by 
smaller mountains and low hills, while just behind 
the house rose a little knoll shaped like a gigantic 
hayeock, and thickly wooded with maples, which 
also stretched along the valley. The farmhouse 
stood at some distance from the road, —a narrow, 
grassgrown road, or more properly a lane, which 
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was bordered with blackberry bushes more sugges- 
tive in promise than in actual fulfillment, although 
a few ripe berries hung as tempting samples of 
what might be expected from the future. 

In this quiet spot Persis passed ten perfectly 
uneventful but thoroughly happy days. She read 
Italian with Mrs. Talbot, she went on long walks 
with the children, and she drove with them and 
their mother through the beautiful, deserted neigh- 
borhood. In spite of the out-of-door life she con- 
trived to secure four hours for work every day. 
She had only been asked to stay until Harold 
came back, but as he was not expected until Sep- 
tember she counted upon ten days more of this 
congenial life. It was, therefore, with dismay that 
she learned from Mrs. Talbot one evening that he 
had decided to return a week earlier than he had 
at first intended. She at once made her plans to 
go home before his arrival, but her hostess would 
not listen to this, and insisted upon her finishing 
her visit, and after some resistance she yielded. 

Harold came just before tea one evening, and 
Ruth ran upstairs to notify Persis of the great 
event. “Come down, Cousin Persis,” she said. 
*‘ Brother Harold is here, and tea is ready, and we 
are going to have the blackberries we picked, but 
there won’t be much more than enough for Brother 
Harold, so you must n’t put many in the other sau- 
cers when you help to them.” 

_ Persis entered the dining-room tranquilly, saying 
to herself that she was sorry the end of her peace- 
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ful, unexciting days had come. When Harold 
caught sight of her his face brightened with an un- 
controllable expression of delight. She did not 
see it, for it was as fleeting as it had been sud- 
den, and the next moment found him his usual 
reserved self. 

After tea was over they adjourned to the parlor, 
for it was too cold to sit out of doors, and Persis 
stood before the fire, extending her hands to warm 
them. She had on a white gown with insertion 
sleeves, and noticing that Harold’s eyes were fixed 
intently on her, she said, ‘‘ What is the matter? 
Do you disapprove of my wearing this thin dress 
on a cool evening? It is my prettiest, and I put 
it on in honor of you.” 

“Tt is very pretty,” he said emphatically. 

“Thank you; I would always rather have a 
compliment on my gown than on my moral char- 
acter.” 

She came over to the table, where were scat- 
tered about her thimble, scissors, and spool, and a 
pink silk handkerchief containing a white dress 
for Letitia. 

‘“‘T know this is very disorderly, and it shall not 
happen again,” she said, as she began to collect her 
property. 

‘Tt is pleasant to see such feminine belongings,” 
Harold returned. “I have n’t seen anything 
pretty for two months.” He took possession of 
her thimble, and gravely put it on his little finger. 

“What a nice fit,” she said demurely. 
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“Do you seriously mean to say that you wear 
that thing on your middle finger, and are comfort- 
able ?”’ 

“TT seriously mean that I shall wear it if I can 
get it. Give it tome. My hand is nearly a match 
for yours in color if not in size,’ she observed, as 
she held it out for her thimble. 

‘“‘T suspect it is more than a match for me in 
many things, like its mistress.” 

“That is very good for a beginner. I can’t 
match that.” 

“It isn’t a match for mine in strength; I could 
crush it easily if I chose,” he said meditatively. 

** And you think that you can’t crush its mis- 
tress? I assure you that you have done so suc- 
cessfully a great many times. In fact I repre- 
sented to your mother in strong language the 
danger of having my visit overlap yours. I told 
her how we always fought.” 

“T knew you were to be here. I came back at 
my own peril.” 

The very next morning they had a trial of 
strength of will, which ended in Persis’s giving up 
her writing to go with Harold and his mother and 
the children on an expedition to a distant boulder 
which he wished to photograph. 

“ Obstinacy isn’t a sign of strength, Harold,” 
she said, as she came down with her hat and jacket 
on. ‘On the contrary it shows great strength and 
magnanimity to give in gracefully. I yield now 
not because I have n’t strength of mind to write 
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my four hours, but because I wish to reserve my 
fighting power for great occasions.” 

Persis was bent upon keeping the peace, and 
therefore they spent an amicable morning. Harold 
gave his companions a lesson in geology and after- 
wards one in photography. In the afternoon he 
took them all on a long drive, and Persis sat on the 
front seat with him. There was one thing which 
the two had in common, and that was a love of 
nature, and they both enjoyed to the full the pic- 
turesque country through which they were driving, 
varied as it was by hills, streams, and lakes. She 
drew him out on the subject of his foreign travels, 
and had the satisfaction of making him quite as 
eloquent as Mrs. Hill had done. He was very in- 
teresting, and she wondered if it would always be 
possible to get him to talk in this delightful way 
if she were willing to sink her individuality and. 
avoid discussions. She was worn out by her efforts 
towards self-repression before night, however, and 
decided that she would rather have the arguments 
than to efface herself. The next morning there 
was no need of temporizing, for Harold went to 
Winterborough for the day. Persis gave a sigh 
of relief when she saw him drive out of the yard, 
for it was a strain to keep him amused, and she 
was glad to have the time for her work. Never- 
theless, a certain flatness was felt both by Persis 
and Mrs. Talbot as they settled themselves to the 
tasks which Harold’s advent had interrupted, and 
to-day wore duller colors than yesterday. 
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“What a difference a man makes in a house- 
hold,” Mrs. Talbot said. 

*¢ Yes, they demand so much more than women,” 
Persis returned. ‘ Harold is absolutely miserable 
unless he is occupied in some way every instant 
of his waking hours; now J expect to be bored 
occasionally.”’ 

She spoiled three sheets of paper when she 
began to copy her story, because her thoughts 
would stray to her talk with Harold the day be- 
fore, but she forgot him the moment her work was 
well under way. 

When he came back at night he told Persis that 
he had a piece of news for her and also a letter. 

“Give me the letter!” she said impatiently. 

** Not yet; you must hear the great news first. 
There is an engagement.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“Yes, Mattie Ellis is engaged.” 

“ Mattie Ellis!’ she exclaimed incredulously. 

‘‘T suppose this is a surprise to you,” Harold 
said, looking away from her and out of the window 
at the pink light on Arrowhead. 

The possibility of Harold’s engagement to Mattie 
flashed through her mind, and the idea gave her a 
sharp twinge of pain. Was this why he had been 
in such good spirits? Was this why he treated 
even herself with consideration? Mattie was not 
half good enough for him; yes, she was, she was 
a great deal too good for him but not half bright 
enough. - However, if he were satisfied that was 
the main thing. 
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“T have thought of it,” she began diplomatically. 
“ In fact I have such an unruly brain that every- 
thing darts through it as a possibility.” 

“‘ Mattie is a good girl,” he said somewhat coldly. 

‘“‘ Indeed she is.” Persis was puzzled. This was 
hardly the way in which a lover would speak ; but 
if she were not engaged to Harold, to whom could 
she be engaged ? 

“ James is certainly to be congratulated,” Harold 
began, “ although I confess ” — 

‘James! You don’t mean to say that she is 
engaged to James Pemberton!” 

* Yes; I thought you guessed it. To whom did 
you think she was engaged ?” 

Persis was smiling at some recollection. 

“To whom did you think she was engaged ?” 
Harold repeated sternly. 

“IT don’t know, I[— Yes, of course I know, but 
I was wrong.” 

*¢ Will you please answer my question ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ But I want an answer.” 

“Then you will have to invent one for your- 
self.” 

“TI don’t see how you could have fancied what 
you did,” he said with heat. 

“T thought it a great pity,” Persis said, looking 
down at her sewing and then raising her eyes to 
his with a charming expression of candor, “ for she 
is a world too good for the person.” 

Harold looked at her angrily. He took a 
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letter out of his pocket and flung it down on the 
table. 

“She is a great deal too good for James Pem- 
berton,’ she added quickly, as she opened her 
letter. She had read only a few lines when she 
dropped it impatiently. “This —this is too 
much,” she cried. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Talbot, who 
came in at the moment to say that tea was ready. 

“Tt is measles,’ she announced in tragic tones. 
“Jt is too exasperating. William wants me to 
come home to-morrow to help Anna take care of 
Roger. Married people ought to be competent to 
look after their children without sacrificing the 
lives of their unmarried friends.”’ 

Mrs. Talbot laughed, but Harold seemed shocked 
by her uncousinly sentiments. His grave face ir- 
ritated her still further. 

“I won’t go home,” she said. “I will not go 
until the first of September. This is the only 
chance I have ever had for writing as much as I 
please, and I will not give it up. And the letter is 
so maddening,” she added. “ Listen to it. You 
both love William as fondly as I do, or I would 
not read it to you. 


“¢¢ My DEAR Persis, — I know that you always like to 
do good (“I don’t, I hate to’’), and so I venture to ask 
if you will not shorten your visit and come home, either 
to-morrow or the next day. Our dear little boy has the 
measles, and although it is not an alarming case he is so 
unused to illness that he is difficult to manage. (“I can 
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imagine that; he is no doubt crosser than two sticks.”’) 
Poor Anna is quite worn out between her sick son and 
her irrepressible daughter. She would not write to you 
herself, as she does not want to shorten your visit, and 
I am writing against her express command, therefore 
do not come if you cannot see your way clear to do so. 
I know how fond you are of the children, and so I ven- 
ture to state the case to you, especially as Mrs. Talbot 
does not need you now that Harold is with her, and as 
you dislike’ ”” — 

She paused abruptly, but retreat was impossible. 
‘In short,” she said, ‘“ William thinks that I 
should prefer Roger with the measles to Harold 
without them, but he little knows me.” 

Persis was aware that her fate was sealed ; 
indeed, at the moment when she was vehemently 
exclaiming that she would stay, she was planning 
her return to Winterborough on the morrow. 

“T am crosser than Roger ever thought of 
being,” she said presently. 

“¢ My dear child, if you feel that you can stay 
we shall be only too glad to keep you, shall we not, 
Harold?” 

“ Yes, but I think she ought to go.” 

‘“¢ And why, if you please?” Persis flashed out. 

‘¢ Because your cousin is so delicate that she 
will break down if she has all this care, and be- 
cause she has no control over the children, and 
William ought not to waste his whole vacation in 
nursing a sick child; if you go home you may be 
able to persuade him to get away for a few days. 
I have asked him to come here.” 
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“And you think my place in the world is simply 
that of a useful adjunct to Anna and her family ?” 
she demanded impetuously. ‘ She has chosen her 
life and I have chosen mine. My work is not 
wholly unimportant. Some day I hope to write 
really well, but if I turn aside for every chance 
call upon my sympathies I shall have to give up 
the one desire of my life and simply be a stop-gap 
like hundreds of other old maids. If I were mar- 
ried no one would expect me to give up everything 
at a moment’s notice and fly all over the country 
to any friend who chanced to need me.” 

She was arguing merely for the sake of freeing 
her mind, and as soon as tea was over she excused 
herself and went upstairs on the plea of packing 
her trunk. Once in her room she shed bitter 
tears, and taking out her story she began to write 
with a kind of violence. She was still hard at 
work when Mrs. Talbot knocked at her door. 

“JT came to see if I couldn’t help you pack, 
dear,” she said. ‘* Harold has been asking at in- 
tervals when you were coming down. I can see 
that he is tormenting himself over his plainness 
of speech; I am sure he wants you to stay; we 
both do.” 

“JT must go to-morrow morning,” she said re- 
gretfully, “and I wish I were not such a quick- 
tempered wretch. I will try my best to make 
William come here for a few days.” 

*“‘ It is very hard lines,” Mrs. Talbot said, “and 
I shall miss you dreadfully, if that is any consola 
tion.” 
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“Thank you. I shall miss you desperately, 
Cousin Margaret. I’m not coming down again 
to-night, for I must pack my trunk and finish this 
chapter. And please don’t get up to see me off 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T certainly shall, dear. I shall not say good-by 
now, her hostess returned, as she left the room. 

Persis worked far into the night, and never wrote 
better. When she looked at her watch at last, 
she was surprised to find that it was almost one 
o’clock. It was hardly worth while to go to bed, 
as she must be up at five. She took a book and 
tried to read, but her mind was too full of her 
story to make the attempt successful, and when 
she ceased to think of her novel the remembrance 
of Harold’s indifference to her departure hurt her 
like a pain. Before morning it began to rain, at 
first gently and then heavily, with the dismal ac- 
companiments of creaking blinds and soughing 
trees. One gust more furious than the rest set 
the windows rattling violently. Did she not hear 
footsteps and voices? Yes, surely, and here was 
some one knocking on her door. She opened it, 
and Mrs. Talbot stood outside, pale and frightened. 

‘“¢ Katherine is very ill,” she said. “I am afraid 
she has the croup. Harold saw your light burning, 
and we thought you might know if we were doing 
what was best for her.”’ 

“T know all about croup,” Persis said, rising 
hastily. “Roger had it once when father and 
William were both away, and Anna called me 
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in, and I doctored him from father’s medical 
books.” 

“ You bright child.” 

“Father said when he came back that I had 
done very well, but he gave me some points, so now 
I know just what to do.” 

She followed Mrs. Talbot to the room of the 
little sufferer, where Harold was leaning over the 
bed, sponging her with warm water. 

“ That is right,” she said approvingly. ‘“ Have 
you any opium in the house, or nitrate of silver?” 

NO. 

** Have you any flaxseed ?” 

eves. 

“Then I will make a poultice.” 

Mrs. Talbot was so anxious and distressed that 
she was almost helpless, but Harold was collected 
and practical, and he and Persis pulled the child 
through and stopped the disease in its first stages. 

* Now you must both of you lie down for what 
is left of the night,’ he said to his mother and 
Persis, when it was evident that the worst was 
over. “I will sit up with Katherine, and if she 
has a relapse I will promise to call you.” 

“ Mamma,” Katherine said faintly. 

‘‘T must stay with her,’ Mrs. Talbot insisted. 

*“ No, you must try to get a few hours of sleep; 
Harold will stay with you,” he added, as he took 
his sister’s hot little hand in his cool one. The 
little thing nestled her face against his arm with a 
caressing motion, and smiled in perfect content. 
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“ Wait here a minute, Persis,” he said, and tak- 
ing his mother by the hand he led her off to his 
room, to which the peacefully sleeping Ruth had 
been transferred. Upon his return he summarily 
requested Persis to go to lie down. She protested, 
but he was firm. 

“Go. Obey at once like a good girl,” he said. 
“ You will be of no use at home if you get there 
in a worn-out condition. You think you must take 
that early train?” 

“ ] don’t think it, I know it.” 

“YT will see that you are called in time, and I 
prophesy that you will go to sleep.”’ 

It was still raining hard when Persis descended 
to the dining-room the next morning, where she 
found Harold. 

“My mother is asleep, and I thought it best not 
to wake her,” he said. ‘“ The maid is with Kath- 
erine, and I am thankful to say the little girl is 
sleeping quietly.” 

They discussed the child’s condition at some 
length, and then finished their breakfast in silence. 
Persis’s polite speeches about her agreeable visit 
died on her lips, and her last words were cold in 
spite of all the warmth at her heart. 

‘Tam going to drive you to the station,” Har- 
old said, as she bade him good-by. 

“No, you are not. I forbid it. You shall not 
take that long drive in the rain, to say nothing of 
leaving your sick sister.” 

‘“‘T am going to drive you to the station,” he re- 
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peated decisively. ‘‘ Where is your waterproof, 
by the way ?” 

“T did n’t bring it.” 

‘‘Improvident child! You are only fit to take 
care of other people.” 

He went out of the room, and presently returned 
with his mother’s waterproof. “It will trail on 
the ground,” he said, “ but it is better than Ruth’s, 
which is the alternative.” 

When the high-topped buggy drove up to the 
door he helped her in, and then sprang in himself 
- and pulled up the boot around them. They drove 
for some distance in silence, with the rain beating 
against their faces. At last he spoke: “It seems 
to be my destiny to find fault with you.” 

“Tt does seem so. What is it now? ” 

“Your light was burning until one o’clock last 
night. I suppose you were at work on that con— 
I beg your pardon, that excellent story of yours. 
As you are a doctor’s daughter, you ought not to 
need my caution ; you must know that if you con- 
tinue this habit, a day will come when you would 
gladly give up any literary success in exchange for 
your lost health. Promise me that you will never 
work after ten o’clock.” 

“JT don’t like to make pledges, and besides, I 
might forget and do it.” 

* Promise that you will try to remember.” 

“Tl am very strong; nothing hurts me,” she ob- 
jected. 

“That is no reason for trifling with your consti- 
tution.” 
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She was silent. 

“ Are you ready to promise?” he asked with a 
friendly smile a moment later. 

“Tam ‘ figuring on it,’ as the Pembertons’ man 
said, when, at pa request, I talked to him 
about taking the pledge. Is this thing to be a. 
pledge for my whole life, or may I take it for a 
year ?”’ she inquired presently. 

“You may take it for a year.” 

“ Well, then, I will.” 

When they reached the hill which descended to 
the station, Harold began somewhat nervously, ‘“ I 
know you thought me impolite last night in advis- 
ing you to go home, but the fact is that I was 
afraid of letting my inclination blind me to the 
right and wrong of the question, and so I spoke 
shortly, and did not realize how the words sounded 
until they were out of my mouth.” 

Wonder of wonders! Had Harold actually 
brought himself to the point of making an apol- 
ogy? She would meet him half-way. 

“7 am sure of having you tell me what is right,” 
she said cordially, “and I shall come to you when- 
ever I need advice.” 

‘Thank you.” He was evidently not entirely 
satisfied with her words. “ You must have known 
—you could n’t help knowing — how much T 
wanted you to stay,” he added. 

‘Tl was n’t sure that you cared whether I stayed 
or not,” she said slowly. 

He gave a sudden pull on the reins, which 
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brought the horse toa standstill. He seemed on 
the point of saying something but checked himself, 
and taking the whip applied it vigorously to Dolly’s 
back. 

As they reached the station the train was just 
coming up to it. 

** Hold on there,” Harold called. “ Wait until 
I put on this trunk. Here, Persis, is my season- 
ticket. Good-by. It has been a great pleasure to 
have you here, and you must come again.” 

*‘ Good-by.” 

She pressed her face against the rain-dimmed 
window of the car and watched Harold spring into 
his buggy and touch his hat to her as the train 
steamed off. She had a sudden spasm of regret 
for the peaceful life which she was leaving; for 
Mrs. Talbot, whom she believed she loved better 
than any one in the world but her father and Anna; 
and for Katherine and Ruth, and she kept repeat- 
ing to herself, “I don’t want to go home. I don’t 
want to go home.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


WueEN Persis reached Winterborough, she 
found that nobody had the smallest expectation of 
seeing her before the following day. Her father 
was not to be at home until night, and her Aunt 
Jennie had taken Letitia away for a visit. Next 
door, however, their hearty weleome compensated 
in part for her sacrifice. ‘ I don’t like to be good, 
I would much rather be bad; that is the truth of 
the matter,” she thought, as she took her place as 
nurse by Roger’s side. 

‘Cousin Persis,” said that young man, “there 
are twenty measles on my face, and lots more, 
but I don’t know how to count more’n twenty. 
Mamma let me have her hand-glass and I counted 
"em. Will you count ’em for me, Cousin Persis ? 
Cousin Persis, do you hear?” 

“T hear.” 

“I don’t like to have the measles all by myself. 
I wish Letty had’em too, and then we could play 
together. Cousin Persis, did you ever have the 
measles when you were a little girl?” 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ How many measles did you have on your face, 
Cousin Persis ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 
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“’Bout twenty ?” he persisted cheerfully. 

*¢ About sixty-seven I think.” 

“Cousin Persis, 1’m so hot. I want some water, 
Cousin Persis, and to have you fan me, and to have 
you tell me a story; not any of the old ones, but 
a new one that you make up this minute on pur- 
pose for me. Do you hear, Cousin Persis? Cousin 
Persis, do you hear? I want itnow; right straight 
off now.” 

*¢ All of your sex are alike, young man. They 
want the entire devotion of any woman who is in 
the remotest degree connected with them.” 

Her father was no exception to the rule when he 
came home at night. 

‘The house was like a sick person all the time 
you were gone, little girl,’ he said. “The heart 
and lungs did their work, but the mind was away 
on a vacation.” 

“You dear old father! Nobody has made me 
such pretty speeches where I have been. Did 
you really miss me a little? We will have some 
games of chess to-night, and you shall read me any- 
thing you like, even Montaigne, and I will drive all 
over the country with you as soon as Roger is well 
enough to be left. Ididn’t see anybody half so 
nice as you are while I was away.” 

“So Harold isn’t to marry Mattie Ellis, as all 
the women in town have been predicting?” her 
father asked presently. 

“ Harold? No, indeed, he is sufficiently ab- 
sorbed in Harold Strong to find everybody else 
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tedious in comparison. I ought not to have said 
that,” she added with compunction. “He is 
lovely to Katherine and Ruth ; now that they are 
old enough to amuse him he is very good to 
them.” 

“You have never done him justice, Persis. He 
is a man who will make a mark in the world, and 
is worth twenty of your Geoffry Hills from a man’s 
point of view. He is a man’s man, I grant, and I 
am glad that Mattie is not engaged to him, for he 
is the last man to make a wife happy.” 

“The very last,” she assented, and she was glad 
that Anna had not married him. 

When Persis said good-night to her father after 
an evening spent according to her suggestions, 
she threw her arms impulsively around his neck. 
He returned her caress, and the two looked rather 
shamefaced the next moment, for it was seldom 
that either of them was demonstrative. “I think 
that fathers are the very most delightful institu- 
tion in the world,” she said. 

“‘ Except one,” he returned. 

‘“‘ What is that?” 

“ Daughters.” 

Persis was kept busy between her home cares 
and the sick Roger, and her difficulties increased 
when Letitia returned and became an inmate of 
their household. It was a week before Persis 
found time to go to congratulate Mattie on her 
engagement. | 

“What can I say to her?” she asked Anna, to 
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whom she had formerly confided her trials con- 
nected with James. ‘How I wish I could com- 
pare notes with her! Do you suppose he enu- 
merated all his good points to her? Did he tell 
her that he neither drank nor smoked? And oh, 
Anna, when he finally said, ‘ Mattie, do you love 
me?’ and she answered softly, ‘ Yes, James,’ do 
you, oh, do you suppose that he murmured, ‘Is 
that so?’”’ 

“ Persis,” Anna said, laughing in spite of her- 
self, “James will make her happy, for he is an 
excellent and a very affectionate fellow.” 

“T never doubted his capacity for affection. 
He must have plenty of heart, to be in love with 
two girls in three months.” 

“Tf he had succeeded with you he would have 
been constant enough.” 

“¢T must take Mattie some flowers,” Persis said, 
ignoring her cousin’s remark. ‘“ Would n’t it be 
a pretty attention, Anna, to give her a dainty bou- 
quet of her lover’s favorite flowers ?” 

“ Yes, if you know what they are.” 

“T do. I know all James’s tastes, and his favo- 
rite flowers are lifting their fragile heads all along 
our back fence.” 

“ You mean hollyhocks ? ” 

“No, sunflowers. Mattie will doubtless be 
charmed to wear them for his sake.” 

* Persis, I don’t like you to-day; you ought to 
rejoice in the happiness of these young people.” 

“Indeed I do. Mattie has taken a load from 
my conscience with regard to James.” 
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‘You may cut all my sweet-peas if you like,” 
Anna said. ‘ Sweet-peas seem to suit dear little 
Mattie.” 

‘Yes, they do. I only hope she won’t get tired 
of some of the family. That ‘sweet P’ joke, by 
the way, is not original. I borrowed it from ‘ An 
Old-Fashioned Girl.’ My flow of wit and wisdom 
is often stopped, when I write, by my thinking ‘ that 
is asuperior sentence’ and then remembering that 
Rochester made the same speech to Jane Eyre or 
that Dobbin addressed similar words to Amelia. 
It is fatal to have sucha good memory ; that is why 
I prefer to copy from nature. Now to make my 
hero say, when he is trying to convince a girl of 
his undying devotion, ‘ My mother always said you 
were cut out for an old maid,’ is unique. I could 
make my fortune out of that.” 

‘‘ Persis Hastings, go away. I don’t love you 
any more. Take my sweet-peas to Mattie with my 
love, and tell her that I cannot leave the children 
to go to see her. She knows how heartily I rejoice 
in her happiness, for I have written to her.” 

Persis found Mattie alone, and looking very 
pretty, her somewhat expressionless face being for 
once animated. The two girls embraced each other 
effusively. 

“T said to myself, ‘There is one girl who will 
truly sympathize with me,” Mattie observed, as she 
received her friend’s congratulations, “‘and that 
was you, Persis dear, for you know James so well, 
and you have always appreciated him. You know 
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what a dear, good, unselfish, lovable fellow he is. 
It seems so strange to think I am engaged. I 
never expected to be, because there are so many of 
us, and Maria is so much cleverer than I am, and 
Dora and Sadie are so much prettier. I never 
thought I should beso happy. I don’t like to talk 
to most people in this way for fear they will think 
me silly, and then mother and Maria don’t quite 
understand James, and they don’t see all the good 
points in his mother. She has been so kind to me, 
and James is so devoted to her. It isn’t every 
young man who is such a good son.” 

** No, indeed.” 

*“¢ All the men speak so highly of James,” Mattie 
proceeded. ‘They say he is an excellent young 
man. There is absolutely nothing to be said against 
him.” 

* Yes, he is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“Oh, Persis, it seems wrong for me to have so 
much. I wish you were engaged too. It is so de- 
lightful.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I am very contented as 
ame,” 

“ After all, it isn’t as if you could be engaged 
to another James. Young men of his amiable 
qualities and upright moral character can’t be 
found every day.” 

“ Indeed they can’t ; James is unique.” 

“See what a lovely ring I have,’ Mattie said 
presently. “I told James I did not care about 
any but the plainest kind, for it seems almost 
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wicked to spend so much money, and I have never 
been used to having things, but the extravagant 
fellow gave me this beautiful diamond ring,” and 
she held out her hand with modest satisfaction. 
There was something pathetic in Mattie’s sim- 
plicity and childlike absorption in the smaller as 
well as the larger features of her engagement, and 
as her talk meandered on, Persis felt more strongly 
than she had ever done how restricted her friend’s 
life had hitherto been. She gathered that Mrs. 
Ellis and Maria had frowned upon the engage- 
ment at first, and she did not wonder that it was 
hard for them to accept James with the accom- 
paniment of his mother and brothers. All the 
wealth to which he would some day fall heir could 
not outweigh the disadvantages of the family con- 
nection. | 
James arrived upon the scene before Persis’s 
call was over, and he looked so transfigured with 
happiness that he was almost handsome. 
‘“‘T’m coming to see you some time, Persis,”’ he 
said. ‘* Will you be at home to-night? I have 
never had the measles, so I would rather see you 
in your own home than at Mrs. Talbot’s house.” 
“Yes,” she replied, “I am at home every night 
at eight o’clock. I suppose that one disease is all 
that James can cope with at a time,” she thought. 
That evening Persis said to Anna, “ My dear, 
I used to think that you and William were not 
ardent enough when you were engaged. I have 
always wanted to see an engagement where the 
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contracting parties were openly absorbed in each 
other ; but one is quite enough, thank you. How 
can that charming girl — no, not charming, but 
dear, and altogether delightful — like James Pem- 
berton? She does like him, though, —that is the 
incredible part of it. If I am ever engaged, from 
which fate heaven will no doubt mercifully spare 
me to the end, I shall break my engagement if my 
lover comes to see me oftener than once a week, 
and I shall never let him cast his eyes in my di- 
rection. I should think Mattie would die under 
James’s sentimental glances.” 

“ Persis Hastings, I should like to see you so 
desperately in love that you would”? — 

“Hush, Anna! ‘ Now if there be footsteps, he 
comes, my one lover.’ ”’ 

*‘ Persis, I am ashamed of you.” 

“ Why not ‘my one lover’? I certainly never 
expect a second. The fact that he is fickle and 
has ‘abandoned me for another’ cannot rob me of 
the proud distinction of having been ‘ sought after.’ 
* Hush, nightingale, hush. Oh, sweet nightingale, 
wait till I listen and hear if a step draweth near’ — 
It does. Hecomes. I fly. He prefers to see me 
in my own home.” 

Persis was in a different mood when she saw 
Anna the next morning. 

“James was very manly last night,” she said. 
“JT never liked him so much. To be sure the inter- 
view had its humorous side when he thanked me 
for having saved him from making a great mis- 
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take. ‘Your judgment always was wonderfully 
good, Persis, for a woman,’ he said. How I hate 
this patronizing ‘for a woman’ business; any stick 
of a man feels that he can take that tone with every 
woman of his acquaintance.” 

‘“‘ William does n’t take that tone.” 

“ Don’t begin on the virtues of your William, 
or I shall take up my permanent residence in the 
Old Woman’s Home, where a man is never seen. 
I am doing James injustice. Where Mattie was 
concerned he was very humble-minded. He seems 
thoroughly in love with her. Anna, it is a wonder- 
ful force which can transform two commonplace 
beings for each other, and make this old every- 
day world, which belongs by nature to the realistic 
school, a planet full of poetry and rapture. I think 
now that I shall never laugh at this force again. 
I think so.” 

“*My dear, I hope you will know all about it 
some day,” Anna said softly. 

‘“T? Good heavens, never! You don’t think 
it is contagious, do you, Anna?” and she drew 
herself away in mock alarm. “It is all very well 
for Mattie and you, but for myself, of the two, I 
infinitely prefer — measles.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PeErsIs prevailed upon William to make a visit 
in Westbrook, and when he returned he brought a 
letter to her from Harold, seconded by an urgent 
invitation from Mrs. Talbot to spend a few days 
with her. The letter ran as follows : — 


My prAr Persis, — Ruth is on one side of me, and 
Katherine is on the other, and both are eagerly clamor- 
ing for your return. Your own wishes in the matter 
count for nothing. They want you, they want you very 
much ; that is sufficient. It seems that there is a mer- 
maid story which was left half finished. In vain I say 
that I can complete the tale; they are sure that no one 
knows the exact proportions of that tail but yourself. 
Katherine says to me, “Tell her that you want her ; if 
you do she will be sure to come, for everybody does just 
as you say.” I reply, “I long ago discovered that I 
had not the smallest influence over that contrary-minded 
young woman, and if I tell her that I want her she will 
be sure to stay away.” 

“Then tell her you don’t want her,” suggests Ruth. 

My dear Persis, I don’t want you. You spoiled my 
best photograph by moving, and making a blur of your- 
self in front of the boulder. You showed less interest 
than Katherine in the subject of geology, the only sub- 
ject that is of any vital interest, as we all know. You 
left your work untidily about on the centre-table. J am 
writing on the same table now, and it is in a state of 
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immaculate order. You ate all the raspberries before 
I came, but while thus aiding and abetting the decrease 
of my property in one direction, you were equally anx- 
ious not to decrease it in another, and to you alone 
must be charged the responsibility of letting three young 
specimens of the felis family pursue their untrammeled 
way through this wicked world. Now TI like raspber- 
ries, but I don’t like kittens, and I am going to make 
you a present of the charmers whose lives you saved. 

I cannot recall a single virtuous action on your part 
while you were with us, except the trifling one of saving 
my sister from a severe attack of croup; on the con- 
trary, wherever I go I am reminded of your misdemean- 
ors. My hay is not what it should be because you and 
the children played in the loft. The cardinal-flowers, 
whose haunts I believed to be my own secret, are sadly 
diminished. Don’t come again please, or if you do, 
don’t stay over a Saturday and Sunday. 

I have read this letter to the children, and Katherine 
observes gravely that she is afraid it sounds impolite. 
She says: “ Tell her I cried a long time the morning 
she went away.” | 

Next Monday I descend into the valley. The Pem- 
bertons have kindly offered to take me in during the 
week, but on Friday I ascend again to the hills. If you 
will come back with me Friday night on the quarter- 
of-five train, and will stay until a week from the fol- 
lowing Monday, you will find a warm welcome. I have 
forgotten how long the measles last, but I think Roger 
must be convalescent by that time, and if Letitia does 
not come down with them we shall hope to see you. 

With Katherine’s and Ruth’s love, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD STRONG. 
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Persis decided to go back with Harold and stay 
three or four days. Before the date set for her 
visit arrived, something happened that made her 
welcome the chance for a consultation with Mrs. 
Talbot and her son. 

When the day of her departure came, Harold 
met her in the station. Westbrook was on a 
branch road that was little traveled, and they 
therefore had the one passenger car almost to 
themselves. Persis took a seat by an open win- 
dow ; it was a day out of season, and the warm 
breezes on her face suggested the hope and prom- 
ise of spring rather than the melancholy fulfill- 
ment of autumn. In spite of her new anxiety, she 
was overflowing with delight in the mere physical 
enjoyment of living, and again she felt entire con- 
tent in Harold’s proximity. He on his side looked 
at her with a glance of quiet satisfaction. 

“] have so much to say to you that I don’t 
know where to begin,” Persis said, as the train 
steamed out of the station. ‘In the first place, I 
was delighted with your letter.” 

*T hoped it would bring you.” 

“It was charming, but entirely uncharacter- 
istic.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Tt certainly was. If I had heard that letter 
without the signature, I should have sworn that 
you did not write it. Why are n’t you so nice 
when you talk as when you write?” 

‘“‘ For one reason, I have it all my own way when 
I write,” he said with a smile. 
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“I know that I am an inveterate talker,” she 
sighed, “and I have more than usual to say this 
afternoon. I want to ask your advice,” she began 
abruptly, ‘ because I am sure that you will tell me 
what you think I ought to do rather than what 
seems pleasant. I am afraid I shall have to shut 
the window,” she added as she glanced somewhat 
dubiously at the cinders which were disposing 
themselves without regard to her black-and-white 
checked dress. 

“JT think you ought to shut it,” he said with 
mock seriousness, “although I confess that to 
have it open seems pleasant.”’ 

She laughed, and had a sensation of irrespon- 
sible happiness. She wished that Harold were 
oftener in a. frivolous mood. Indeed it was easy 
now to imagine that life was one long holiday, and 
hard to return to her anxieties. 

“I suppose you know that the burning of the 
Winterbrook mills is quite a serious matter to 
father?” she asked presently. ‘ I remember hear- 
ing you advise him to get rid of a part of his stock, 
but he did not do it.” 

“ Very naturally he did not sell then. Neither 
he nor I could foresee that the mills were to burn 
to the ground.” 

“T have gone over and over the matter in the 
last few days,” she said, “‘and I cannot make up 
my mind what I ought to do. Father’s income is 
so much reduced that we shall have to practice 
the most rigid economy or else I must earn some 
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money. There is nothing for me to do in Win- 
terborough. It is the irony of fate that gave me 
a position in the High School when I did not 
need it, but denies it now.” 

Harold seemed on the point of speaking, but she 
anticipated him. ‘You are going to say that I 
ought to have saved my seven fat ears for the 
seven lean years; but how could I suspect that the 
famine would come? I should like to go out into 
the world as if I were a man, but when I think of 
father and Aunt Jennie and Anna and the chil- 
dren I feel as if I could not leave home. It would 
be possible for the Talbots to live with us next 
winter, as they have suggested,” she said in a 
meditative tone, “and in that way we could save 
money.” 

** Don’t ever agree to that plan,” he broke in. 
“It would mean the sacrifice of your whole time 
to Anna. It is enough that she has spoiled her 
husband’s career.” 

Persis looked at him with growing surprise. 
“T can’t let you say such things of Anna,’’ she 
flashed out. “I know I once said something about 
not wanting to give up my life to her, but it was 
when I was angry. In what way has she inter- 
fered with her husband’s prospects ? ” 

“In what way has she not interfered with them? 
I did not mean to discuss this subject; I have 
never spoken of it before, and I never shall speak 
of it to any one except you; but you must know 
as well as I do that William has been thwarted in 
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his life’s desire. Ever since he was in college his 
one wish has been to do missionary work in the 
West, and he has had to give up all hope of it 
because his wife preferred the Kast.” 

“You are unjust to Anna,” she said with spirit. 
‘‘She could not live in the West on account of 
the climate. She would have died if she had 
stayed there. She faithfully tried it for four 
years.” 

‘‘] know she is delicate,” he proceeded more 
gently, “but nothing justifies her in taking her 
husband’s time and devotion as well as yours 
without a protest.” 

‘¢ There is something so rare about Anna that I 
for my part should be glad to slave for her all my 
life for the sake of being brought in contact with 
her refreshing heavenly-mindedness, and I don’t 
see how any one who has ever come under her 
influence can fail to appreciate her.” She looked 
at him pointedly as she spoke, but he remained 
silent. ‘‘You agreed with me once,” she said, 
“and I can’t bear to have you bitter and unfair 
simply because she —she is the loveliest person 
whom I know,” she ended irrelevantly. 

‘‘ Persis, weakness is a serious fault, for it runs 
through the whole warp and woof of the character. 
It used to be the defect that I most readily par- 
doned in a woman, but I have come to see that 
there is no security where it exists. It takes many 
forms and allies itself to an army of lovable traits, 
— sweetness, amiability, and all their followers ; 
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but it also means indecision, lack of stability, and 
inconstancy. Give me strength even if with it I 
must have obstinacy, rashness, conceit, and a host 
of other unattractive adjuncts.” 

** Give me weakness,” she said. ‘I don’t like 
self-confident, opinionated people, and I do like 
sympathy and amiability. It seems terrible to me 
that one can care as you did and get so completely 
over it.” 

She felt that Harold had every reason to be 
indignant with her for this last remark. Greatly 
to her surprise he looked her steadily in the face 
and said, ‘I think now that I never did love her.” 

She was embarrassed by this unexpected turn 
in the conversation. A moment before she had 
‘been eager to know what Harold’s feelings were, 
but she had a healthy dislike to personal and 
analytical talk when it came to the point. 

“ South Winterborough,” she said, looking out 
of the window. “I did not know that we had come 
so far.” 

“T was attracted by Anna,” Harold went on, 
without taking advantage of this loophole for 
escape, “because of her beauty, sweetness, and 
grace; but my feeling for her was always perfectly 
under my own control, very different from — from 
what I can imagine. When I came home and 
found her engaged, I was more angry than hurt.” 

“You had no reason to be angry,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘She had a perfect right to engage her- 
self to William Talbot; she promised you no- 
thing.” 
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He could see that Persis had never known all 
the facts in the case, but it was not for him to 
enlighten her. 

‘“¢ When I saw her a year ago I realized for the 
first time of what shadowy substance my feeling 
was made,” he proceeded. “I had thought that I 
could never love again as I once loved, and then 
I saw her one evening with the children and I 
wondered how I ever could have loved her.” 

e WWih vitirs 

‘‘'The old beauty and grace were largely gone” — 

“ But it is terrible to be so dependent on per- 
sonal attractions that their absence destroys your 
ideal! ”’ 

“Will you hear me to the end without inter- 
rupting me again, or shall I be forced to write 
you a letter on the subject?” 

She folded her hands in her lap and looked out 
of the window past the flying trees to Arrowhead 
in the distance. 

‘“¢ Tf one has loved one’s ideal chiefly on account 
of her beauty and grace, it undoubtedly makes a 
difference in one’s feelings when they go. I am 
not justifying myself, however, I am simply stat- 
ing facts, ignoble though they may seem to you. 
' Anna had on a faded, much-worn gown quite out 
of fashion, and her parlor was littered over with 
the children’s rubbish. They were disobedient, 
and she had to call William from the study where 
he was writing a sermon, to enforce her com- 
mands. I can’t explain it; I only know that at 
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the first glimpse of her I discovered that there was 
no trace of my former feeling left; and lately I 
have learned that in the beginning I mistook 
admiration for love.”’ 

Persis thought of James, who made a similar mis- 
take, and she asked herself what security for the 
future a woman could have when a man told her 
that he loved her. Why had the reserved, proud, 
uncommunicative Harold spoken thus freely of his 
past, she wondered, and why of all people in the 
world had he selected her as his confidante? She 
had thought she knew him thoroughly, but first 
his letter and now these revelations gave her a 
new view of his character. 

“You have n’t advised me whether to go away 
or to stay at home,” she said, glad to lead the con- 
versation into another channel. “I didn’t tell 
you that Mrs. Hill knows some one in West Vir- 
ginia who wants a teacher for a private school for 
small children and she thinks I might like the 
position.” 

“In West Virginia! You must n’t think of it.” 

“T should delight in the excitement and the 
new experience.” 

“You wouldn’t really like going so far away 
from home, and among strangers ?” 

“T really should, if I were sure that it were 
right to leave home.” 

“Tt would not be right; that is clear to me. 
Something must be found for you in Winter- 
borough.” 
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“T knew that you would say that I ought not to 
leave home; but it seems hard that I should have 
to vegetate when I am longing to live, simply be- 
cause [am a woman. If I were a man every one 
would applaud my desire to make the most of 
myself.” y 

“| have n’t found that the fact of being a man 
gives one liberty to do as one likes. Look at 
William Talbot again.” 

“Yes, but you can choose your own lives.” 

“T don’t know that that fact makes it easier to 
bear the consequences when we choose wrong.” 

“You can travel and have adventures and 
varied experiences, and can look at life from the 
inside; whereas I have no adventures and no ex- 
periences that are worth mentioning, and I have 
to look at life from the outside.” 

Suddenly Harold turned and gave Persis a 
glance that made her heart beat quickly. ‘“ You 
could have experiences if you chose,” he said. 

There was a moment of silence between them 
when she felt as if the air were surcharged with 
electricity. She collected herself directly, for no 
explosion followed. “Itis only Harold, your old 
enemy, your matter-of-fact friend, who is speak- 
ing,” she thought, “‘and he has James in mind.” 
Nevertheless, if the man were any one but Harold, 
and the girl were any one but herself, she should 
say — but it was Harold and it was herself, and 
therefore she should say nothing. 

“‘] can’t have the experiences that I want,” she 
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returned lightly. ‘I should like to travel and to 
see the world and life, so that I can write a book 
that is worth while some day. If my story is ever 
published that I am trying so desperately hard to 
finish, subject to interruptions in the way of Church 
Fairs, Old Women’s Home, measles, and equally 
interesting things, perhaps I shall get money 
enough to go to Europe with father; that is my 
favorite dream.” 

' “ Persis, how much money do you suppose an 
author usually gets for a first book?” 

** Perhaps not more than three or four hundred 
dollars. We will go to Europe on the proceeds of 
my second book.” 

* You would be lucky if you got one hundred, 
and the chances are that you would get nothing, 
even if your manuscript were accepted, which is 
doubtful.” 

* You have n’t seen my story; Mr. Hill says it 
is very good.” 

* And pray why should Geoffry Hill set him- 
self up as a literary critic?” he remarked irritably. 
“ He is an architect.” 

“Tf you care to see my book and pass judgment 
on it I shall be glad to show it to you,” she said. 
* T did n’t want to trouble you with it, because you 
disliked my short stories; but I should be very 
grateful for your unbiased opinion of its literary 
quality, and I wish you would read it and criticise 
it as if it were already in print and the work of 
some stranger. Here we are at Westbrook,” she 
added as the train stopped. 
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Mrs. Talbot was waiting for them at the station 
in the open wagon with Katherine and Ruth, who 
greeted Persis with rapturous shouts. 

After tea Harold asked to see her story, and 
with many misgivings she handed it to him. He 
began to read it at once, sitting in the same room 
with her and his mother and apparently without 
the slightest suspicion that this made it hard for 
the author of the novel. She trembled with ner- 
vous excitement as he turned page after page with- 
out comment. Occasionally he gave an impatient 
exclamation, and applied his pencil to the manu- 
script. 

Was he interested, or was he bored? she won- 
dered, as the hours passed and he gave no sign. 
He was still reading when she was ready to go 
upstairs for the night. She dreaded and yet 
longed to know his verdict, but he volunteered 
nothing. 

At breakfast the next day she waited eagerly 
for some reference to her story, but none came; 
only the suggestion on Harold’s part that they 
should all spend the day at Gerry’s Pond. ‘He 
does not think my novel worth discussing,” she 
thought with a sinking of the heart. There was a 
subject, however, in which Harold and his mother 
were much interested, and this was a scheme by 
which Persis could earn money. They unfolded 
the plan later in the day as they were walking 
through the wooded path which led to the pond. 
It seemed that Mrs. Talbot had wanted to havea 
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private school at her house, but that her son had 
heretofore discouraged the idea, as he feared the 
undivided care would be too great for her. She 
now suggested that Persis should join in the enter- 
prise, and they counted over the possible scholars. 

“ You could have all the old High School desks 
and seats for a mere trifle,’ Harold said, “ and 
with good rooms and excellent teachers I don’t 
see why you might n’t be successful. How does 
the plan strike you?” 

“It would be just splendid,” Ruth remarked. 

“‘] was n’t asking your opinion, young woman.” 

“Of course Cousin Persis thinks it would be 
perfectly lovely, because we should be part of the 
school, and she likes us,” Ruth continued with 
serene self-confidence. 

“Tt is a delightful idea, but I can’t wholly grasp 
it,’ Persis said. “Do you think there would be 
any money init? The public schools are so good 
that people are not willing to pay high prices for 
private instruction for their children.” 

Harold had his statistics ready, and easily con- 
vinced her that the plan was practicable, and she 
entered eagerly into a discussion of the details 
that lasted until they reached their destination. 

Gerry’s Pond was a sheet of water of sufficient 
size to be dignified by the name of lake in a less 
favored region. It was picturesquely set in a hol- 
low, with a fringe of pine-trees around it and a 
range of hills skirting its shores on two sides, 
while behind the white farmhouse that lay on the - 
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nearest slope, rose Arrowhead in its purple robes 
of royalty. In the distance a grove of maples had 
begun to hang out their flaming pennons in the 
warm September sun, and a wealth of goldenrod 
and asters brightened the sombre greens in the 
foreground. 

“Think of having nothing to do all day but to 
bask in the sunshine,’’ Persis said, as she seated 
herself on the strip of sand on the edge of the 
pond, and promptly began to make mud-pies with 
the children. “I like this out-of-door life better 
than anything in the world. I am glad to be away 
from Winterborough. I am tired of gossiping 
about Mattie’s engagement, and I have heard ac- 
counts of the fire in the mills and of James’s bra- 
very, and Harold’s coolness and power of directing 
others until I am worn to a shadow. It was ex- 
asperating that I slept through the whole thing, 
but that is always my luck. Harold, you must 
promise that you won’t say a word about geology 
or literature, politics or political economy. We 
disagree desperately about the last three, Cousin 
Margaret. We will talk small-talk for a whole 
day, or else be silent. It is a comfort to know 
people well enough to be silent.” At this point 
she caught an amused expression on Harold’s face. 
“Cousin Margaret, your son thinks that I can’t be 
silent. To prove that he is wrong I am not going 
to say a single word; he can talk if he likes, but I 
shall not answer him.”’ 

As she spoke the flutter of a red shawl appeared 
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through the trees, followed by the sound of voices. 
“People are coming,” she said, hastily abandoning 
her mud-pies. ‘ However, we shan’t know them, 
so they won’t interfere with us.” 

“ Why, what a pleasant surprise! Here you all 
are,’ Mrs. Pemberton said, in her loud, jovial voice. 
“It’s we who are surprised, and we meant to sur- 
prise you. Jimmie and Mattie have driven on to 
your place to tell you that your Winterborough 
friends have come over on a picnic, and to ask 
you to join us. We thought that you must be get- 
ting rather lonesome and would be glad to see us, 
-and we took advantage of the fine weather.” 

Harold’s face was an amusing study, and even 
his mother was somewhat frigid in her manner, 
which caused Persis to assume an extra touch of 
cordiality in order that Mrs. Pemberton’s feelings 
might not be hurt. A dozen friends followed in 
her train, and last among them, to Persis’s entire 
surprise, came Geoffry Hill. He was such an 
agreeable offset to Mrs. Pemberton that she greeted 
him with unwonted effusion. 

“Mr. Hill, I am delighted to see you. When 
did you come back?” she asked, as she advanced 
to meet him. 

“Only last night, and finding that my friends 
were going to join Rosalind in the forest of Ar- 
dennes to-day, I begged an invitation.” 

“* How long it seems since we read‘ As You Like 
UNE Big 

“And an unconscionably long time since life 
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was as I liked it. By the way, Miss Hastings, I 
hope your wishes have been fulfilled.” 

*¢ Almost.” 

Mrs. Pemberton was surveying the two young 
people with wide-eyed curiosity during this little 
dialogue, and Harold’s face darkened as Persis 
settled herself at the foot of a pine-tree, and Geof- 
fry flung himself down at her feet. They were 
near enough to join in the general conversation, 
but far enough away for Mr. Hill to indulge in 
occasional asides. He had his habitual air of re- 
spectful devotion, and to watch him one would say 
that he had thought of nothing but Persis Hastings 
during the two months that he had been parted 
from her. His light, entertaining talk was a relief 
to her after Harold’s seriousness. She liked people 
better who were not in dead earnest, and it was 
certainly more agreeable to be admired when one 
was present, even if one were forgotten when ab- 
sent, than to be found fault with to one’s face. 

She and Geoffry looked very gay and happy 
later in the morning, as they set off together for 
the white farmhouse on a fruitless quest after ice. 
He was eager in his inquiries about her story, and 
full of plans for its publication. 

At dinner-time the little company gathered 
around a rock adorned with a border of golden- 
rod, and covered with a tablecloth which bore 
the variety of eatables common to such occasions. 
Everybody was in high spirits save Mrs. Talbot 
and Harold, who had not recovered from the shock 
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of having their solitude invaded. They were never 
an enlivening element in general society, and sub- 
sided into silence while the lively chatter went on 
around them. ‘They seemed to disapprove of so 
much merriment, but, in reality, were regretting 
their inability to take part in it. The occasion was 
for them a painfully serious ordeal. Persis and 
Geoffry, on the other hand, were in their element. 
“Who doth ambition shun | 
And loves to lie in the sun, 


Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets,’” 


he said lazily, as she passed him the ham-sand- 
wiches. 

“ What an invaluable quotation for the summer 
months! I wonder how many times and in how 
many different localities it has served you this sea- 
son,” she returned. 

** Miss Hastings, you have an inquiring mind.” 

**Oh, no! I was merely thinking I should com- 
mit the lines to memory for future use.” 

‘Well, in spite of all the different localities that 
I have been in, I can say that there is no place like 
Winterborough.” 

“Ts that so?” said James. ‘That is just the 
way I felt when I went to Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
It was a busy, go-ahead kind of a place, but it 
was n’t Winterborough.” 

“And didn’t you feel the same way when you 
were in London and Paris and Rome?” Geoffry 
asked sympathetically. 
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“ James always was a home boy,” put in Mrs. 
Pemberton. ‘He never used to run away, as David 
did, when he was a little shaver. And now he is 
going to settle down in a home of hisown. Youll 
find him a thoroughly domestic character, Mattie, 
my dear.” 

“ T wish I were a thoroughly domestic character,” 
said Geoffry plaintively, “ but having lived in thir- 
teen cities in Europe, and sojourned in as many 
towns in the United States, I have contracted a sad 
habit of wandering.” 

“Ts that so? But it is never too late to mend,” 
said Mrs. Pemberton, “and since you like Winter- 
borough so much, perhaps you will be tempted to 
settle down in our midst for good and all. It is 
really a great compliment that a young gentleman 
like you, who has traveled so extensively, should 
prefer our little town to all others.” 

Mr. Hill was on the point of replying, but Per- 
sis could not bear to have him amuse himself at the 
expense of the Pembertons, and so put in her word. 
“Tt is a great thing to have lived in a whole alpha- 
bet of places,” she said, ‘and to have such a con- 
tented mind as Mr. Hill possesses. Each place 
that he is in has the merit of being, for the time, 
the most delightful of all.” 

‘“‘ Miss Hastings, I protest’? — 

“Thave noticed that to protest is one of your 
chief characteristics.” 

“JT was about to say that I may travel through 
an alphabet of places, but when it comes to a ques- 
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tion of people I do not care to go any farther than 
the letter with which home begins.” 

‘So you are too self-centred ever to get beyond 
your own letter?” Persis asked. 

“Yes, since it is yours, too,” he replied in a low 
tone. 

When it was time for the company to disperse, 
Mrs. Pemberton offered to drive Mrs. Talbot home, 
as her carriage contained a spare seat. Geoffry 
promptly gave up his place to the twins. He 
joined Persis and Harold, and said that Mrs. Pem- 
berton could take him in when she dropped the 
Talbots. 

‘¢ What an outrageous flirt that girl is,’ Mrs. 
Pemberton said to Mrs. Talbot as Persis walked 
off between her two tall companions. ‘ She is very 
different from Martha, who has never cared for 
any one but James. Am I not to be congratulated 
on my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Talbot? And if I do 
say it who should n’t, she is to be congratulated on 
her new relatives. It isn’t every girl who comes 
into a family where they make so much of her. 
We all love her, from my husband and David down 
to Charlie and Ted, and any one can see how the 
child has blossomed out since she has in a measure 
asserted herself and left her mother’s and Maria’s 
fostering wing. The Ellises have the bluest of 
blood in their veins, and Martha is more of an Ellis 
than the others, and even the most democratic per- 
son must admit that blood tells. I do hope that 
your son will be as happy as mine is, some day, 


Mrs. Talbot.” 
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Mrs. Talbot’s son at the moment was enjoying the 
doubtful pleasure of being the silent member of 
a company of three, and he was only reconciled to 
his position by thinking that he should be still less 
satisfied if the two others were pursuing their way 
without him. They took a short cut through an un- 
traveled road that they might reach Mrs. Talbot’s 
as soon as the carriage. On the way, they passed 
one of the many deserted farms that characterized 
the neighborhood. The house was small and the 
upper story overhung the lower in front, and made 
the roof to a piazzay A high, old-fashioned settle 
with the paint almost gone stood there forlornly 
against the dilapidated red wall, where a Virginia 
creeper was doing what it could to hide defects. 
A strong young shoot had clambered across the 
front door as if to bar the way to curiosity. 
At the right a tangle of weeds and flowers were 
growing according to their vagrant will. Some 
hardy crimson and white phloxes and a few red 
hollyhocks raised their heads proudly above the 
general chaos. At the end of the garden a gnarled 
apple-tree held its stores of ripe red fruit at the 
service of any. passer-by. 

“T should like to live in that house,” Persis said. 
“One of my favorite dreams is to accumulate 
money enough to have a little summer house that 
is all my own, where I can spend weeks alone, writ- 
ing and resting.” 

‘You unromantic girl! to indulge in these 
dreams of solitary enjoyment,” Geoffry said. 
“You are unlike any girl I have ever seen.” 
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“Tam glad of that ; it would be monotonous to 
be made on the same pattern as everybody else; a 
sort of ‘ Buttrick’s pattern’ girl, in short. Should 
you like me for a neighbor?” she asked, turning 
to the silent Harold. 

‘| don’t know.” 

She laughed. ‘There is never any use in try- 
ing to extort a compliment from Mr. Strong.” 

“T should delight in you for a_ neighbor,” 
Geoffry said, “‘in summer and winter and for years 
together.” 

“That is something worth while, but unfortu- 
nately I shall not get my house until I am fifty, 
from present appearances. I shall be an old maid 
with white hair, and a disposition that was never 
one of the best, that will probably be soured by 
years. I must have one of those apples !” 

She was too much in the habit of doing things 
for herself to think of asking either of her com- 
panions to get one for her, and before they could 
stop her she had gone through the garden and 
chosen half a dozen of the rosiest apples. She 
came back holding out both her hands full of her 
spoils and asked the young men to take their choice. 
Geoffry felt that she was too modern and tidy a 
figure in her black-and-white checked dress and 
black sailor hat to suit her surroundings. 

“Tf this house belonged to you, you would 
put it in thorough repair and take away its pic- 
turesque charm,” he said. ‘* Perhaps it is just as 
well that you are not to have the chance until you 
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are fifty. And you haven’t brought me a sprig of 
phlox in memory of the day! You are a very pro- 
saic young woman.” 

“AmI! Jnever need an external reminder of 
a happy day.” 

If she had been alone with Geoffry she would 
have talked sense; but Harold’s protecting yet dis- 
approving presence urged her on to indulge in an 
unusual amount of nonsense, and she and Geoftry 
kept up a lively banter, broken only by a disquisi- 
tion from Harold on the causes for the abandoned 
farms in the neighborhood, which the girl drew 
upon herself by an innocent question. The car- 
riage was waiting for Mr. Hill when they reached 
their destination, but in spite of that fact, or per- 
haps because of it, he held Persis’s hand in his, 
when they parted, a shade longer than was neces- 
sary. 

“ Good-by until next week,” he said, and he 
added in a lower tone, “It is good to get back to 
you.” 

“Thank you; it is delightful to be appreciated.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THatT evening, while Mrs. Talbot was putting 
the children to bed and Harold was giving orders 
to the farmer for the next day, Persis sat on the 
piazza watching the young moon as it struggled 
through a mass of lowering clouds to serener sail-. 
ing. In common with most great talkers, she en- 
joyed being alone for a little time, and she had a 
distinct sense of disappointment when she heard 
Harold’s approaching footsteps. 

“We shall have an uninterrupted chance to 
talk of your story now,” he said, as he brought up 
a piazza chair and placed it near hers. 

She had been far away beyond all the clouds 
in her horizon, to the calm sailing which she fan- 
cied would be reached when half a dozen books of 
unusual talent had made her name famous, and it 
required an effort to come back to her unsatis- 
factory present. 

“IT remember that I am to discuss your story as 
if it were the work of a stranger, a Susan Smith 
or Mary Jones,” Harold began. 

‘Give me a pretty name while you are about it, 
since I can’t have one in any other way; let us 
eall it the work of Eleanor Mainwaring.” 

“Eleanor Mainwaring is not nearly so good a 
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name as Persis Hastings; however, we won’t stop 
to quarrel over that. My feelings are mixed with 
regard to Miss Mainwaring’s book. It is stronger 
than I expected ; a decided advance on her earlier 
work, but it is crude and diffuse. In short it has 
only plot enough to carry a story of half its 
length. If I were Miss Mainwaring and were 
determined to publish it, I should cut it down to 
the dimensions of a magazine article.” 

“Tt has been cut a great deal; I can’t make it 
a line shorter.” 

‘It has also been written too carelessly.” 

“ Indeed it has n’t ; this is the second draft of it.” 

“¢ Miss Mainwaring ought to be willing to work 
on it until she has made a fourth or fifth draft, 
if necessary. She is evidently a young person of 
an impatient temper who longs to see herself in 
print.” 

“Tt would take away all its freshness if Miss 
Mainwaring were to alter her story any more. I 
shall strongly advise her not to touch it,” Persis 
said with emphasis. 

“J found several errors in grammar and con- 
struction last night, and I made notes in pencil in 
the margin to indicate them. If Miss Mainwar- 
ing prefers her own forms of expression, however, 
she can rub out my amendments.” 

‘¢ Miss Mainwaring is very grateful to you. She 
is n't strong in rhetoric, and therefore her next 
effort is to be a dialect story.” 

Harold paid no attention to this sally. “I can’t 
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conscientiously say that your manuscript won’t be 
good enough to print,” he said slowly, “ provided 
you accept my criticisms and rewrite it; but I 
dislike the subject so much that, apart from any 
personal feeling about the author, I should say, if 
it were Miss Mainwaring’s book, ‘ Don’t print it.’ 
It is a morbid, heart-breaking story which can do 
no good and give no pleasure.” 

“It must have some power if it made you feel 
so strongly.” 

“JT have already admitted that it has power. 
How did you ever get the idea, you who have 
always been so happy? Your little Aunt Maddy 
is a most pathetic creature.” 

* Why do you call my story morbid?” she 
asked. ‘It is no more morbid than life. It is 
no more morbid than ‘ Vanity Fair.2 Do you 
remember the ending of that? ‘Ah! vanitas 
vanitatum! which of us is happy in this world? 
Which of us has his desire? or, having it, is satis- 
fied ?’” 

Harold got up and walked impatiently across the 
piazza. When he reached her again he stopped. 
** What do you know of unsatisfied desires?” he 
demanded, as he stood facing her. “ You have 
no conception of what trouble means, or sorrow, 
or any feeling that takes you below the surface ; 
and neither have you any idea of what hard work 
means, grinding, prosaic, every-day work such as 
that to which a man makes up his mind when he 
goes into a profession. ‘This is why so few of you 
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women succeed in anything but-cumbering the 
world with half-done work. And if you print 
your story, what will happen? You will feel the 
force of your own moral. If it is successful it 
won’t bring you happiness. It is only the hope of 
doing one’s work better and better that satisfies. 
You ought not to care whether you write a thing 
twice or six times, or whether you win or do not 
win a cheap and easy popularity. You ought to 
be so full of the interest of putting your thoughts 
in the best setting that you are indifferent to praise 
and blame. It is of this stuff that great writers 
are made. It is of this stuff that smaller writers 
are made whose work has lasting quality. You 
have ability, but you lack perseverance, you lack 
the sense of proportion and of literary form, but 
above all you lack the power of really caring for 
your work.” 

“I do care for it,” she said quickly. “I care 
for it so much that nothing seems to me so well 
worth while as to write well.” 

“You do not care enough to work patiently in 
obscurity for four or five years if need be, until 
you can do something better worth while than this 
crude, morbid story.” 

“ And yet you say it has power?” 

“It has promise, yes, and power; but, in spite 
of that, the story would seem dull to the average 
reader because it is so diffuse.” 

“It is something quite new for you to admit 
that there is any merit in anything I do,” she ob- 
served thoughtfully. 
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“T shall not say as Hill would with such an 
opening, that your charm is so great as to blind 
one to the question of your merit,” he said, as he 
returned to his former seat. ‘“ By the way, one 
of your men, the tall, dark fellow, is very like Hill 
in character.” 

“Ts he?” she inquired innocently. 

‘Yes, and the young Madeline is precisely like 
yourself.” 

“Thank you. It is a pleasure to know that 
you think me tall and statuesque and remarkably 
handsome.” 

“‘T meant that you are alike in character.” 

“So you don’t think me remarkably hand- 
some? What a blow! Seriously, how can you 
say that I am like that odious girl? She is a des- 
perate flirt, thoroughly selfish, and entirely with- 
out heart.” 

‘* How much heart have you?” He turned his 
face towards her and in the dim light she could 
feel rather than see that he was looking at her 
intently, as he had done the other afternoon. She 
was rendered speechless for a moment. In a 
swift flash of thought she realized not only that 
there were depths which she had never sounded, 
but also that it might be possible for her — even 
for her — to be swept into them. 

‘“ T am not like Madeline,” she said. 

The next instant she was conscious of intense 
relief that her chosen path lay quite apart from 
these troubled waters. She had a strong desire 
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to escape from the present situation. ‘‘ Suppose 
we go in to your mother,” she suggested. ‘“ We 
have talked long enough.” 

“No, we will stay here,” he said roughly. “If 
you had any consideration or warmth of feeling,” 
he went on, “‘you would not wantonly use your 
power as you do. Either you take pleasure in 
giving pain, or else you don’t know what it is to 
feel strongly.” 

“Tf you are returning to the subject of James 
Pemberton, the use of my power does not seem to 
have been attended with disastrous consequences.” 

*‘ Persis, you may as well face this thing squarely ; 
I am talking of myself.” 

“Please don’t,” she entreated, putting up her 
hand as if to ward off a blow. 

“You have got to hear me. I am perfectly 
aware that in your present frame of mind it is 
more than idle for me to speak, but I am going 
to speak. I repeat that you do not know what it 
is to feel strongly.” 

“That is very true, and I don’t want to know. 
Don’t tell me anything about it.” 

She half rose, as if to go into the house. 

“ Sit still!’ he commanded. ‘“ You are at least 
no coward.” 

She sank back into her chair. 

“You don’t know what it is to have your whole 
orderly plan of life overturned by a force so 
strong, so overwhelming, that it takes complete 
possession of you, against your will, against your 
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judgment, even against your conscience. I never 
meant to love you,” he added after a little pause. 

“Do you expect me to feel flattered at being 
told that you love me against your will and judg- 
ment and conscience?” she demanded indignantly. 
“Do you suppose that is the sort of love which 
appeals to a woman with any will or judgment or 
conscience of her own? Don’t you suppose that I 
feel as strongly as you do our utter incompatibil- 
ity? The one thing that I care most for is a thing 
in which you have no interest.” 

*¢ How much interest have you in my pursuits?” 

** How much have I, indeed? You and I are 
too self-centred, too absorbed in our own plans, 
too obstinate, too faulty in temper even to succeed 
in being friends. You were right in thinking it 
folly to care for me, and I don’t see how you, with 
your will and judgment and conscience, ever let 
yourself do it.” 

“T could n’t help it. I was not aware what was 
happening until I was well in; men are not so 
methodical about these things as you think.” 

“ What a lucky thing it is that I am not in love 
with you,” she said, looking up with a little smile. 
“I certainly haven’t it on my conscience that I 
made you think that I was.” 

“No. You have never given me reason to think 
that you could care seriously for anyone. You like 
admiration and pleasure. I am not blaming you; 
it is the way you are made. You were glad to 
amuse yourself with James when nothing better 
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offered, and later, you deserted him to drift into a 
flirtation with Hill.” 

She was too proud and too angry to seize this 
opportunity for an explanation of the things which 
had angered Harold in the past. 

“ Why do you drag in Mr. Hill’s name?” she 
asked passionately. ‘*‘ Why should n’t I have him 
for a friend? He is the only man who understands 
me. Iwill thank you not to trouble yourself so 
much about me.” 

‘YT will not trouble myself about you any fur- 
ther,” he said coldly. “I will never mention 
Hill’s name to you again.” 

“You need n’t have humiliated me to the extent 
of telling me how strongly you disapprove of me,” 
she said, trembling with excitement as she rose to 
go into the house. ‘“ We have always been ene- 
mies, ever since the days when I went to school to 
you. Do you think it a proof that I have not strong 
feelings because I do not love you? Why should I 
love a man who likes me for no better reason than 
because he cannot help it, but who distrusts me 
and is unjust to me at every turn? I cannot teach 
with your mother next winter; I can’t be under 
even a remote obligation to you, and it will be a 
great deal better for both you and me if we never 
see each other again.” ° 

** You certainly are doing what you can to make 
me agree with you,” he said, looking very tall and 
stiff as he opened the door for her. 

“How I hate you,” she wanted to say as she had 
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once said when she was a little girl; yet later in 
the evening when she went to her own room she 
knew that she did not hate him and she wished 
in bitterness of spirit that she could recall her last 
angry words. There was an unreasonable, inex- 
plicable attraction which must always exist be- 
tween herself and him. Impossible as it would be 
to love him, and utterly disastrous if possible, the 
truth remained that life would be largely shorn of 
its interest if she were to lose him as a friend. 
Then, too, she could not help having a distinct 
sense of gratification at the thought of inspiring so 
strong a feeling. To be sure, Harold might get over 
his love for her and make light of it some day, as 
he now made light of his love for Anna; but while 
it lasted it was pleasant, and it ought not to give 
her pleasure since there was no possibility of its 
coming to a happy issue. If he were only a little 
different, what good friends they might be! Not 
lovers, never that, but the best of comrades, giving 
each other help and sympathy instead of bitter 
words. She thought of Geoffry, and she wished 
that Harold had his cheerful disposition and charm 
of manner, or that Geoffry possessed Harold’s 
strength of character. In short a Harold Hill 
or a Geoffry Strong would be an unexceptionable 
friend. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table Mrs. 
Talbot dilated at some length upon her plans for 
the little school. 

“ T have n’t decided that I shall teach,” Persis 
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said ina low tone. “I may go away from home: 
after all, or I may be too much occupied with my 
writing.” 

‘My dear, you promised that you would teach ; 
I can’t have the school without you; I thought it 
was settled,” her hostess cried in dismay. 

“‘ Tt is settled ; Persis will not think it fair to re- 
tract her promise, I am sure,” Harold interposed. 

Persis longed for an opportunity to tell him that 
she regretted her anger, but he gave her no chance 
to make any advances, and his manner toward her 
was so changed that she felt sure that his mother 
and even the twins must notice it. It was not until 
the evening that she was able to have a few words 
alone with him. She intercepted him as he was 
about to enter the house. 

“ Harold,” she said wistfully, “there 1s some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“And I have something to say to you. I wish 
to beg you not to withdraw from the school plan. 
Ihave n’t seen my mother so much interested in 
any scheme for years. There will be no danger of 
your seeing me. What you said last night was 
just. It will be better for both of us if we do not 
meet again in the old way.” 

This was not a propitious opening for Persis, but 
she took her courage in both hands. “ I was angry 
last night when I said that I never wanted to see 
you again,” she began tremulously. “I should 
like to be friends, and I should be sorry — very 
sorry indeed —if we were not to see each other 
as we have always done.” 
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He scanned her intently as she stood in the fad- 
ing light, and noted the appealing look on her 
face. 

“Do you mean that you find you like me better 
than you thought you did?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, if it is only a question of liking.” 

He took a step forward. “ Will you try to love 
me, will you let me show you how much ” — 

“No! oh, no; I did n’t mean that. Never, I can 
never love you.” 

“Then what good will it do me if we are 
friends?” 

“The same good that it has always done.” 

“Thank you; I would rather never see you 
than be tortured as I have been for the past few 
months. We cannot go back, Persis; we must 
either go on, or else everything must come to an 
end between us.” 

‘Then everything must come to an end between 


us.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


CHRISTMAS was approaching and bringing its 
usual cares and pleasures in its train. 

The ladies who had assembled in the vestry of 
the First Church, and who were busily engaged in 
converting branches of evergreen and ropes into 
Christmas garlands, were more impressed with the 
fatigues of the season than with its Joys. 

“For my part, I tell Mr. Ellis that I wish Christ- 
mas did not come any oftener than our silver wed- 
ding,” Mrs. Ellis said, as, with a practiced eye, she 
Balanad the best branches of hemlock. 

“ Your silver wedding was such a successful oc- 
casion that [ am sure you ought to want to have it 
right over again,” said Miss Cairns, meekly taking 
the poorest evergreen as her portion, and tying it 
on the rope with conscientious but shiftless hands. 
“Tt was a sweet thought to have Mattie married 
on the same day. Dear little girl, how pretty she 
looked, and how happy she seems in her new life. 
Their house is the prettiest in town.” 

“It is nothing to what the new house will be,” 
Mrs. Pemberton affirmed, swelling with importance. 
‘Mr. Hill has really outdone himself in the plans. 
It is full of nooks and cozy corners, and the out- 
side is to be Queen Anne, and like a house Mr. 
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Hill saw in England. It is full of closets, too; I 
made him put those in. He did not know how 
many Mattie needed, and there is a good large 
linen-closet and a preserve-closet. I tell him that 
he is getting his hand in, and if he makes a few 
mistakes in this house it will enable him to build a 
flawless one for himself.” 

‘¢ When is that engagement coming out?” Mrs. 
Ellis asked. “For my part I don’t like all this 
secrecy, and it doesn’t seem like Persis.”’ 

“ Who feels sure that they are engaged?” de- 
manded Mrs. Morse. ‘“ Mr. Hill, charming though 
he is, is as slippery as an eel. Jennie Hastings 
admits that there is something in it; but if Persis 
were my niece, I should not feel sure of him until 
I heard him make the offer, and even then I 
should be certain he would wriggle out of the en- 
gagement in a few weeks.” 

“You think he would break his engagement if 
he were so fortunate as to secure the love of a girl 
like Persis Hastings!” Mrs. Morton exclaimed. 
‘She is one in a hundred.” 

“T doubt if he has the capacity to seriously care 
for any one,” Mrs. Morse continued, thinking of 
the flirtation that he had carried on in the early 
summer with her daughter Lucia in the hours 
when Persis was occupied. 

“ Well, I believe he is fairly caught at last,” 
said Miss Cairns, “‘and they say a flirt always 
makes the best of husbands when he finally settles 
down. I am sure he seems very much in love with 
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her. He meets her at the post-office almost every 
day when she comes from Mrs. Talbot’s, besides 
frequently taking tea at the Hastingses’.”’ 

‘7 am very sorry for poor Harold Strong,” said 
Mrs. Ellis. ‘“ My belief is that he was hard hit.” 

“‘ Harold Strong is too sensible a man to take a 
disappointment of that sort to heart,’ Mrs. Pem- 
berton protested. ‘“ My James was pleased with 
Persis at one time, but he had the good sense to 
see that she would never make him happy. Young 
men get over these fancies easily if a girl is not 
suited to them.” 

‘J don’t believe that Harold is so cold as people 
think,” interposed Miss Cairns. “I was at Mrs. 
Talbot’s the night after she opened her little school. 
Harold did not see me when he came into the par- 
lor, and he said to his mother, gruffly, for all the 
world like the biggest of the three bears to Silver- 
hair, ‘Who has been meddling with my desk?’ 
‘My dear,’ said his mother, with her high-bred 
manner, which contrasts so favorably with his 
roughness, — I don’t know where he gets it, by the 
way ; he certainly isn’t like his father, who was full 
of palaver. I think he is like his mother’s brother, 
Ethan, who was lost at sea, and then his grand- 
father was rather a stern man; he never would 
forgive Margaret for marrying as she did, and I 
don’t blame him. Ill-luck seems to have pursued 


her. It was hard that her second husband died so - 


young when he was so much her junior.” 


“Do tell us, please, about Harold’s desk,” begged 


a 
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Lucia Morse, lifting her blond head from above her 
bower of hemlock. 

“Oh, yes; I will. When he said, ‘Who has 
taken my desk away,’ his mother said (how did I 
get so far off the track ?) — oh, yes; I remember, I 
was speaking about her good manners in contrast 
with Harold’s brusqueness. Harold can be as pleas- 
ant as anybody when he chooses, though he does n’t 
think women worth talking to, and William Talbot 
is almost the only young man he cares for, except 
your James, Mrs. Pemberton.” 

*« Please tell us about the desk,” Lucia entreated 
again. 

“ Well, I will, dear; I am coming to it directly. 
When Harold said,‘ Who has been taking liberties 
with my desk?’ (I can’t remember his exact lan- 
guage, but that is the idea) his mother said, ‘ It 
was one of the smaller ones, and we thought it 
would be better for Ruth than this large one, so we 
changed them. I am sorry, Harold, since it vexes 
you, but it must have been uncomfortably low for 
you, and the other is much fresher.’ ‘1 was used 
to that one, he said, ‘and I don’t like changes.’ 
‘You are just like your grandfather, Harold,’ 
said I, and said he, ‘ Are you here, Miss Cairns ?’ 
quite pleasantly, and then he said, ‘ Where is the 
desk now? I want it back again.’ And Ruth 
said, ‘When I got it, I found it was the desk 
Cousin Persis used to sit at in the High School 
when she was a little girl Wasn’t that funny? 
So now I want to keep it, Brother Harold. You 
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won’t mind having another?’ And I looked at 
him harder than I meant to, and he colored like a 
girl, — not literally, but he changed countenance 
the way a dark man does sometimes, —and he said 
shortly that Ruth could keep the desk, for the 
other would do for him just as well.” 

‘‘T remember when James cut Persis’s name in 
that desk,” Rachel Morse said; “ Persis Hastings, 
Author.’ By the way, we don’t hear any more 
about her writing now.” 

‘‘She is too much occupied in other ways, to 
write,’ Mrs. Ellis affirmed. “She will have a 
double amount of teaching to do for the rest of the 
winter. I suppose you have all heard that Mrs. 
Talbot has to go South for her health?” 

“Ts that so? I hadn’t heard of it,” Mrs. Pem- 
berton observed. 

“Yes. Harold is going to take his mother on to 
Aiken the day after Christmas, and stay with her 
as long as his vacation lasts.” 

“TJ shall have started for Europe before he gets 
back,” Miss Cairns announced complacently. “I 
think your James is the kindest fellow in the world, 
Mrs. Pemberton, to make it easy for Maria and Dora 
Ellis to go abroad, and to suggest that I should 
ehaperon them. He planned the whole route. 
‘James,’ said I, ‘why don’t you and Mattie go and 
take the girls?’ ‘ Miss Cairns,’ said he, ‘I’ve seen 
enough of foreign travel, and I used to feel lone- 
some in those strange places. I am only too con- 
tented to settle down in my own home.’” 
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The conversation centred about the movements 
of Miss Cairns for some time, and then returned 
to Persis. 

“‘T wish I knew whether she is engaged to Mr. 
Hill or not,” said Miss Cairns. “If they are not 
engaged, why does she let him devote himself to 
her as he does? I mean to ask Jennie, point 
blank, to-morrow afternoon, when I take them my 
presents. J must know, or I can’t sail for Europe 
with an easy mind.” 

Miss Cairns carried out her plan the next day, 
and when she left Persis her doubts were forever 
set at rest. Her face wore a radiant expression 
as she came out of the front gate, for she had the 
keen interest in a love-story common to all women 
who have not been soured by life. | 

She had only walked a few steps when she met 
Harold. 

“Miss Cairns, you look as if you had heard 
some good news,” he said. 

“JT have. That is, [ don’t know whether you will 
call it good news,” she added hastily, “and I prom- 
ised to speak of it to no one; but — if I were you 
I would n’t go to see Persis just now.” 

“ Why not?” he demanded almost roughly. 

“Well, perhaps I ought not to mention it, but 
he’s there.” 

“‘ Who is there ?” Harold asked, as he turned to 
walk back with Miss Cairns. 

“Geoffry Hill, of course, and as you are a per- 


fectly safe person, and I feel as if I should fly if I 
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did n’t tell some one, I don’t think it any betrayal 
of confidence since you are as secret as the grave, 
to tell you, —that is, if you will promise not to hint 
the secret to any one, not even to your mother. 
Will you promise? ” 

He promised. 

“Well then, I will confide to you that they told 
me of their engagement.” 

Miss Cairns was somewhat frightened by the 
expression on Harold’s face, but he spoke quietly 
enough. “There must be some mistake,” he said. 
“YT don’t believe it.” 

“Why they told me themselves, Persis and Mr. 
Hill, and they made me swear that I would n’t tell 
a soul, for they want to keep it a secret for some 
months. You see I stumbled in upon them and 
saw more than I was expected to see, and so they 
had to ownit. I told them how delighted I was, and 
they seemed so pleased. Gertrude Hill was there 
with a great bouquet of roses, and she was kissing 
Persis and saying she was so glad, and that was 
what first aroused my suspicions, and Persis, for all 
that she is n’t pretty, looked too sweet and happy 
for anything. ‘Are congratulations in order?’ 
said I. And the dear girl blushed sweetly and said, 
‘How did you know about it, Miss Cairns?’ and 
i said ‘Your Aunt Jennie gave me a hint of it,’ 
and she and Geoffry exchanged glances and she 
said, ‘That wasn’t fair of Aunt Jennie. We 
thought nobody knew.’ And then I asked when it 
was coming out, and they said not until the spring 
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or early summer, and would I please keep it a 
secret from everybody. So now you know as much 
as I do, for I left pretty soon after, as I felt a little 
awkward in a family party.” 

Harold parted from his loquacious companion as 
soon as he could, and then walked on past his own 
house and far into the country, where the snow- 
drifts were deep on either side of the road and the 
hemlocks were bending under their white burden. 
He discovered with anguish, which reached greater 
depths than any which he had heretofore sounded, 
that it was a harder thing to find that Persis Has- 
tings had a heart than to believe that she had none. 


There was a Christmas Eve service at the First 
Church that night, and Persis would be sure to be 
there with her lover. Harold was too much of a 
Spartan to think of sparing himself pain, and he 
determined to go there and see them together. The 
church looked solemn in the dim light with the 
Christmas greens decorating its pulpit and gal- 
leries, and seemed even more a place set apart from 
the work-a-day world than on a Sunday when the 
attendance was somewhat perfunctory. On Christ- 
mas Eve the congregation was a small one, but it 
was composed of those devout spirits who come 
from love rather than duty. Harold felt himself an 
alien who had no right to be there. He watched 
the elderly ladies slip into their pews noiselessly, 
and two or three men stray in. Next came Mattie 
and James, who exchanged bright glances as 
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they walked up the aisle; the most commonplace 
men contrived to get a great deal more happiness 
than they deserved. Then the organist began to 
play some strains from the Messiah, and — here 
they were at last! Miss Jane Hastings with Anna 
by her side, and Persis, followed by Geoffry Hill. 
She was all in brown, as she had been as Harold 
first remembered her. Her keen eyes looked out 
somewhat restlessly beneath her brown beaver hat 
trimmed with ostrich feathers which, together with 
her furs, made her look as if she had stepped out 
of some old painting. Once he caught a glance 
from her eyes, and he felt as if she had no more 
right to be there than he had. At first she was 
looking too eagerly about the church, and later she 
seemed too much absorbed in her own happiness. 
That she was happy no one could doubt, but she 
seemed thoroughly composed. ‘I could have made 
her feel more,’ he thought. As for Geoffry, he had 
his usual devoted manner, and seemed no whit 
different. 
Harold noticed a change in Persis when William 
Talbot began his short sermon. Her face softened, 
as in simple but eloquent language he retold the 
old story which he said was always new although 
it had been related for nineteen hundred years. 
Harold had never seen her so much moved. Many 
of the people around her were crying, but she 
looked as if she were penetrated with the glorious 
possibilities of life. 
_ When the service was over and Harold was 
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leaving his pew,she came up to him and asked 
breathlessly, “ Was n’t that a glorious sermon?” 

It was the first time that they had exchanged 
any words for weeks. 

‘“¢T am too much of a heathen to have the right 
to say I liked it,” he answered. ‘ My mind was 
full of another subject.” 

“ Persis,” said Anna, “ William asked us to 
meet him in the vestry.” 

They went out through the side door, followed 
by Geoffry Hill. Persis stood for a minute in the 
doorway with the light falling on her slender fig- 
ure framed in by an archway of green. In an- 
other moment her merry laughter startled the 
quiet place. It seemed that she had already for- 
gotten the sermon. Then Geoffry closed the door, 
and Harold was left to his reflections. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Miss Carrns, for once in her life, resolved to 
keep a secret. As she phrased it to herself, the 
young people ought to have time to become accus- 
tomed to their new happiness free from the prying 
eyes of the world. A week passed without her giy- 
ing so much as a hint of the important news to her 
acquaintances, but at the end of that time she could 
not resist telling Mrs. Morse what she had seen and 
heard, after swearing her to secrecy. Mrs. Morse 
mentioned it to Mrs. Ellis, who told her husband, 
and he, in the effusion of his heart, condoled with 
Dr. Hastings over his approaching loss. 

At the sewing circle the next day Mrs. Ellis 
confided to Miss Cairns in a low tone that Dr. 
Hastings seemed confounded when Mr. Ellis spoke 
to him of his daughter’s engagement, and said he 
knew nothing about it. ; 

“T must set this thing straight before I go to 
Europe,” said Miss Cairns. ‘ As a friend of the 
dear girl’s dead mother, I must see that she does 
not permit a clandestine engagement. Here she is 
now !” 

Persis entered, like a refreshing breeze. She 
had come prepared to stay to tea, and Miss Cairns 
followed her into the diminutive kitchen, where she 
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deposited her basket among the group of baskets, 
of every size and shape, that stood on the table. 

“My dear,” Miss Cairns began, “I trust you 
will forgive the freedom of an old friend, but I 
think you do wrong to conceal from your father 
the news you told me the other afternoon.” 

“Father knows all about it; of course I told 
him.” 

“He told Mr. Ellis this very day that he knew 
nothing about it.” 

“There must be some mistake, or perhaps he did 
not want to give away my secret ; it is a secret, you 
know.” 

Miss Cairns was baffled, but not wholly satisfied. 
“Why not tell people, my dear?” she inquired. 
“Does Mr. Hill wish to keep it a secret ?” 

“Mr. Hill? Oh, no. He merely said nothing 
about it because I asked him not to mention it.” 

‘“‘ But what is the good of this secrecy ?” 

“T did not like to speak of it until it was all 
settled,” Persis owned, “ for I was horribly afraid 
it would fall through.” 

“Yes, my dear,” Miss Cairns said. She wanted 
to add, *“‘ So we all were,” but she restrained her- 
self. There was something in Persis’s tone that 
she did not quite like. It seemed indelicate to 
speak so freely of one’s feelings, but then young 
girls were very different from what they were in 
her day. 

“Ts n’t your Aunt Jennie very much pleased ? ” 
she asked. 
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“Yes, delighted ; as much pleased as if it had 
happened to herself, dear woman.” 

“You seem very calm and collected, my dear, 
considering what a change has come into your life,” 
Miss Cairns remarked. 

“It is marvelous, isn’t it? To think it should 
really happen when I have dreamed of it all my 
life. Mr. Hill has been so kind throughout.” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“Owing to him, it will not have to be cut.” 

“Cut?” gasped Miss Cairns. 

“Yes. I doubt whether the publishers would 
have taken it if Mr. Hill had not been an intimate 
friend of one of them, who sometimes sends him 
manuscripts to pass judgment on, so when Mr. 
Hill sent them mine, praising it warmly, I suppose 
they were prejudiced in its favor. Then came five 
dreadful weeks of suspense, and at the end of that 
time Mr. Hill had a note, saying they thought it 
showed promise, and that they would take it if I 
would cut it down. I refused, but Mr. Hill wrote 
to them, and they decided to accept it after all.” 

Miss Cairns’s mind worked slowly, and the idea 
of an engagement between the young people was 
too firmly established in it to be lightly set aside. 
“ Surely, Persis, you were not speaking of your 
book, the other afternoon, when you — when you 
said it would. be out in the spring or the sum- 
mer?” she faltered. 

“Why, of course I was. Of what else could I 
have been speaking ?”’ 
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“ But you are— you certainly are engaged to 
Mr. Hill?” 

“ Engaged to Mr. Hill! Certainly not. What 
an absurd idea!” Then, as the comicality of the 
situation flashed upon her, she threw herself into a 
kitchen rocking-chair and laughed heartily. 

“JT don’t see why you should laugh,” said Miss 
Cairns, with offended dignity. ‘I am sure it was 
very natural that I should think what I did when 
I saw Miss Hill and the roses, and heard her con- 
gratulate you.” 

“She said she thought I deserved flowers as 
much as if I were engaged,” Persis stated, when 
she could get her breath. ‘ And it was Christmas 
Eve, the time for presents. Miss Cairns, I never 
knew anything so funny.” 

“T am glad it strikes you so, my dear,” Miss 
Cairns returned, somewhat coldly. For herself, 
she could see nothing humorous in the mistake, so 
sure was she that she had simply forecast the fu- 
ture. ‘ Luckily I have only told one friend,” she 
added, forgetting Harold at the moment, “so the 
matter can be easily rectified.” 

Persis thought the chances were that by this 
time the one friend had circulated the report of 
her engagement throughout the little company in 
the vestry, and it was with the instincts of a comé- 
dienne that she gravely took her place among the 
ladies, only waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
make her news public. As she sat there tranquilly, 
hemming a blue-and-white checked apron, there 
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was a mischievous smile on her lips. ‘“ Surely,” 
she thought, “ no girl ever had such singular things 
happen to her! First, to receive an offer, and such 
an offer! from a man who afterwards thanked me 
for saving him from making a great mistake ; and 
now to be thought engaged to a man, when I am 
only engaged in an occupation, and to crown all, 
to have some one else save up as a dainty, compact 
little souvenir, not a ribbon, or a glove, or a faded 
rose, but an ungainly, hacked, dilapidated old 
desk.” 

Persis noticed that more than one of her friends 
looked at.her inquiringly as the afternoon wore on. 
At last she said to Rachel Morse and Mattie Pem- 
berton, “ Girls, I have something interesting to tell 
you, and I suppose I may as well do it now.” 

“Hadn't we better come into the kitchen?” 
Mattie asked. ‘It is more secluded there.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind if other people hear,” she 
returned. “At first I thought I would keep my 
secret for a time, but already my story seems like 
an old story, and in fact it is an old story, since I 
began it more than a year ago. It is called ‘A 
Wish Fulfilled.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mattie, softly, “and you will find it 
gets nicer and nicer all the time.” 

“‘T hope it will look well in print,” Persis pro- 
ceeded with a slight trembling of the lips. 

“Tn print?” 

“Yes, it is to be published by a New York 


firm.”’ 
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“ Persis Hastings, what are you talking about?” 

“ T am talking about a novel that I have writ- 
ten. I feel almost as if I were engaged, when my 
friends congratulate me on the fact that it is really 
to be printed, only it is a great deal nicer than be- 
ing engaged, because you have the fun and the 
glory all to yourself. It has always been the dream 
of my life to write a book and have it published, 
and now it has come true.” 

In the spring, Persis actually saw her story in 
print, bound in a sickly shade of yellow, with the 
symbolic name of “ A Wish Fulfilled,” in gold let- 
ters on the cover. Above the title on the side was 
a little view in gold of the visitors’ tent at West 
Point, with a bit of the river and trees, and a group 
of stolid-looking cadets. 

She rushed in next door at once with the volume 
to show it to Anna and William. 

“ See!” she exclaimed, “here it is! But it has 
a hideous cover. Why did they put that fiendish 
picture on the outside? And I have found a place 
where, in spite of all my care, I have said ‘ ex- 
quisite’ twice within two lines, and there are two 
or three places where I have said ‘ she would have 
liked to have gone,’ or something equally ungram- 
matical, and I have said, ‘ Madeline announced ’ 
too often, and the chapters look so short in print. 
I thought the book would be much larger.” 

Her cousins were as consoling as possible. Anna 
told her that the story was a charming size, and that 
it looked fascinating, and William observed philo- 
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-sophically that the covers were very cheerful. He 
had read the tale in proof, and furtively shed tears 
over it, as he did over all touching narratives. He 
thought it had extraordinary power, and he did not 
see why the fact that he had a strong regard for 
the author should bias his judgment. Anna read 
it in a more critical spirit, but surely even a New 
England conscience did not oblige one to point out 
the flaws in a book to its author? She céntented 
herself with praising the parts she liked. Persis’s 
Aunt Jennie thought that there had not been such 
a novel written since “ Emma” and “Jane Eyre.” 

‘Those two books are not much alike, Aunt 
Jennie,’ Persis said thoughtfully, “and I 
should n’t say that mine closely resembled either 
of them.” 

“Of course it is very original, my love; I did 
not mean to accuse you of imitating. The charac- 
ters are like real people, and the story is very 
powerful; that is why it reminds me of ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ while in minuteness of detail it resembles 
Miss Austen. Then it seems so much more inter- 
esting in print than it did in manuscript. Although 
I had read it twice before it was published, I will 
confide to you that I sat up until eleven o’clock 
last night, to read it through again at one sitting, 
because I was so enchained by it.” 

Dr. Hastings had only seen a small portion of 
the story before it was published. He did not like 
modern novels, and found it, if the whole truth 
were known, hard work to wade through this one, 
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but his affection for his daughter carried him 
bravely to the end. 

“ What do you think of it, father?” she asked, 
drawing up a chair near his in the library as he 
finished the last chapter. 

“J think it very good for that kind of a story,” 
he replied, stretching the truth a little, “but I 
wish you would rewrite the historical story that 
you wrote when you were a little girl, and publish 
that.” 

Persis now awaited the verdict of the outside 
world with impatience. She was glad to please 
her family, but she was eager to interest a larger 
public. She watched the newspapers for book- 
notices, night after night, and William recklessly 
sent five dollars to an agency in New York, that 
made it their business to give their clients the 
doubtful pleasure of seeing themselves as others 
see them. After two or three weeks the notices 
began to arrive, and the first two were warm in 
their praises of the story. Persis was elated, and 
felt as if a brilliant future lay before her. Her 
novel, which had seemed so disappointing when it 
first appeared, assumed a new importance in her 
eyes. The favorable reviews, however, were speed- 
ily followed by others that were cold and critical ; 
either damning with faint praise, or worse still, 
with no praise, and as the summer wore on, it be- 
came evident that in spite of the warm apprecia- 
tion of the domestic circle, Persis’s book was not 
destined to captivate the great public. She cried 
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with vexation over the notices, remarking to Anna, 
who found her weeping, that she had never shed a 
tear over her story while she was writing it, and 
that her emotion now was merely a little tribute to 
its power. 

One evening she was asked to take dinner with 
the Hills, and she gathered her notices together 
and carried them with her. Geoffry had just re- 
turned from New York, and brought the latest 
news as to the sale of the book. It was even more 
of a failure financially than from a literary point 
of view. Poor Geoffry was not in an enviable 
position. He had been reproached by his friend 
in the publishing-house for lack of judgment in 
enthusiastically recommending so faulty a book as 
“A Wish Fulfilled.” It is easier to predict fail- 
ure after the event than before it, and the pub- 
lisher was now certain that he had known all along 
that the novel would fail, in spite of its merits, if it 
were not condensed, and indeed Geoffry remem- 
bered that he himself had been ‘sure it ought to 
be cut, and that Miss Hastings’s confounded obsti- 
nacy and self-confidence were at the bottom of the 
failure. 

Geoffry was vexed at the turn of events, but he 
was too well-bred and too chivalrous to show it, 
and besides, he was interested in studying the 
effect of ill-fortune on Persis’s character. He 
knew she must be suffering keenly, and he was 
ready to be as sympathetic as she would permit, 
but she gave him no chance. He could not but 
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own that she was very plucky, and she was, to his 
surprise, ready to see the comic side of her tribu- 
lations. 

After dinner, Persis produced her collection of 
notices, and while she and Geoffry had their heads 
bent over one, Harold Strong was announced. 
When he saw Persis, he hesitated for a moment 
and looked as if he wished himself anywhere else, 
but retreat was impossible. He came to see Mr. 
Hill about a defect in the new High School house, 
and he discussed it with him across Persis as if he 
did not see her. She gave her advice unasked. It 
was sensible advice, but neither of the men was 
in a mood to have confidence in her judgment. 
Harold, however, was too practical not to be struck 
by her suggestion after thinking it over. 

“That is a good idea,” he said. 

When the business was at an end Persis play- 
fully held up a newspaper cutting. ‘ Harold,” 
she said, “I am sure you will like this criticism 
on my novel, for it coincides with your opinion,” 
and she proceeded to read it aloud. 


“¢A WISH FULFILLED. 

“¢ A melancholy story which it could hardly have 
given the author pleasure to write, and therefore its pub- 
lication presupposes a sublime confidence in the public. 
The real heroine of the tale is an old maid whose dream 
it has always been to go to West Point and flirt with 
the cadets. She gets there at last at the age of fifty- 
five, taking with her a niece who is young and hand- 
some, and who flirts to her heart’s content, but leaves 
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with that organ intact. This is the whole plot, which is 
beaten out as thin as gold leaf and made to cover two 
hundred and fifty pages. The characters are shadowy 
and the style is commonplace. It is superfluous to add 
that the story is dull.’ ” 


‘“« That critic is an ass,” said Harold. 

se OWihy 2) 

“That is no criticism. Flippancy is n’t wit, and 
a critic of that calibre ought to be kicked out of 
the profession. The characters are alive and the 
style is simple, not commonplace. The fact that 
the story is dull in parts is no reason for condemn- 
ing it all.” 

‘Now I thought the notice amusing,” said Per- 
sis, who felt impelled to take the opposite side 
from Harold, even when he was her champion. 
“¢She got there at last at the age of fifty-five,’ 
is excellent ; I should have been proud to achieve 
that myself.” 

‘‘Have you any more notices?” Harold de- 
manded. 

“Yes indeed. Here is a kinder one : — 


“¢ A very well-written story with a very simple motif. 
The heroine is a very fascinating young lady who goes 
to West Point with her admirable aunt. She finds her 
stay enjoyable owing to the devotion of the agreeable 
cadets, but she likes them all so well that like the giddy 
butterfly she can never fix her youthful affections upon 
one. It is a book which can be put with safety into the 


hands of the young, for it isa pure study of a girl’s 
heart.’ ” 
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Geoffry was doubled up with laughter during 
the reading of this notice, but Harold’s denuncia- 
tions of the press grew more violent. Persis paci- 
fied him at last by showing him some critical and 
conscientious reviews. One, which she was sure 
was written by a benevolent elderly gentleman 
with a daughter of his own, said that the youth of 
the author lent an interest to her work, and two 
or three spoke of promise for the future. 

Persis was to join her aunt at a meeting of the 
Directors of the Old Women’s Home at Mrs. 
Morton’s, a little way down the street, therefore 
when Harold rose to go she said she would get him 
to leave her there. Neither he nor Geoffry looked 
pleased at this suggestion. The latter was piqued 
by her evident preference for Harold’s society. 
He did not like to think of the possibility of her 
falling in love with that unpolished, dictatorial 
Strong who was not half good enough for her. 
There were other moments, however, when he half 
wished that this would happen, for it would be so 
interesting to see her character acted upon by 
strong emotion. He had studied character as an 
agreeable pastime all his life, with the vague ex- 
pectation of some time putting the results of his 
researches into print. He gave his literary friends 
the feeling that if he chose he could write a book 
that would cast their humble efforts into the shade, 
but so far he had found it more satisfying to be an 
inspiration to others than to work himself. He 
had launched three young women successfully on 
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the sea of literature, and Persis’s, craft was the first 
which had capsized. 

Persis was vexed to find her heart beating 
quickly when Harold gave her his arm as they 
emerged from the Hills’ house into the dark street. 
In spite of the excitement attending the acceptance 
and publication of her novel, she had given many 
thoughts to him, and bitterly resented his complete 
desertion. Men were difficult to understand. For 
her part she could not see why half a loaf was not 
better than no bread. She hoped that he was 
tired of his starvation diet by this time, and she 
was glad of an opportunity to show him that al- 
though the whole loaf was as distasteful to her as 
ever, she was ready to compromise on quarter of 
a loaf or even on one slice of bread. 

“ Harold,” she said, ‘“ I want to tell you that I 
see clearly now that my book would have been 
better if I had taken your advice and worked 
harder over it.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t nearly so bad as they say. 
It has plenty of faults, but they are not of a kind 
which precludes growth. Under present circum- 
stances, however, I suppose that you will give up 
writing?” He risked this covert allusion to her 
engagement. 

She supposed that his words had reference to 
the failure of her story. “Give it up! Never! 
On the contrary, [ am all the more anxious to 
prove that I can do good work. Can’t you sym- 
pathize with my wish to succeed in spite of obsta- 
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cles? I will succeed ; I am more determined upon 
it than ever.” 

They were almost at Mrs. Morton’s gate now, 
and she had only two minutes more. 

“Harold, are you never coming to see me?” 
she asked impulsively. ‘“ You haven’t been to our 
house since Thanksgiving, and it is now the first of 
July, and you are going away very soon. Can’t 
you take tea with us some day this week?” 

“You are very kind to ask me, but I am far 
too busy,” he answered decisively. 

‘When you come back in the autumn, won’t 
you come to see me sometimes? I can’t bear to 
lose my friends.” 

“Yes, I will come to see you,” he said with so 
little warmth that the words were less satisfactory 
than a negative. 

They were going through Mrs. Morton’s gate 
now and the air was heavy with the fragrance of 
roses. Persis had a dreary sense of all being 
“right with the world” while all was wrong with 
herself. She had a conviction that Harold was 
already far on the way toward the recovery of his 
“will and judgment and conscience.” 

“JT am so glad that you are going on a geologi- 
eal expedition this summer,” she said, as they went 
up Mrs. Morton’s steps. 

“Tt isa great thing for me; it is what I have 
always wanted to do.” 

“T have done what I always wanted to do, and . 
published a book!” 
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“ Luckily your happiness does not depend upon 
the success of your book.” 

“ Luckily it does not.” 

Then the door was opened and he bade her a 
cold good-night. 

Nothing could have been devised, short of a 
great calamity, more torturing to Harold than the 
publication of Persis’s novel. When he went to 
New York on his way to the West he saw at a 
news-stand where the latest literature was for sale 
a large placard with 


A WISH FULFILLED 
BY 


PERSIS HASTINGS 


inscribed upon it in letters which, if the size of 
the type were indicative of the worth of the book, 
would have sent it down as a classic to posterity. 
He furtively carried off the placard and tore it 
into fragments, and he wished that he had money 
enough to buy up every sickly yellow volume and 
flaunting red one, until he reflected that this mode 
of procedure might bring forth a new edition. 
He was glad to get away from Winterborough, 
for when there he never could go anywhere with- 
out hearing the novel discussed. In addition he 
was forced to listen to the old speculations as to 
whether the author was or was not engaged to 
Mr. Hill, for the Winterborough chorus had been 
only temporarily quieted by her assertions to the 
contrary in the winter. In the face of his sup- 
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posed superior knowledge on this point, these con- 
jectures were peculiarly torturing to Harold. 

Persis was unconscious of the return of her 
friends to a discussion of her relations with Mr. 
Hill, but she could not avoid knowing that her 
book was a frequent topic of conversation among 
them, and one day she stumbled into the sewing 
circle while an animated debate as to its merits 
and demerits was taking place. 

“‘T was just saying as you came in, Persis, that 
it must be a great piece of work to write even the 
poorest kind of book,” Mrs. Morse volunteered. 
*¢ We all admire your industry.” 

“It is such a pretty story,” her daughter Lucia 
added quickly. “ Only I wish that the Aunt Made- 
line could have gone to West Point in her youth 
and married Cranford ; then it would have been 
perfect.” 

“Cranford was n’t born then,” Persis suggested. 

** But you could have had him born then. What 
is the use in writing books if you can’t arrange the 
plot to suit yourself?” 

“That is what I think; my trouble does n’t 
seem to be that I don’t make the plots to suit my- 
self, but that I can’t please any one else.” 

*“‘ J liked the story,” said Mrs. Ellis with an un- 
flattering emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Tt is perfectly marvelous to me how you could 
ever do it, Persis,” said the tactful Bessie Hath- 
away, taking refuge in generalities. “I could no 
more write a book than I could paint a picture.” 
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‘There is a great rush for it at the library,” 
Dorothy Richmond declared. “I have n’t been 
able to get hold of it yet.” 

“Tt is full of promise, and I have n’t enjoyed a 
novel so much for a long time,’’ Mrs. Morton said, 
and she added a few words of discriminating praise 
which touched Persis. 

“My James likes the story immensely, too,” 
Mrs. Pemberton remarked with satisfaction. ‘‘ He 
does n’t usually care for novels, so his good opin- 
ion is worth a great deal. When he finished it he 
said ‘ By Jove, mother, that’s an awfully clever 
book. How she does see through people! It 
makes me quite afraid of her.’ So, my dear girl, 
if you only please a limited circle it is a choice 
one.” 

“T should n’t care what the reviews say, for it. 
is a fine novel,” said Rachel Morse with convic- 
tion. 

“ Milton only got five pounds for Paradise Lost,” 
Fanny Richmond added. “ The best books do not 
win an immediate popularity.” 

‘‘ Mr. Morse was much struck with your mot- 
toes,” said that gentleman’s wife. ‘He thought 
they were extremely well selected.” 

“ Trollope wrote almost a dozen unsuccessful 
novels before he learned to please the public,” 
somebody else observed. 

“A dozen!” Persis exclaimed aghast. ‘ Poor 
fellow! What a tough constitution he must have 
had!” 
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The crowning touch came one day when Persis 
went into Anna’s attic to get out the children’s 
autumn things. Over in one corner under the 
eaves she discovered a pile of books, and eager to 
see what they were she went to examine them. 
The top one was a snuffy yellow. Oh! well-known 
sickening hue! Its neighbor was a brilliant red. 
* William has bought two of my books,” she 
thought, but as she investigated farther she found 
that the whole pile had covers of the never-to-be- 
forgotten shades. She counted them, crying and 
laughing, touched by William’s generosity and 
angry at his lack of common-sense. There were 
forty-seven, and from the cover of each one looked 
forth at her with mocking derision the suggestive 
words, “ A Wish Fulfilled.” 

“ William, how could you ever do it?” she 
asked, going into the study and interrupting him 
in the middle of a sermon. 

“How could I ever do what?” he inquired in 
mild surprise. 

*‘T have found forty-seven of my odious books 
in your garret.”’ 

He looked embarrassed. ‘The fact is, Persis, 
I delight in that book and so does Anna, and, I 
thought it would be a good thing to secure a few 
copies to give away and to hand down to the chil- 
dren in case another edition is not published ; and 
I thought, too, that if so large an order came in it 
might start the sale.” 

“The sale will never start,” she said sorrow- 
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fully, “but you are awfully good just the same; 
you are the best friend I have. I am an ungrate- 
ful wretch to interrupt you now, but since I am 
here I will suggest a subject for your next ser- 


mon.” 


“What is it?” 

‘“¢ Adversity, and its benefits to the young and 
aspiring. Robert Bruce and the spider can come 
in, and the phenix rising from her ashes. Poor 
old phcenix, how tired she must be of it by this 
time! I will write a good book some day. I will, 
I will; and my next venture shall not be bound in 
that ghastly yellow.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OncE more the Winterborough chorus was as- 
sembled at the sewing circle. It was early in 
December, and the conversation for a time went 
like a _ shuttlecock, between the battledoor of 
Thanksgiving in the past to that of Christmas in 
the future. 

*‘Persis Hastings won’t be here for the New 
Year’s Sunday-school festival,’ Mrs, Ellis said 
when the other topics were exhausted. ‘‘ How we 
shall miss her! She is a host in herself where- 
ever children are concerned.” 

“She is accepting a great deal from the Hills 
if she is not engaged to Geoffry,” Mrs. Morse re- 
marked. “TI said so to Mrs. Roger Talbot, and I 
could see that she agreed with me. te they are 
engaged, why don’t they tell people ?’ 

The old subject had as strong a hold on life as 
the phenix, and was discussed with animation. 

‘“‘ How can Persis leave the little school?” some 
one asked, after the relations between the two. 
young people had been thoroughly canvassed. 

‘She is only to be in Washington a few weeks,” 
Mrs. Ellis explained, ‘and Mrs. Talbot deserted 
her for four months last year.” 

“The Christmas vacation is to last a week longer 
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than usual for the convenience of her ladyship, and 
I have no doubt that she will stay as much longer 
as she sees fit,’ said Mrs. Morse, who was vexed 
because Persis was to get all the pleasures which 
her daughters richly deserved. ‘ How can she af- 
ford to go?”’ she asked presently. 

“They say she got fifty dollars for that story in 
the ‘ Lexington Magazine,’” Fanny Richmond 
said. ‘It was very clever.” 

‘I don’t know when I have laughed over any- 
thing so much,” said Mrs. Ellis, “and the title 
was so good, ‘ The Daughter of a Grammarian.’” 

“Have you heard that Harold Strong is inter- 
ested in Gertrude Hill?” Mrs. Pemberton inquired, 
when Persis’s tale had been thoroughly reviewed. 

** No,’ Mrs. Morton answered. ‘It would be an 
excellent match.” 

“So my James says. He thinks they are cut out 
for each other. He and Mattie have often asked 
them to their house to play whist. She is pretty 
and graceful, and she plays a fine game.” 

“That settles it,” said Mrs. Ellis, who could 
seldom resist an opportunity of discomfiting her 
daughter’s mother-in-law. ‘If she plays a good 
game of whist she is sure to make an admirable 
wife.” | 

“Tt isa necessary part of the qualifications of 
the woman who marries Harold,” Mrs. Pemberton 
retorted with heightening color. “Iam sure your 
Mattie plays a superb game,” she added generously. 
‘Dear child, she is as sweet to me as if I were 
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her own mother, and very docile when I make sug- 
gestions.. I was surprised to find the other day, 
Mrs. Ellis, that she had never used the Dover egg- 
beater.” 

“‘T should like to hear the tender passages be- 
tween Harold and Miss Hill,’ Mrs. Ellis said, ig- 
noring the last part of this speech. ‘ He proba- 
bly began: ‘ Here is a king of hearts ready to take 
aqueen. They are trumps (certainly the king is, in 
his own estimation). I see you echo my feelings ; 
pray, oh pray don’t revoke your determination.’ ” 

*“¢ How can you joke on such a sacred subject!” 
Mrs. Pemberton exclaimed. 

“ Tf Harold marries Miss Hill, he won’t stay long 
in Winterborough,” Mrs. Ellis continued. ‘“ He 
is getting restless as itis. After his success this 
summer on his geological expedition, he is not 
likely to be principal of a country High School 
long.” 

“He has the welfare of the school very much at 
heart,” Mrs. Morton said. ‘ He told me once that 
he did not mean to leave us until it was properly 
graded. He wants to make it the best school in 
the State.” 

“JT amsure he can’t be enticed away, with the 
new schoolhouse exactly to his mind,” said Mrs. 
Pemberton. “It is a fine building, and it is so 
appropriate that it should be all granite, since we 
are the Granite State.” 

“Miss Hill will not be contented in Winter- 
borough if she marries Harold,” Mrs. Morse pro- 
phesied. 
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At this point the ladies noticed that Persis had 
slipped into the room while they were talking. 
She was full of animation, and when she left the 
company after the basket-supper was over, they 
were sure that here was one person who was abso- 
lutely happy. She certainly must be on the verge 
of an engagement with Geoffry Hill. 

Persis had an errand at the Hills’, and she asked 
her aunt to go there with her after the sewing 
circle. While she was waiting in the reception- 
room she could see that her friends were playing 
cards in the parlor. She caught a glimpse of Ger- 
trude’s fair hair, and opposite her was Harold ; 
nothing could be more suitable, nothing more natu- | 
ral than this arrangement. 

Mrs. Hill appeared presently with a cordial in- 
vitation to Miss Hastings and her niece to come 
into the other room. 

“We can’t think of invading the hours which 
are sacred to whist,” Persis said. | 

“Tf the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will have to come to the mountain,” Mrs. 
Hill rejoined, and she returned to the parlor and 
came back attended by the three young people. 
Geoffry, devoted and bland as usual, took a chair 
by Persis, and Harold seated himself by Gertrude, , 
who was in a charming gown and had never looked’ 
lovelier. Persis’s judgment told her that a mar- 
riage between them would be only too suitable. 
Gertrude had all the qualities which Harold ad- 
mired in a woman: tact, good sense, amiability, and 
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the kind of brain that would never raise her unsuit- 
ably above the commonplace. ond as she was of 
her friend, she hated her at this moment. ‘He 
must n’t fall in love with her,” she said to herself. 
“ He is mine, mine. I don’t want to marry him, 
but I cannot let any one else marry him.” She 
had never before felt such keen jealousy. It 
made her assume her most flippant manner, and 
talk with Geoffry as eagerly as if he were the only 
person present. 

When Miss Jennie and her niece rose to go 
they were surprised to have Harold say good-night 
also. He stated that he had an evening of hard 
work awaiting him at home. 

*¢ Monthly examination papers, I suppose,’ Per- 
sis said. “JI am glad Iam out of it all. There are 
advantages in having pupils who have n’t learned 
to write; it settles the question of written exami- 
nations.” 

They were hardly outside the door when Harold 
opened the subject which was in his mind. “I 
have been wanting to talk with you about your 
Washington visit,” he began. “My mother is far 
from strong and ought not to take the whole charge 
of the school. Mrs. Hill intimated that you are to 
be away all winter; if this is true you should let 
my mother know it at once, that she may find an- 
other assistant.” 

“ Harold! ’’ she cried indignantly, “do you 
think so badly of me as to suppose that I would de- 
sert my best friend for the sake of amusing myself 
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in Washington? I told Mrs. Hill I could only 
stay three weeks. She had no right to try to in- 
fluence your mother to agree to my staying longer. 
How could you have so poor an opinion of me as to 
think I would leave her when she started the school 
on purpose to help me? You must think me ut- 
terly ungrateful, outrageously selfish, and perfectly 
heartless.” 

“ My love,” said Miss Jennie mildly, “ Harold 
never could have thought you any of those things. 
You have the warmest heart in the world, and are 
remarkably unselfish.” 3 

“JT thought it natural that you should want to be 
with the Hills, considering ” — 

“Of course I want to go to Washington, but that 
does not make me indifferent to everything else.” 

Harold went as far as the post-office with them, 
and at that point Persis bade him good-night. 

“TY will walk home with you,” he said. ‘I have 
a headache, and the exercise may do me good.” 

‘Do you often have headaches?” Miss Jennie 
asked anxiously. 

“Very often, this winter. I have had a good 
deal of extra work, and I suppose the late hours 
which I have kept have not suited me.” 

“You must n’t work late,” Persis said urgently. 
‘Remember the good advice you once gave me. 
You don’t have any recreation but that terrible 
whist. I should think that in itself was enough 
to give you nervous prostration. You ought to be 
out of doors more, and there is such good skating ! 
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I skated with the Hills all the afternoon and was 
disgracefully late for the sewing circle. Won't 
you come with us to-morrow afternoon?” she 
asked persuasively, consideration for his health 
outweighing her dislike of throwing him and Ger- 
trude together. 

“Tl am altogether too busy.” 

When they reached her gate she said, “ I suppose 
it is useless to ask you to come in to-night? I would 
make you a cup of tea; I can make very good 
tea, and it always cures Aunt Jennie’s headaches.” 

*[ will come in,” he said, after a moment of 
hesitation. 

Persis left him to the society of her aunt while 
she went into the kitchen, whence she soon re- 
turned with a fragrant cup of tea. She was al- 
ways charming in her domestic capacity, and her 
sympathy for her companion’s physical ailments 
gave a touch of softness to her manner. She 
looked very sweet and domestic as she sat in the 
warm glow of the firelight dispensing smiles as 
well as cream and sugar. 

“T delight in prescribing for people,” she said, 
as she watched the satisfaction on Harold’s face 
as he drank her tea. “If I didn’t care so much 
more for writing I should bea nurse. By the way, 
have you seen that story of mine in the ‘ Lexing- 
_ton Magazine ?’” she asked timidly. 

““T have.” 
*¢ Did you like it?” 
He was never more strongly tempted to evade 
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the truth. It was harder for him to be frank with 
Persis than she imagined. 

“Tf did n’t like it, since you ask me,” he said 
slowly, raising appealing eyes which plainly begged 
forgiveness. ‘ 

She was not looking at him; she had stooped to 
pick up a wandering brand and she put the tongs 
into the very heart of the flaming coals as he an- 
swered her. Some bright blue and vivid green 
flames shot up suddenly and surrounded her for a 
moment with a blaze of light. ‘That is driftwood,” 
she explained in a business-like tone. Then she 
inquired abruptly, ‘“ Why didn’t you lke my 
story? Everybody likes it, and even the news- 
papers call it clever.”’ 

“It is clever; but I believe I don’t like clever- 
ness.’ 

‘Aunt Jennie, you and [ must be as grave and 
funereal as possible this evening, for Harold does 
not like cleverness, and we want him to like us.” 
As she spoke she gave him a beseeching little look. 

“JT must be going,” he said, putting his half- 
finished cup of tea down on the table. “It is later 
than I thought.” 

She was at a loss to account for his sudden 
change of manner. 

“TJ can’t let you go just yet,” she said, “ for I 
must talk a little more about my story. You once 
complained that there was no humor in what I 
wrote, and now that ‘The Daughter of a Gramma- 
rian’ is full of it, you say you don’t like cleverness. 
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I thought you would rejoice with me in the success 
of that little story ; but I believe the trouble is that 
you don’t want me to write, and so you prefer to 
have me fail.” 

“It is true that I don’t want to have you write. 
Not that my liking it or not liking it can make 
the least difference to you. Is it agreeable to you 
to have your name in the newspapers?” he de- 
manded suddenly. 

Some repartee was trembling on her lips, but 
she checked it. She looked at him with serious, 
honest eyes. “A great deal that is connected 
with writing is disagreeable,” she said, “ but if 
it is the thing you like best, if it is what you feel 
you were meant to do, you take the pain with 
the pleasure, and are glad to have started on the 
road that you have always wished to travel.” 

He was touched by her earnestness and thought 
it worthy of a higher calling. 

“Don’t you see the fault I find with you is not 
so much that you write, as that you don’t write 
better?” he said bluntly. “Your story is mere 
fireworks to catch the popular eye. In ‘A Wish 
Fulfilled’ you at least had an underlying idea, 
but in ‘The Daughter of a Grammarian’ your 
only object seems to be to make hits against rhet- 
oric.” 

“It is unfair of you to take my story so seri- 
ously. You have no sense of humor, you — oh!” 
she added, catching herself up, “I wish you did n’t 
always make me so angry.” 
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“You can’t wish it more earnestly than I do.” 

“ You are going away in the Christmas vaca- 
tion, I hear,” she said, following him to the parlor 
door. 

‘Yes, for a couple of weeks.” 

Her heart already smote her for her impatient 
words. She was always excited by Harold’s society 
after a long fast with respect to it, and the possi- 
bility of his marrying Gertrude Hill lent an addi- 
tional zest to his visit. “ A life spent with him 
would mean misery to a woman of strong individ- 
uality,” she reflected. 

“T hope that you will get rested while you are 
away,’ Miss Jennie said, “and that you will be 
cured of your headaches.” 

“If you want to be thoroughly cured, come to 
me and I will make you another cup of tea,” Per- 
sis added lightly. 

“Tf I want to be thoroughly cured, I shall not 
come to you,” he returned in a low tone as he went 
out of the door. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A FEW days later Miss Hastings brought her 
niece a note from Mrs. Talbot. Persis was busily 
at work in the sewing-room with Miss Fossett, who 
was helping her make over her great-grandmother’s 
brocade into a shape modern enough to be worn 
in Washington. She took the note and read it 
through hastily. 

“Cousin Margaret’s cold is worse,’ she said, 
“and as Harold is away she wants me to come to 
her to-night and spend Sunday. I don’t see how 
I can spare the time. If we go the day after 
Christmas I ought n’t to waste a minute.” 

“You might take your black lace waist with you 

and work on it this evening,” her aunt suggested. 
*‘T don’t approve of working on black in the even- 
ing, especially for young eyes, —it is n’t so much 
matter if old ones get injured, — but I don’t believe 
it will do you any harm for once, and on Sunday 
you could n’t work if you were at home, and you 
will be there all ready for school on Monday 
morning.” 

Persis waited until tea was over, and then she 
went to her friend’s house. As the children were 
in bed she and her hostess settled themselves for 
an uninterrupted evening. They were reading 
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Miss Jewett’s “ A Country Doctor” together, but 
Mrs. Talbot was too hoarse to read aloud and 
therefore proposed working on Persis’s lace waist. 

‘What a pretty thing,” she said as she took it. 
‘“¢T should like to see you when you wear it.” 

“JT will confide to you that it is made over an 
old black silk of Aunt Jennie’s. You have no idea 
how interesting it is to try to get an elaborate 
wardrobe out of the rag-bag and the attic. My 
pink brocade is going to be charming.” 

“Your things are always pretty. By the way, 
Persis, I hope you will stay in Washington all 
winter if you are inclined. Mrs. Hill says she 
shall feel much easier about her brother’s children 
if you are in the house. It is a great responsi- 
bility for her to take care of them while their 
father and mother are in Europe.” 

‘There seems to be a fate by which I am pur- 
sued by children!” Persis exclaimed impetuously. 
“Don’t look so grieved, Cousin Margaret; I love 
them all, ‘I love them madly,’ only I wish I 
could have a little vacation from them, and I never 
get it.” | 

‘¢' You should n’t be so charming to children un- 
less you want their devotion, and it is the same 
with older people. You are never satisfied until 
you have made them like you, and youdon’t in the 
least comprehend what it means to your old friends 
when you leave them for new ones.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s jealous temper had been her chief 
foe all her life. She had struggled bravely, but 
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vainly, against it, and, too high-minded to make 
others unhappy by her reproaches, she suffered the 
more keenly because she suffered in silence. She 
loved Persis with the passionate devotion which 
she gave to the few persons who made a vital part 
of her life, and she wanted to keep in the foremost 
rank of her friends. It had been a bitter trial to 
have the Hills apparently win, in a few months, 
more of her young friend’s confidence than she 
possessed. She had not alluded to the subject. be- 
fore, and she repented her bitter words as soon as 
they were uttered. 

Persis looked at her in blank surprise. ‘ Cousin 
Margaret, liking and loving are very different,” she 
explained. “It is true that I always want to be 
liked. It is comfortable to live in a genial, friendly 
atmosphere; but when I love people I don’t stop 
to think how I feel toward them any more than I 
am consciously grateful for the sunshine, but I 
could no more be the same without them than the 
world could without the sun. And—and I love 
you,” she added, pressing her friend’s hand to her 
lips impulsively, and as hastily dropping it. “ There, 
we won’t talk about it any more; I hate this kind 
of thing,” she added rapidly. 

“You are a strange mixture, Persis,’ Mrs. Tal- 
bot said, feeling warmed through and through by 
the girl’s confession. ‘Sometimes I think you 
have no sentiment, and again I believe you have 
more than most people.” 

“We will begin our reading now,” Persis said 
decisively. 
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They had reached the last three chapters of their 
book, and she read them with absorbed attention. 
It seemed as if they had been written on purpose 
for her. 

‘¢¢ Tt would be no real love for another person, and 
no justice to herself to give up her work,’ ” she read. 
And then: — 

“*¢ Most girls have an instinct towards marrying, 
but mine is all against it, and God knew best when 
He made me care more for another fashion of life.’” 
And again : — 

“¢T know that all the world’s sympathy and all 
tradition fight on his side, but I can look forward 
and see something a thousand times better than 
being his wife and living here in Dunport and 
keeping his house, and trying to forget all that 
nature fitted me to be.’ ”’ 

Both reader and listener were too much interested 
in the story to discuss it until the last page was 
finished. Then Persis shut the book with a sigh 
of relief. ‘I am so glad that Nan did n’t marry,” 
she said. ‘*She would have been miserable if she 
had given up her profession.” 

“She would have given it up if she had been 

very much in love.” 

Persis cast her eyes on the pamiiBne embers, 
and began slowly: ‘No, because with her the 
question of duty came in. Suppose she had had 
no doubtful inheritance; suppose it had been sim- 
ply a question of whether it would be more expe- 
dient to give up her work or to give up her lover, — 
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Iam sure she would have been wise in choosing 
as she did. If a thing is so much a part of you 
that you would be as crippled without it as if you 
were to lose your hand, how can you give it up? 
Some time I shall write a story, and have my hero- 
ine desperately in love, both with her profession 
and her lover, and I shall make her stick to her 
work.” 

‘Tt would be rather hard for the man.” 

“Not so hard as to be tied to a discontented 
wife.” | 

Mrs. Talbot wondered whether Persis was speak- 
ing from her own experience, or whether the situa- 
tion was a purely imaginary one. ‘“ There are very 
few professions which cannot be carried on after 
marriage ; a woman can paint, or teach, or write,” 
she hazarded, while a vision of Geoffry Hill de- 
lighting in his wife’s talents flitted through her 
mind. 

‘“‘T suppose she can, after a fashion, if she is so 
lucky as to marry a man who is in sympathy with 
her pursuit, but seldom to much purpose. How 
things have changed in the last hundred years! 
How simple life must have been when marriage 
was regarded as the end and aim of every woman’s 
existence ! ”’ 

The talk gave Persis a sudden longing for Har- 
old, and for half a minute she wished that she had 
lived a century earlier, when women had no ambi- 
tion for any but a restricted life; the next moment 
she was glad to her heart’s core that she belonged 
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to the present generation. ‘ There is a better fate 
for women now than marriage,” she said. “ We 
are allowed to develop in whatever way we please, 
and I believe the time will come when a woman 
will glory in being an old maid.” 

“ Persis, I don’t like to hear you say these 
things. A happy marriage is the most ideal thing 
we have.” 

“You are a sentimentalist, Cousin Margaret; I 
grant it might be if men were ideal.” 

‘¢ Are women ideal? It is not an ideal world, » 
but it is for us to make it more so, and men and 
women can help each other to become what neither ' 
could be alone.” 

“ You talk like an old-fashioned novel, Cousin 
Margaret. We are by ourselves; we can speak as 
we think. For myself, I prefer my independent 
present to any problematical, dependent future, 
and when I look around this good town of Winter- 
' borough I don’t feel that my married friends have 
made such a brilliant success of life as to invest 
matrimony with a halo. Think of the Morses 
with their eternal bickerings, and of the Pember- 
tons, and even look at the Ellises, who are fairly 
happy, as the world goes.” 

“Take the favorable examples,’ Mrs. Talbot 
said. ‘Think of the Mortons, and Bessie Hatha- 
way and her husband, and the Richmonds, and 
Anna and William.” 

‘They all think they are happy, I grant. But 
what a narrow life they lead! I should die of it. 
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And pray what would Anna do without the devo- 
tion of two unmarried relatives? No, depend 
upon it, the time will come when all the brightest 
women will prefer an independent career.” 

“ That will be rather hard on the men.” 

“You are always thinking of the men, Cousin 
Margaret, whereas they have had it all their own 
way for hundreds of years.” 

“T grant that there are some women who are 
happier unmarried, dear. I am by no means an 
advocate for marriage in the abstract, for if a mar- 
riage is unhappy, it is hell.” 

Persis started. The word was uttered in her 
cousin’s quiet tones, but something in her face re- 
called the almost forgotten story of her first mar- 
riage. 

* And when a marriage is happy,” Mrs. Talbot 
continued in a half-dreamy tone, “ it is heaven.” 

Persis moved restlessly. She was never with 
her friend without feeling the intensity of her 
nature. Mrs. Talbot could reach depths and climb 
heights which she believed were alike closed to her- 
self. She could not imagine herself in a position 
so wretched that a light laugh and a humorous 
touch of fancy could not mitigate its gloom, and 
on the other hand, she could not fancy herself in 
any heaven where her happiness would not be in- 
vaded by her mocking spirit. 

‘‘ My next novel will be absorbingly interesting,” 
she declared with a sudden transition. “I know 
I can write some time, and I am willing to keep on 
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failing for fifty years, if only I can succeed on the 
fifty-first.” 

Mrs. Talbot laughed. _“ Your little magazine 
story has been successful; every one likes it,” she 
said. 

“¢ Harold did n’t.” 

“My dear child, Harold’s judgment is worth 
nothing in a matter of that kind. He seldom reads 
stories. I was surprised that he found so much to 
like in ‘A Wish Fulfilled.’ Then he is opposed 
to a girl’s having an independent career, and un- 
consciously to himself this biases his judgment of 
women’s work. If he were ever very much stirred 
by a woman he might change his ideas, but I am 
afraid he never will be. He will be thirty-one on 
his next birthday, and, so far as I know, he has 
never been seriously interested in any woman.” 

Persis got up to close the door into the entry, 
for there was a draught, and Mrs. Talbot was be- 
ginning to cough. She was glad to be out of the 
range of her friend’s eyes, unsuspicious though 
they were, for she felt the color rushing into her 
face. 

‘¢ Nothing would make any difference in Har- 
old,” Persis said as she resumed her seat. ‘* He 
will always make the world conform to him.” 

“You don’t understand him, dear ; he has a very 
affectionate side. I ought to wish that he were 
happily married, but I can’t help being glad that 
his first interest is in the children and me. He is 
very fond of them, especially of Ruth, whose sunny 
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temperament charms him. Katherine, poor little 
thing, is like me, and cares only for a few people, 
and is too shy to show her feelings. She has a 
passion for her brother Harold, and next to Harold 
she loves you. She is very wretched because she 
thinks you like Ruth best.” 

* Poor little soul,” said Persis, while the tears 
came into her eyes, “ I had no idea that she felt so 
about me. I like them equally, but Ruth is so 
much more responsive that it is easier to pay her 
the most attention.” 

“It must be getting late,’ and Mrs. Talbot 
glanced at the fire, which they had both forgot- 
ten, and which had become only a dull mass of 
embers. “It is delightful to sit here and talk 
like two schoolgirls, but I suppose we ought to go 
to bed.” 

“T hope you haven’t taken more cold, Cousin 
Margaret. I am always so warm that I mind 
nothing short of the freezing-point.” 

“Ts that ten, or eleven?” Mrs. Talbot asked, 
as she drew her chuddah shawl more closely about 
her and followed her guest into the draughty 
entry. 

“Twelve, and to-morrow is Sunday, and I am 
the minister’s cousin.” 

In the morning Mrs. Talbot felt so ill that Per- 
sis persuaded her to take her breakfast in bed. 
She devoted herself assiduously to her all day. 
Her powers of absorption in the present stood her 
in good stead in the sick-room, for at such times 
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the four walls which inclosed the invalid formed 
for her too the boundary of the world. She did 
not go to church, and in consequence toward the 
end of the afternoon her Aunt Jennie came to see 
if anything were the matter, and Miss Cairns and 
Mrs. Morse called on the same errand. 

“J think father had better look in on Cousin 
Margaret to-night or to-morrow morning,” Persis 
said to her aunt. “She has a heavy cold, and 
when one remembers last winter one can’t be too 
careful.” 

Dr. Hastings came late in the afternoon and 
seemed satisfied both with the nurse and the con- 
dition of her patient, but on Monday Mrs. Talbot 
was decidedly worse, and confided to Persis that 
she had had a severe chill in the night. The girl 
in alarm sent for her father at once. When he 
came he was non-committal in the sick-room, and 
gave Mrs. Talbot the hope that she would be well 
in a day or two, but he took his daughter aside 
and said that he feared pneumonia, and that al- 
though he hoped to ward it off, Mrs. Talbot’s ill- 
ness would be a question of days and perhaps of 
weeks. 

“Tf you go to Washington this week we must 
have some one to take your place here at once,” he 
added. 

The supply of nurses in Winterborough was 
even more limited than the supply of young men. 
There was only one nurse by profession, and she 
was occupied at present. In addition there was 
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Miss Fossett, who could sometimes be obtained 
when her dressmaking engagements permitted ; 
but if the professionals were few, the amateurs 
were many. ‘There was scarcely a woman in town 
who was not eager to assist her neighbor in any 
stress of illness. Persis and her father went over 
the list now. 

*¢ Perhaps Mrs. Morse will take care of her for a 
few days,” the doctor suggested. ‘ She is invalu- 
able in a case of severe illness; the only trouble 
is that she may drive Margaret into pneumonia by 
her energy.” 

‘* No, father, Mrs. Morse would never do.” 

“ Mrs. Ellis is a perfect nurse, but she can’t leave 
Mattie. Mrs. Morton is too delicate, and so is 
your Aunt Jennie, and if I were Margaret I would 
rather die than be nursed by Mrs. Pemberton. 
Miss Cairns is a kind soul, but she lacks confidence 
and talks too much.”’ 

“JT will stay, father, if you have confidence in 
i 

“You are worth all the others put together. 
You have sense, judgment, tact, and a cheerful face. 
But if you stay, what will become of your Wash- 
ington visit ?”’ 

“TI can postpone it for a few days. I must tell 
you one thing though, father. I let the fire go out 
Saturday night. That didn’t show much ‘sense, 
judgment, and tact.’ ”’ 

“You were not nurse then. It was Margaret 
Talbot’s place to look after the fire.” . 
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It was snowing fast when Persis went over to the 
Hills to tell them of her determination. In their 
cheerful upstairs sitting-room she forgot the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the dreariness of the 
other life which she had been leading just across 
the street. 

“T was glad to hear that Mrs. Talbot is better,” 
Mrs. Hill began brightly. 

‘That was a false report, I am sorry to say. 
She isn’t quite so well to-day. By the way, she 
was delighted with your roses; people have been 
very kind about sending her flowers, but they are 
the first roses she has had.” 

“You will be ready to start with us on the early 
train Friday ?” Gertrude inquired. 

“‘No, I have come to say that I can’t leave Mrs. 
Talbot while she is so ill; she is so used to me that 
father and I are both afraid to leave her to Miss 
Fossett alone.” 

“ Persis, this is ridiculous,”’ Mrs. Hill said. 
“You don’t belong body and soul to Mrs. Talbot. 
There are plenty of older women who can take 
your place as nurse. A girl should have gayety in 
her life, and not spend it in stuffy sick-rooms. Re- 
member that your word is given to me, and that I 
ean’t find some one to take your place at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I should never have agreed to keep 
my brother’s house this winter if you had not 
promised to make us a long visit. Think of all the 
chances of amusement that you will have in Wash- 
ington, and of all the new friends that you will 
make.” 
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“Do you suppose that I don’t want to go?” 
Persis asked sharply. ‘I am very, very sorry, and 
I hope that later in the winter ” — 

‘“‘ Later in the winter you will be occupied with 
the school; Iam afraid it must be now or not at all. 
You don’t take into consideration how important 
this visit is. It may affect your whole future. 
My brother and sister may want you to teach the 
children another winter, and teaching there is far 
more remunerative than it is here. Then, too, you 
can gather material for another novel ; if you hope 
to become:a successful writer you must take every 
chance that offers to see new people and new 
varieties of life. Wainterborough is a very con- 
tracted stage.” 

“J know it,” Persis said wearily. Now that 
there was a prospect of losing the trip to Wash- 
ington, she found how intensely she wanted it. 

‘“‘Tf she can come later in the winter, that will be 
very nice,” Gertrude said. 

“ How long could you stay if you came then ?” 
Mrs. Hill asked. 

“T am afraid only ten days.” 

*¢ And it is uncertain whether you can come at 
all ?”’ 

uF one” 

“You could see nothing in so short atime. I 
eannot understand why you do not consider your 
promise to me of any importance. You promised, 
long ago, to go to Washington with us.” 

“T was only to go to you for three or four 
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weeks, so it can’t make any vital difference to you, 
and this is the only chance that I have ever had 
of doing anything for Mrs. Talbot, and she has 
been good to me always. It is n’t right to break 
my promise to you if you need me, but it would 
be still less right to desert her.” 

“¢ Very well,” Mrs. Hill said in a piqued tone ; 
“then there will be no use in your coming to 
Washington, and I will try to find some one 
else.”’ 

* As you please,” Persis assented with a sicken- 
ing sense of disappointment. 

Gertrude politely descended the stairs with her, 
and in the hall they met Geoffry. 

“Perhaps my brother can persuade you,” Miss 
Hill said in relieved accents, and she explained 
the situation to him. She pushed aside the por- 
tiéres between the entry and the parlor, and usher- 
ing the two into the room she went upstairs again. 

Geoffry had never been more charming, and in- 
deed this light-hearted little circle, who gave her 
no glimpse of what was going on below the sur- 
face of their minds, was refreshing to Persis, tired 
as she was with the mechanical round of the sick. 
room and the depressing side of life. 

“Don’t you think it just a trifle rough on us 
to desert us in this airy fashion?” Geoffry asked 
suavely. 

“Yes, but it isn’t half so rough on you as on 
myself.”’ 

“It is just possible,” he went on with a touch 
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of tenderness which he often assumed and which 
might mean everything or nothing, — “it is just 
possible that you are more important to us than 
to Mrs. Talbot; it is just possible that we care 
more for you.” 

“Tt is very possible; but it isn’t a question of 
Mrs. Talbot’s caring for me, but of my caring for 
her.” 

“It is impossible to get even with you,’ he 
declared with a little laugh. 

“T must go now,” Persis said, feeling like a 
prisoner who has escaped into the sunshine for a 
few moments. “You must make your mother 
understand how grateful I am for all her kind- 
ness.” 

“When I think of that ravishing brocade and 
of the black lace dress that Gertrude has told me 
of, I ask, ‘Is it right to sacrifice so much for the 
sake of a case of possible but not even certain 
pneumonia ?’” Geoffry said as he held the door 
open for her. 

“ Don’t mention my gowns, if you do I shall 
succumb. Good-by, I am awfully sorry.” 

“We shall get the visit yet, when Mrs. Talbot 
is better ; I will manage it,” he said confidently. 

The Hills departed for Washington on the ap- 
pointed day, Christmas came and went, and still 
Mrs. Talbot was no better. The doctor was not 
anxious about her, however, for although she had 
pneumonia it was as yet a mild case. Miss Fos- 
sett was duly established as head-nurse, which 
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enabled Persis to go home at night, but: she still 
spent every day with her patient. 

One afternoon when Miss Fossett had been 
taking care of Mrs. Talbot for three or four days 
she went to the door and to her surprise ushered 
in Harold Strong. 

“Land o’? Goshen! Where under the canopy 
did you come from?” she demanded. “ We hoped 
to get your mother real spry before you come home. 
It’s a shame for you to lose half your vacation 
when you are as thin as a rail and needed a 
change real bad, and a man never is any good in 
a house where there is sickness no more than in 
house-cleanin’ time.” 

“How is my mother? Can I see her?” 

Miss Fossett pursed up her lips and shook her 
gray curls. ‘“She’s ben talkin’ about you all day, 
but mebbe she’s asleep, and if she ain’t the excite- 
ment of seein’ you may be too great. Suppose 
you steal up and peek in at the door. Persis 
Hastings is up there. If ever there was a girl 
who is a good hand at nursin’, she’s the one. If 
she’s asleep — Mis’ Talbot, I mean — Persis *Il 
shake her head, and if you can come in she ’Il nod 
it. Your mother ain’t any worse, and she ain’t 
any better; she just holds her own.” 

“* How are the twins?” 

“ Ruth’s lively as a cricket, but Katherine ’s 
real solemn. They are spendin’ the day with 
Mis’ Pemberton. It ain’t very good for their man- 
ners to be with all them lively boys, but Mis’ 
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Pemberton ’s real good-hearted. Rose Cairns took 
’em one day, but she ain’t much of a hand with 
children and she set both of ’em to crying, so Per- 
sis won’t let em go there again. Mattie Pember- 
ton ’s got a boy born night before last, and he 
weighs nine pounds. Jimmie was so tickled he 
come right round here after breakfast yesterday 
mornin’ to tell us the news, but Lord! we ’d heard 
it from the milkman three hours before. You go 
right up; but you ’d better take off your boots 
first. I didn’t calculate we ’d got to have so much 
shoe-leather creakin’ about this house for one spell. 
As I tell my brother, men are ” — 

Harold did not wait to hear what men were, but 
went up the stairs as softly as the obnoxious boots 
would permit. He paused at the door of his 
mother’s room and looked in. A bright fire was 
glowing cheerfully in the generous fireplace, and 
it lighted up Mrs. Talbot’s pale, wasted face, sur- 
rounded by masses of dark hair set off by a back- 
ground of pillows. There was the same look of 
exquisite neatness about everything that pervaded 
the room when she was the moving spirit there. 
In the deep old-fashioned armchair covered with 
white chintz and dotted with blue forget-me-nots, 
sat Persis, with a little gown for Letitia for fancy- 
work. She looked up when Harold appeared, 
colored and smiled with pleasure, but shook her 
head and put her finger on her lips. She stepped 
noiselessly into the entry and seated herself on the 
sofa that stood at the end of the hall, and while 
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she talked to Harold in a low tone she stitched 
away on the little garment in her lap. 

‘“‘T hope you were not frightened by my letter,” 
she began. ‘ Father and your mother did not 
want me to send it, but I knew that if I were in 
your place I should n’t forgive my friends for not 
letting me know the exact state of the case.” 

‘“¢T only wish you had written before, and then 
I could have come in time for you to go to Wash- 
ington with the Hills. It can’t be too late for your 
visit now ?” 

“JT can’t leave your mother; she is used to my 
ways.” 

“ You wanted to go very much?” 

“Very much; but I wanted to stay here more.” 

Mrs. Talbot stirred uneasily in the other room. 

‘Stay where you are,” Persis commanded, “ and 
I will prepare your mother for your arrival.” 

She returned presently with a radiant face. 
*“‘She looked so pleased at the idea of seeing you 
that I am sure you are the medicine she needs. I 
should n’t have sent for you if I had been a good 
girl and minded her.” 

For a few days after Harold’s return a charming 
comradeship was established between him and Per- 
sis and it seemed to her as if the early days of 
their friendship had been restored, softened by a 
touch of sympathy, for they were bound together 
by a common anxiety. There came a time, how- 
ever, when he froze whenever she entered the 
room, and did his best to avoid her. She was too 
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preoccupied to give more than a passing thought 
to this change, but she dimly felt that a pleasant 
feature in her life had departed. If he was not 
wholly satisfactory in his relations to her, however, 
she could not but admit that he was entirely so in 
his relations to his mother. No one could have 
been a more devoted son than he was, and she said 
to herself remorsefully that she had misjudged him 
when she thought him cold. 

For some days the invalid slowly improved, but 
then there came a sudden turn in her illness and 
the shadow of a great anxiety rested on the house- 
hold. fPersis could no longer command a cheerful 
face when she went into the sick-room, but had 
hard work to keep from crying. All the people 
in the little town had despondent faces, and stopped 
each other in the street to ask the latest news 
from Mrs. Talbot. The voices of the chorus, 
which had at times been raised in disapproval of 
her unsocial ways and reserved manners, united 
now in praising her many virtues. Winterborough 
was like one large family ; and if in times of pros- 
perity the rough-and-ready criticism which bro- 
thers and sisters give each other was to be found 
there, in times of sorrow no kindred by blood could 
show a deeper sympathy for one another than did 
its townspeople. There were prayers in all the 
churches for Mrs. Talbot’s recovery, and although 
it was winter, flowers enough were left at her door 
to make a garden. It seemed as if so much love 
could not be lavished in vain. “ Dear Winter- 
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borough!” Persis thought. “ After all, there is no 
place like it; there is no place in the world where 
people are so unselfish and so warm-hearted.” 

At last there came a day when the doctor’s face 
looked more cheerful as he left the house, and 
when the news was sent with telegraphic speed 
from one end of the town to the other, ‘ Mrs. 
Talbot is better.” 

At first Harold and Persis hardly dared to be- 
lieve in their good fortune, and indeed there was 
still cause for anxiety, as Mrs. Talbot’s heart was 
somewhat affected. As the time passed, however, 
and each day left her a little stronger than it 
found her, their hope grew stronger also. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE day when Mrs. Talbot sat up for the first 
time was a gala day in the little household. When 
Harold came home from school at night he was 
greeted with the good news. 

‘ Father says she is getting along faster than he 
dared to hope,” Persis said, as she joined Harold 
and the children after tea in the parlor. Dr. Has- 
tings usually called for his daughter as soon as she 
had put Ruth and Katherine to bed, but to-night 
he had to visit a patient in South Winterborough 
and was not to come for her until ten o’clock. 

“Tt is snowing like everything, Cousin Persis,” 
Ruth said. “There will be perfectly lovely coast- 
ing to-morrow.” 

‘¢ How cozy it is in this nice warm place,” Kath- 
erine added. | 

The little girls were as close to Persis on either 
side as they could get their chairs. She was sitting © 
by the centre-table, and the student lamp sent a 
cheerful glow over the group. 

“Take care!”’ Harold called from his corner by 
the fireplace, where he had an especial lamp of his 
own by which he was reading the newspaper ; “if 
you put your head in your cousin’s lap, Katherine, 
she can’t sew.” 
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‘Tt is no matter if I don’t sew;” and Persis 


began to fold up her work. ‘“ We will play some 
game. What shall it be? Authors?” 

‘Three is rather a small number to play,” Ruth 
said. ‘ Brother Harold, don’t you think it would 
be perfectly lovely to play authors?” 

He joined them, for it was not easy to refuse 
Ruth anything when she smiled in that bewitching 
way and showed her dimples. 

The game went on amid much merriment. 
When it was over, Harold returned to his paper. 

“Now it is time to think of bed,” Persis said. 
“¢ When the young Augustus Edward had relue- 
tantly gone bedward ’ ”? — 

“How funny! Did you make that up?” 

“No, indeed; I am not a poet.” 

“Yes, you are. Brother Harold showed me some - 
awful funny verses you wrote about the battle of 
Hastings when you were a little girl; and a com- 
position, all in one word.” 

“IT wish I could write a composition all in one 
word now,” sighed Persis. 

“Perhaps some day you will have your name 
in a game of authors,” Ruth suggested. ‘ Persis 
Hastings, author of ‘A Wish Fulfilled,’ and there 
will be others by that time.” 

“T trust so.” 

“ Just like Jane Austen,” Ruth continued, tak- 
ing up one of the cards in the game. ‘She wrote 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’ ‘Sense and Sen’— she 
stopped to make sure of the long word —‘ Sensibil- 
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ity, she added in triumph. ‘ What is sensibility, 
Cousin Persis ?”’ 

“ Feeling, the power of feeling any emotion; 
sympathy.” 

*“¢ And sense is being sensible, isn’t it ?”’ 

des.” 

“ Did Jane Austen have any little girls? ” 

‘* No, she was n’t married.” 

** Was she ever engaged ? ” 

“ T don’t think so.” 

“You are engaged, aren’t you, Cousin Persis?” 

“T? No, indeed !”’ 

‘‘ But Miss Cairns said you were,” Ruth per- 
sisted. ‘At least she said she thought you were 
engaged to Mr. Hill, and she wanted to know if 
you didn’t get a great many letters.” 

‘Miss Cairns is insane on that subject. I am 
not, I never was, I never shall be engaged to Mr. 
Hill, and you may tell her so the next time you see 
her.” 

At this point she noticed that Harold was 
looking at her intently over his newspaper. ‘“ Did 
you say you never were engaged to Geoffry Hill?” 
he asked. 

“¢ Never.” 

“ But Miss Cairns told me a year ago on Christ- 
mas Eve ” — 

“Did you hear that absurd tale?” said Persis, 
laughing at the recollection ; and she gave a lively 
account of her afternoon at the sewing circle. 
“Now we must go upstairs,” she said to the chil- 
dren, when she had ended her story. 
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Ruth shook her mop of curly light hair and 
put her arm about her cousin’s waist, and gave her 
a loving glance from her blue eyes; but Katherine 
bent her dark eyes thoughtfully on the carpet 
while she clung to Persis’s disengaged hand. “I 
should think people would want to marry you,” 
she said at last. 

“ Well they don’t; but if they did it would n’t 
make any difference, for, like Jane Austen, I am 
never going to marry. And you really thought I 
was engaged to Mr. Hill?” she demanded, sud- 
denly raising her eyes to Harold. 

“T really. did.” 

“But it seems incredible that a sensible man 
should give credence to the idle tales of idle 
women. You must have thought I took it rather 
coolly ?” 

“‘ How could I tell how you took it? You al- 
ways seemed to be enjoying yourself immensely 
whenever I saw you with him.” 

“Of course I was; but I was simply enjoying my- 
self and nothing more. I should have said that 
any intelligent person could have seen that. You 
must have wondered at my keeping the engage- 
ment a secret so long, when it was to have come out 
in the spring or summer,” and she laughed gayly 
at the remembrance of Miss Cairns’s mistake. 

“T did; but I supposed Hill was enough of a 
Southerner to prefer it.”’ 

She was going out of the door with the children 
when Katherine said, ‘“* We have n’t kissed Brother 
Harold good-night.” 
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He was not always particularly hospitable to 
these caresses, but to-night he kissed both the chil- 
dren with fervor, and as he stood by them he looked 
at Persis. His face seemed suddenly to grow 
younger, and it wore a radiant expression of hap- 
piness mixed with appeal. She was profoundly 
stirred and startled by the look, which she could 
only meet for an instant, and then her eyes fell 
under it as she hastily led the children through the 
door, which she closed behind her. She might put 
two doors and a flight of stairs between herself - 
and Harold, but she could not forget his face. It 
told of an amount of repressed passion which set 
her heart beating tumultuously, and the know- 
ledge that he had thought her engaged in the last 
year explained many things. A sudden rush of 
feeling swept over her, and it was with nervous 
hands that she unfastened Katherine’s gown. 

“‘ How you are trembling, Cousin Persis! What 
is the matter?” Ruth asked. 

* Nothing. I am very stupid, that is all.” 

She lingered with the children until Ruth’s 
merry blue eyes and Katherine’s solemn brown ones 
were closed. Then she put out the light and stole 
softly to the window and pushed aside the curtain. 
The snow was still falling thickly and the elm close 
by was outlined in white against the stormy sky. 
It was just eight o'clock. There would be two long 
hours before her father would come. She must 
not see Harold again this evening, for she could not 
trust herself to meet that look and the words which 
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were sure to follow it. If she saw him in her pres- 
ent unnerved state of mind she could not help 
promising whatever he wished, and it would be 
madness. The facts had not changed. He was 
as sure to make her life a restricted and a hard one 
as he had ever been. He was not made of the 
ductile material which can be skillfully moulded by 
another, and what he was now he would always be, 
— truthful, honorable, and affectionate, — yes, she 
believed that now, — but self-willed, prejudiced, 
and obstinate. His convictions would not change. 
If she married him she could never hope to write 
again; not that he would forbid her using her pen, 
but that, self-confident as she was in most things, 
her capacity for imaginative work was chilled by 
an unsympathetic companion. How could she 
give up the occupation which was her greatest sol- 
ace in the present, together with all her dreams 
for the future? And for whom? For a man in 
no way distinguished above his fellows. Her 
heart cried out against her injustice at this point, 
for a part of Harold’s attraction for her lay in the 
fact that she recognized in him a latent power both 
of heart and intellect. Tobe lovedas he could love 
was a temptation which she would not let herself 
dwell on; to merge her individuality in his and to 
help him in his work, which she felt was more im- 
portant than her own, — this was a temptation too, 
but it did not appeal to her like the other, for it 
involved a pitch of self-sacrifice of which she be- 
lieved herself incapable. But although she was 
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strongly drawn toward him with one side of her 
nature, she was repelled from him by another. 
Added to her instinctive dread of marriage and her 
equally strong love of independence, was the cer- 
tainty that there was too great an incompatibility 
between her and Harold to be bridged by any love, 
however strong. Hard as it was to refuse him 
what he wished, it would be harder both for him 
and for her in the years to come if she were to 
yield to his persuasions. And yet she could love 
him, — yes, she could, but she must not think of 
that now. 

She went to Mrs. Talbot’s room and looked in 
at the door which was ajar, to see if she could not 
make herself of use, but Miss Fossett with her 
usual impressiveness motioned her away. ‘She 
is asleep,” she said. ‘ Don’t come in. You’d 
better go downstairs and tell Mr. Harold to stop 
that trampin’; like enough he’ll wake his ma up. 
He’s squeakin’ all over the parlor floor as if his 
object was to wear out shoe-leather.” 

Persis went back to the children’s room and 
looked out of the window once more. She had an 
imperative need to get away from her thoughts, 
and an uncontrollable desire to be out in the heart 
of the storm. “It will be much better to go 
home,” she thought. “I must fight something, and 
I would rather it were the snow and the wind.” 

Happily her outside wraps were in the twins’ 
room, and she put them hurriedly on and_ went 
down the back stairs. As she passed through the 
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kitchen she asked Bridget to tell her father, when 
he came for her, that she had gone home. 

“The snow is very deep, Miss Persis,” Bridget 
objected. She was a fat, placid, elderly woman 
who took life easily. 

“T don’t mind that. Don’t tell Mr. Strong that 
I have gone, for I don’t want to give him the 
trouble of walking home with me.” How com- 
monplace it all sounded ! 

Bridget let her out of the kitchen door, after 
a few more grumbling remonstrances, and Persis 
made her way to the front of the house. The 
snow was much deeper than she had calculated 
upon, and there was no path to the street. The 
drifts came up above the tops of her rubber boots. 
When she reached the sidewalk, she found that 
the snow-plow had not passed that way since the 
morning, and she struggled through the drifts until 
she came to the road, where the walking was a 
little more possible. It was sufficiently difficult, 
however, for under the spow was a treacherous 
sheet of ice. The thermometer was falling rap- 
idly, and the wind was driving the cutting sleet 
full in her face. She had nearly a mile before 
her, but the idea of turning back did not once 
occur to her. ‘ He will never know, he never must 
know how much I could care for him,” she thought, 
“for it will be all over with both of us if he 
finds it out. He is excited to-night, but he will 
be more rational in the morning, and so shall I. 
Good-by to sensibility; let sense assert herself.” 
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As she proceeded on her walk she found it a less 
easy enterprise than she had fancied. To take 
two steps forward and to slip back one does not 
make a rapid rate of progress, and it occurred to 
her that it would be an hour or more before she 
could get home. She struggled bravely on, how- 
ever, although her fingers were becoming numb 
with the cold, and her feet were aching. She had 
still some distance to go before reaching the Square, 
with its temporary refuge in the shape of the ar- 
cades. She paused when she came to a deep drift 
ahead of her and looked helplessly about to see if 
some one were not in sight. The lights were shin- 
ing cheerfully from the windows which she had 
passed, and it would be an easy matter to stop and 
ask one of the neighbors to give her a lift, but she 
shrank from appearing in the guise of an imbecile, 
she who was noted for her common-sense. Even 
now her humor did not wholly desert her, and she 
took a grim pleasure in contemplating the un- 
characteristic folly of her present conduct. She 
plunged through the drift and came out exhausted 
and breathless on the other side. Her lack of 
strength frightened her. She did not suppose it 
possible to get so tired in walking so short a dis- 
tance. Her hands and feet were growing more 
numb every moment, and she soon perceived that, 
ignominious though it was, she must ask for help. 
Just as she came to this conclusion she heard the 
welcome sound of sleigh-bells behind her. No 
matter who was coming, she would forget her pride 
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and ask to be driven home. She stepped aside 
to let the sleigh get abreast of her and then prof- 
fered her request. 

‘Will you take me in, please, a little way, the 
snow is so deep ?”’ 

“That is what I came for,” replied a familiar 
voice. “ Wait until I help you in,” and Harold 
sprang out of the sleigh, and in another minute 
she found herself by his side. 

“How did you know that I had started to walk 
home?” she inquired, taking refuge in a matter- 
of-fact question. 

** Bridget told me.”’ 

‘The traitor! J asked her not to tell you.” - 

‘So she said.” 

“T didn’t want to disturb any one.” 

“ Kvidently not.” 

‘“‘T did n’t know the snow was so deep. It is so 
nice to be driving instead of walking,” and she 
leaned back luxuriously and put her hands well 
under the buffalo-robe. ‘ How did you get this 
sleigh, by the way ?” she asked presently. 

‘“‘It is Jackson’s. He drove up to his house just 
as I started on foot in pursuit of you, and I bor- 
rowed it.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Harold 
spoke. 

*“ Persis,” he said, “there was no need of your 
taking such extreme measures to make your feel- 
ings evident. J am not so dense as you think. 
It would have taken merely a look, a word, to keep 
me silent.” 
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She could not tell him that it was from herself 
that she was trying to escape, and so she said 
nothing; but his forbearance touched her, and it 
was with more pain than relief that she reflected 
that he had not a suspicion of her feelings. 

At first he talked of impersonal things, and then 
he made a stiff little speech of gratitude to Persis 
for her devotion to his mother. ‘ You were very 
good to give up your Washington visit,” he ended, 
‘and I shall never forget it.” 

When they at last reached her gate, he sprang 
out, and waited to help her alight. As she stood 
on the railing of the sleigh, she stepped on her 
long waterproof cloak, stumbled, tried vainly to 
regain her equilibrium, and ended by precipitating 
herself into Harold’s arms. Fora moment he held 
her fast, and her face was close to his. The temp- 
tation was too much for him; before she realized 
what was happening, he kissed her. 

“‘ How dare you!” she cried angrily. “Let me 
go ! 99 

He obeyed, for in truth he was quite as much 
surprised by the occurrence as she was. It was 
probably the first unpremeditated act of his life. 

Any softer feeling which Persis had harbored 
was burned away in the blaze of indignation which 
his conduct caused her. 

‘‘ What did you say five minutes ago?” she 
demanded. ‘It was dishonorable to go back on 
your word. It was ungentlemanly. You said a 
hint from me was enough — and you dared — you 
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dared — Good-night. Don’t come a step nearer. 
Good-night.” | 

Harold said nothing in self-justification, but in 
spite of her protest he rang the bell and waited 
until it was answered. 

«‘T shall never disturb you any more,” he said 
coldly as he left her. 

Persis’s anger was always short-lived, and by the 
time she reached her own room she had found more 
than one excuse for her lover. It was appalling 
to have so unemotional a man lose control over 
himself, and she had felt quite as much fear as 
anger when she fled from him. Now she was un- 
accountably on his side. She tried to put herself 
in his place, and to imagine how it would seem 
to a man of a passionate, self-repressed nature 
to have the love which he had struggled against 
vainly treated as a slight and unimportant thing. 
She remembered how few friends he had and 
how deeply he cared for them, and how unpop- 
ular he was with the world in general. She 
thought of the strain which he had just been 
through, and of the neutral-tinted life which he 
had always led, with little pleasure in it and much 
duty, contrasted with her own full life made up of 
warmth, and happiness and love, and she could 
not bear to have any more hard things come to 
him. If she were the heroine of a novel she should 
say, “That odious Persis Hastings who takes life 
so easily and has never known what real trials are! 
How can. she give up the love of a man who is 
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worth twenty times as much as she is for the sake 
of her paltry ambitions? She is a selfish, heart- 
less wretch.” It was not a novel, however, it was 
real life; and real life has small charity toward 
ill-assorted unions. She remembered with a smile 
that she had always longed for an emotional ex- 
perience, but now she hated it because it made her 
so miserable. Whatever happened, however, there 
was one happy event in the future: Mrs. Talbot 
was going to get well. After all, Harold’s life 
must hold much happiness with such a mother. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE next morning when Persis awoke the sun 
was shining on a dazzling fairy-land of icy branches 
which glittered like so many clusters of jewels 
against the clear blue sky. The world was once 
more a cheerful place with an unwonted glory, 
for even such prosaic things as the fences and 
gateposts were transformed beneath the idealizing 
touch of the ice and sun. -As Persis went over the 
road which she had traveled with such difficulty 
the night before, she felt as if the storm and her 
own excitement and Harold’s unexpected conduct 
were all part of a strange dream. The world and 
she herself and Harold were sane now. Never- 
theless, the thought of the last evening set her 
heart beating quickly. She had the lightness of 
heart that the sight of beauty always gave her, 
and as she went up the steps of Mrs. Talbot’s 
house she sang the snatch of a gay little tune, 
smiling when she found herself doing it, for she 
had neither voice nor ear. She rapped with the 
brass knocker on the green house-door, and was 
impatient because her summons was not more 
speedily answered. At last the door was slowly 
opened, and Bridget stood behind it with her arms 
akimbo. Her eyes were red with weeping, and 
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with a quick sinking of the heart Persis asked if 
Mrs. Talbot were worse. 

“ She ’s gone, Miss,” sobbed the woman. “ She’s 
gone to her rest.”’ 

‘You mean that she is sleeping,” Persis said, 
sharply. “It can’t be, it cannot be that she is” — 

** Yes, Miss, she is dead. She died sudden last 
night, about eleven o’clock. Mr. Harold was with 
her. She had been talking, and then her heart 
seemed to stop beating, and it was all over, and she 
fell asleep like a child with a heavenly smile on her 
face. I supposed you ’d hear it from your father.” 

** No, father did n’t come to breakfast; but he 
is so often called away that I never thought to 
worry.” 

“ Dead!” Persis said to herself, as she left the 
sunshine and stepped across the threshold of the 
darkened house. It was impossible to realize the 
fact when all the material surroundings were un- 
changed. | 

The tall, old-fashioned clock was striking nine. 
It was only twenty-four hours since she had come 
in at the same green house-door, and gone up the 
narrow staircase and into the room at the right 
of the entry, and Mrs. Talbot had smiled and held 
out her arms to her, and pressed her close as if she 
wished to keep and hold her forever. And that 
voice was hushed now! Dead, gone away, where? 
To that undiscovered country, leaving no message 
behind her, and where she could not answer any 
word of love or of regret. Dead? No. There 
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must be some mistake. But there was no mistake. 
It was not a dream from which she would awake 
directly ; it was a crushing sorrow, the first real 
sorrow in Persis’s happy life. 

She wandered forlornly about the house, and at 
last opened the door of the library. Harold was 
sitting before the table with his head resting on 
his arms, and he was sobbing like a child. Then 
a great wave of pity swept over her, for if this 
trial were hard for her, what must it be for him? 
She stood in the doorway for a moment, half 
tempted to go to him and try to comfort him;. 
but the thought of the evening before came to 
her like a barrier, and, closing the door softly be- 
fore he had seen her, she went upstairs. The 
neighbors came with offers of assistance, and Persis 
went through with all that had to be done with a 
strange composure, and then took the children to 
Anna, who sent for them as soon as she heard the 
news. The next two days were like a frightful 
dream. 

Then came the funeral, to which Persis at first 
said she could not and would not go; but she did 
go, and sat with her father and her aunt and Anna 
in the darkened church, and listened to William, 
who in a broken voice conducted the service. 

“ For we brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out,” he read im- 
pressively, and Persis suddenly realized that this 
awful thing was not an uncommon misfortune, but 
something which must happen some day to herself, 
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and to each of her friends in turn. What if it 
were her father? What if it were Anna? What 
if it were one of Anna’s children whom she had 
lost? she asked herself. What if it were — yes, 
she would say it plainly —- what if it were Harold ? 
Why were people ever angry with their friends ? 
Why were they ever cold or critical? Why were 
they careless in letting each other know where their 
real affection lay? For whatever the other life 
might be, the one thing which was the most im- 
portant in this life was to have and to hold the love 
which one valued most. 

It was over at last. The organ was playing, and 
the little company of mourners were going out of 
church. Every one was weeping, even the acrid 
Mrs. Morse was melted into tears, while Mrs. Pem- 
berton, who was sobbing as if her heart would 
break, grasped Persis’s hand in passing, and said 
brokenly that William Talbot had given them a 
beautiful discourse. 

Then came the service at the grave, at which 
only the relatives and a few near friends were 
present. It was all very solemn and touching, but 
Persis was beyond the point of tears. She looked 
with dry eyes at Harold, who was as composed as 
usual, and at the twins in their black gowns, who 
clung with touching affection to their brother. 
The merry Ruth was subdued, while poor little 
Katherine’s pale face showed how much she had 
suffered. Afterwards Persis heard some one say, 
*‘ Harold Strong is a cold man; he does n’t feel 
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things deeply. Look at the difference between him 
and William Talbot; William was only Mrs. Tal- 
bot’s brother-in-law, but he could not get through 
the service without breaking down.” 

Harold’s eyes met hers once, but coldly and im- 
personally, as if his former interest in her had 
been crushed out of existence by this overwhelm- 
ing grief. It was to Miss Jennie and Anna that 
he turned when the service was over, and Persis 
could see that her cousin, who always said what 
was right and fitting, was a comfort to him, while 
she who was consumed with a desire to comfort 
him could no longer do so. She had shut herself 
out of his life, and she must take the consequences. 


There was little change outwardly in Persis in 
the weeks which followed... She was too strong 
physically, and she had too buoyant a temperament 
to be prostrated by any sorrow. Her little school 
reopened, and everything went on in its old rou- 
tine. Some people thought that she took her 
friend’s death lightly, and they explained the fact 
on the hypothesis that she was too much absorbed 
in Geoffry Hill to feel anything keenly which was 
not connected with him. She was thankful for the 
obtuseness of her friends, for it did not occur to 
them to connect her name with that of Harold. 
Indeed, so confident were they that there was open 
warfare between them, that she only heard of his 
plans casually. He kept his word. He did not 
disturb her any more, and on the rare occasions 
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when they met, his manner was what it used to be 
in the early days of their acquaintance, from which 
fact she drew her own conclusions. 

In the spring she heard that he was suffering 
from the effects of overwork, and later she was told 
that he was going to Montana during his summer 
vacation on a geological expedition which might 
lead to his leaving Winterborough permanently. 
Miss Fossett and her brother were to be installed 
on the Westbrook farm and to take charge of the 
twins until the autumn, when Harold’s plans would 
be matured. It was not until Persis was confronted 
with the possibility of a lasting separation from him 
that she fully faced the strength of her feelings. 
The revelation, when it came, was too complete to 
allow her any longer to take refuge behind subter- 
fuges. How could she have helped seeing, when 
she said to herself * I could love him,” that it was 
no longer a question of the past tense but of the 
present one? She was too familiar with literature 
not to recall many wise words whose especial mis- 
sion it seemed to brand her present suffering as the 
result of her own folly. She remembered, among 
other things, that “ the young who avoid the region 
of romance escape the title of fool at the cost of a 
celestial crown,” but what could be said of the 
young who avoid the crown yet secure the title ? 
There was one alleviation. No one but herself 
would ever know what a double-dyed fool she had 
been. A woman of a different type would have 
felt sure of the permanence of Harold’s affection, 
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and would have taken it for granted that it only 
required a hint of the state of her feelings to bring 
about a reconciliation, but she was too wise to be 
thus comfortably deluded. Harold had easily re- 
covered from his love for Anna, based as it was on 
respect and admiration, and his love for herself was 
built on a far less secure foundation. When aman 
loves a woman for no better reason than because he 
cannot help it, there is small security against his 
ceasing to love her for a similar reason. She felt 
more and more sure, after every fresh encounter with 
him, that she had worn out his love together with 
his patience. Be it so,then! She would not range 
herself with the Amelia Osbornes of the world. 

Although they might not be friends, there was 
still the possibility of her being of use to him. 
She felt sure that he could leave his sisters with 
less anxiety if they spent the summer with her in- 
stead of with Miss Fossett, and one day in the 
early summer she lingered after her pupils had 
gone home from school to propose this plan to 
him. 

The children were a picturesque group as they 
ran or toddled down the steps, the chubby smaller 
ones holding the hands of their older brothers and 
sisters, and they made a patch of color as varie- 
gated as the tulips which bordered the brick walk 
that led to the front gate. Little Letitia, with her 
fair hair streaming from under her quaint blue sun- 
bonnet, stopped to beg that she might walk home 
with her Cousin Persis, but she was rudely grasped 
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by her impatient brother, Roger, who said, in lan- 
guage more expressive than elegant, ‘‘ Come along, 
Letty ; don’t be such a slow poke!” and Letty, 
who had all of her mother’s submission, sweetly 
yielded. 

When Persis saw Harold coming toward the 
house, she intercepted him at the front gate. She 
braved his chilling look, and explained with some 
detail the nature of her errand. 

* You can’t think how glad I shall be to have the 
children with me,” she ended. 

“You are very kind,” he said, “but what you 
ask is impossible. I have made all my plans; but 
even if it were not so, I could never think of putting 
you to all that trouble.” 

“‘ It would be a great pleasure.” 

* You think so now; but you don’t reflect how 
much it would fetter your liberty.” 

“T see,” she said smiling, “that you are not 
willing to trust the children to me; but I think I 
could make them happy.” 

**T could never agree to it,” he said with such 
decision that Persis, remembering his obstinacy, — 
forbore to urge him. 

He turned to walk back with her a few steps, 
and she asked him about his approaching journey. 
He brightened at her interest in his work, and gave 
her a long account of the objects of the expedition. 
She could see that his thoughts were wholly ab- 
sorbed by it. He bade her good-by at last at a 
street corner in the face of the whole town, with- 
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out a suggestion of latent feeling, while her own 
manner was formal to frigidity. Then he went his 
way and she went hers. 

His way was full of adventure and excitement 
and hers was full of humdrum duties. She heard 
of him occasionally through William, who, it 
seemed to her, harped with needless iteration on 
Harold’s pleasure in at last leading the life of his 
choice. Persis marveled at the difference between 
men and women. MHarold could absorb himself in 
his work and forget everything, while her power of 
work had deserted her. She was terrified when she 
thought of the future. It was hard to have every- 
thing go at once. The loss of Mrs. Talbot was an 
ever - growing grief, and this would have been 
enough to bear, without Harold’s desertion and the 
defection of her imagination. There was work 
enough to do, such as it was, however, and she set 
herself to help Anna clean her garret with what- 
ever philosophy she could assume. 

She was looking over some papers when she 
came across a bundle of letters in Harold’s hand- 
writing. 

*¢ Anna, what are these?” she asked sharply as 
she handed them to her cousin. 

Anna took them quietly. The episode in her 
life which they marked was now so far back in the 
past that she could afford to smile both at her mor- 
bid conscientiousness and her weakness. 

“ Would n’t you like to read them ?”’ she asked. 
“T saved them because they were so interesting 
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that William and I could not bear to destroy them. 
They are quite impersonal,” she added, as Persis 
hesitated. 

*¢ Anna, do you mean to say that Harold wrote 
you all these letters, and you made me think he sent 
you only two?” 

“ Yes, I was very timid and foolish, but I did n’t 
mean to deceive any one.” 

“But you did deceive Harold. You made him 
think you loved him,” she said, as a sudden light 
illuminated the past. ‘He has never been the 
same on account of what you did. It made him 
distrust all girls and think” — She stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

** He never really loved me, and I never gave 
him any right to believe that I loved him. He got 
over it directly. How long ago it all seems! Is 
that Letty crying? Poor little soul, she must have 
hurt herself. I must go down to her. Read all 
the letters, dear, if you like. You can’t help ac- 
knowledging that they are interesting, even if you 
do dislike Harold Strong.” 

Persis read them all. She wondered that Anna 
could call them impersonal. It was true that they 
contained no direct word of love, but they were the 
letters which a reserved man would only write to 
the woman whom he loved. There was a charm- 
ing touch of playfulness in them which made her 
think of the one letter of his which she possessed. 
How a girl could get such letters and not grow to 
love the writer, she could not imagine. She wished 
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with all her heart that she were more like Anna 
and could draw out Harold’s better side, instead 
of being forced by her temperament to irritate and 
perplex him. She folded the letters up regretfully, 
and tied them together again with the faded blue 
ribbon which had encircled them. Then she went 
downstairs to help Anna with the children. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BEFORE the summer was over, Persis’s mind 
had recovered its old tone. It would be a long 
time before she could live down her sorrow at her 
friend’s death, but the sun still shone and the 
world still moved, and she was one who liked to 
be warmed by the sun and to move with the world. 
She resolutely determined to let her thoughts wan- 
der no longer in the direction of Harold. If her 
life was to be lived without him, the sooner she 
adjusted herself to the fact the better. She had 
a short, sharp struggle, and then she went back to 
her old plans and hopes. Her recreant imagina- 
tion was her servant again to the extent of ena- 
bling her to write a story for children which was 
published in a country newspaper, and was re- 
ceived by a youthful public with enthusiasm. She 
was already sane enough to be glad that she had 
escaped the danger of making an ill-assorted mar- 
riage. She could think of her love for Harold as 
a thing of the past, a temporary madness, and she 
smilingly quoted to herself the words of Miss Aus- 
tin’s ** Emma,” “I shall do very well again in a 
little while —and then, it will be a good thing 
over; for they say everybody is in love once in 
their lives.” The rest of the sentence she could not 
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appropriate ‘to herself: “I shall be glad to have 
been let off so easily.” 

It had not been easy, but it was over. She was 
sure enough of herself now to feel that she could 
meet Harold when he came back in the autumn 
with the same coldness with which he would meet 
her. She had proved that a woman as well as a 
man could find solace in work. She repeated over 
and over to herself the list of his faults, and it 
was a long enough one to make it very possible to 
forget his virtues. 

Toward the end of the summer Persis learned 
that Harold had been offered a scientific profes- 
sorship in a Western college. It was such an 
opening as he had always hoped for, and she had 
no doubt that he would take it. She told herself 
that she was glad, for she was now eager to banish 
him from her life. She was anxious to begin a 
serious piece of imaginative work, but she shrank 
from attempting another novel at present. ‘“ Nov- 
els,” she reflected with a little smile, “should only 
be written by people who have had no experience 
in the realm of the emotions; otherwise they are 
too hard on the author.” 

She decided that she would write a book for 
children as a sedative, and she employed all her 
spare moments in constructing a plot. 

Harold Strong came back to Winterborough to 
stay indefinitely in September. This was a sur- 
prise to every one. There were various theories 
promulgated to account for his unexpected return. 
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Miss Cairns was sure that he could not bear to be 
parted from his sweet sisters, and that he did not 
like to take them to the West; Mrs. Pemberton 
believed that he did not wish to desert the High 
School in its grand new building, while Miss Jen- 
nie Hastings was sure that he must be in love with 
some Winterborough girl. It was a disappoint- 
ment to find that the true reason was a prosaic one. 
It seemed that Harold, although much improved 
by his summer of out-of-door life, was still far from 
strong, and was wise enough not to risk the harder 
work of the new position. 

“T am very much worried about Strong,” Dr. 
Hastings said to his daughter one evening. ‘“ He 
can’t sleep and he has severe headaches and other 
symptoms which point to a nervous breakdown, un- 
less he gives up part of his intended programme.” 

Persis gave an involuntary start. 

“1 don’t mean that he is seriously ill,” her 
father continued, ‘‘ but he must make some change 
in his way of living.” 

Persis asked her father in a subdued voice if he 
thought it would be better for him to give up all 
work. 

“No. He is aman who can’t be idle except in 
the last extremity. He must give up outside work. 
however, and some of his school work, and he 
must live out-of-doors all his spare time. It was 
hard to make him see that this was necessary, for 
he is a stubborn fellow, but I accomplished it at 
last, and he has agreed to spend the autumn in 
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Westbrook and drive to school and back every 
day. It struck me that perhaps you could take 
a couple of your old classes there and let Miss 
Nash take two of his.” 

‘¢ What did he say to that?” 

“JT didn’t think of it until after he left me 
yesterday. He drove straight to the farm. Iam 
going over there this afternoon to see him again, 
and to see John Caldwell, who has pneumonia, 
poor fellow. I thought perhaps you would like 
to drive over with me. You can take the chil- 
dren for a little turn while I make my calls.” 

“Very well; I will go.” 

It was a bright afternoon, and Persis and her 
father both enjoyed the crispness of the air and 
the glory of the country roadsides edged as they 
were with the partly turned foliage and the still 
unchanged goldenrod and asters. 

The doctor’s talk always went over a wide range 
on the occasion of a drive with his daughter, and 
it was not until they approached Westbrook that 
he returned to Harold. 

“ He has abused his constitution,” he said. “ He 
has thrown himself into his profession as his father 
threw himself into dissipation. It is a crying 
shame, for he did fine work this summer, and was 
in a fair way to make a name for himself. He has 
a hard enough road before him now, and the re- 
sponsibility of his sisters complicates matters. He 
ought to marry; it is the only thing left for him 
to do. People said that he and Gertrude Hill 
were very good friends before he went away.” 
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* Look at that glorious red branch, father! ” 

“Yes, it is superb. It is hard that Strong must 
lie on his oars for a year or more; any acknow- 
ledgment of limitations is peculiarly galling to a 
man of his temper. Do you think he looks very 
much changed? I trust your woman’s instincts.” 

“ T have n’t seen him.” 

They turned, at her request, into the lane that 
led past the deserted house which she used play- 
fully to call her ‘“‘Old Maid’s Paradise.” As they 
descended the steep little hill the horse stumbled 
and fell and the breeching broke. 

The doctor sprang out and examined the har- 
ness ruefully. 

“T am so sorry,” his daughter said remorse- 
fully. ‘I never ought to have asked you to go 
down this dreadful road just that I might have 
the pleasure of looking at my prospective prop- 
erty. I should have remembered, dear, that this 
harness of yours is always in a condition to tempt 
Providence.” 

*¢ What is Providence for if not to look after the 
improvident?’”’ her father inquired. ‘The provi- 
dent are a providence to themselves.” 

There was nothing to be done but to tie the 
horse to the fence while they proceeded to the 
nearest farm to ask for help. 

As they approached the deserted red house, Per- 
sis thought of the happy day when she saw it last, 
two years ago. It was unchanged; the dilapidated 
old settle was on the piazza just as it used to be, and 
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the Virginia creeper was still barring the door, 
with its scarlet tendrils grown a little longer, other- 
wise nothing seemed a whit different save herself, 
and for her the whole world had changed. When 
they had nearly reached the house they were sur- 
prised to hear the sound of voices and to find that 
there were visitors in the garden. The next min- 
ute they came suddenly upon Harold Strong and 
his sisters. 

The unexpectedness of the meeting took away 
all Persis’s long accumulated stock of composure. 
She felt herself blushing like a schoolgirl; she 
heard herself stammering a greeting, and then hex 
hand was clasped and she looked up to find that 
Harold on his side was as much agitated as she 
on hers. It was a different thing to remember 
his faults, when the actual man was standing be- 
fore her holding her hand in a warm grasp, and 
looking at her with eyes which were full of a 
sentiment that he dared not utter. The next min- 
ute they were both calm again, and no one noticed 
anything save that two friends had shaken hands. 

“The children and I have been making a pil- 
grimage to look at your house,” he said. 

“ How kind! But you might have put the gar- 
den in order for me. It is full of weeds, and the 
apple-trees need a great deal of pruning.”’ 

She laughed a gay, contagious laugh. It seemed 
as if the season had gone backward and it were 
not autumn but spring. 

“J will put your garden in thorough repair 
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to-morrow. I have plenty of time on my hands 
now.” 

“There is time enough; at the rate at which I 
have been accumulating money I shall not be able 
to have my house until I am seventy. Will you 
promise to live with me then?” she asked, turning 
to Katherine. “ You will be rather an old lady 
yourself by that time, — well on the road to sixty.” 

“JT am always going to live with Brother Har- 
old,” Katherine announced shyly, but firmly. 

*‘T will come to you,” said Ruth joyfully. “ Let’s 
play you are seventy now, and take me home to 
live with you.” 

“ T wanted to have you live with me last sum- 
mer, but your brother would not allow it.” 

‘“¢ How too bad of you, Brother Harold; Cousin. 
Persis is lots more fun than Miss Fossett.’ 

Harold and Persis both laughed. 

“Well, she is, and she is a great deal jollier 
than you are, Brother Harold ; I would much rather 
live with her.” 

Persis wanted to shake the pretty, fascinating 
Ruth. 

The twins joined Dr. Hastings, whose rapid pace 
suited them, and Persis and Harold were left to- 
gether. They talked at first of his summer and 
of the coming winter, and at last Persis gathered 
courage to ask if she could not take some of the 
classes in the High School. “I know you don’t 
think very highly of my powers as a teacher,” she 
said humbly, “ but I would try my hardest, and the | 
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little school only takes up my mornings. Father 
proposed the plan. I think perhaps I might help 
you.” 

Harold did not reply, and she added, ‘ Don’t 
hesitate to tell me frankly that you have as poor 
an opinion of my teaching as you have of my liter- 
ature.” 

** Persis, can’t you see that it must be nothing 
or everything between us?” 

She looked down at the flowers by the roadside, 
and stooped to pick a spray of goldenrod. “I have 
tried so hard to forget you,” she murmured, 

“No harder than I have tried to forget you.” 

“ T thought I had succeeded.” 

“T thought I had succeeded, too,” he acknow- 
ledged; “but there is no use in expecting me to 
succeed when you come upon me as suddenly as 
you did this afternoon.” 

“T can’t let you go out of my life,’ she said 
tremulously. 

A Persis, do you know what you are admitting 7 2 
There is only one alternative. Do you love me 
well enough to marry me?” 

“T—JI don’t know. We are not in the least 
suited to each other, and very likely we shall make 
each other wretched; but — I would rather be mis- 
erable with you than miserable without you.” 


Persis could not get courage, on the drive home, 
to tell her father what had happened. 
She went about for the rest of the day as if in a 
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dream ; now frightened by what she had done, and 
then appalled by the strength of the feeling which 
had responded to Harold’s love for her. When 
her father came in at the end of the evening she 
met him with trepidation and slipped her arm 
through his. ‘“ Father,” she began timidly. 

* Yes, little girl.” 

** Father, I have something to tell you that will 
surprise you very much.” 

Dr. Hastings took out his glasses with deliber- 
ation, wiped them and put them on, and Persis 
stood trembling before him like a culprit. 

“It is—it is that I am engaged to Harold 
Strong. I know you will think me a fool, but I 
could n’t help it.” 

“« My dear, you are not half so much of a fool as 
your mother was before you.” 


When Persis went over to tell Anna of her 
engagement, she found her at work on a gown for 
Letitia. “Do you think this blue cashmere will 
be becoming to her?” Anna asked. 

“ Very; it is just the shade for her.” 

“¢ How would you make it? But you said you 
wanted to tell me something.” 

“Tt is n’t of any importance; it is only that Iam 
engaged. I should make the gown with shirring in 
front, and with” — 

‘You are not in earnest!” 

“T am perfectly serious. I like those little 
shirred gowns immensely.” 
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Anna was rendered speechless. She recovered 
her presence of mind, however, after a time and 
said cordially, ‘I hope you will be very happy, 
dear. He has charming manners, and his interest 
in your career is a great point in his favor; it is 
everything to have so strong a bond between you.” 

“Anna! Of whom are you talking?” 

“ Geoffry Hill, of course.” 

“He is all that you say, dear, and I have no 
doubt that he is destined to forward some woman’s 
career, only it happens that J am engaged to — 
Harold Strong.” 

“To Harold Strong!” Anna cried bewildered. 
“T can’t believe it. Are you joking?” 

“Harold isn’t given to joking, if Iam. Ask 
him, if you won’t believe me.” 

‘ But, my dear child, you have always disliked 
him. Persis, darling, you must not let pity for him 
- cloud your better judgment. What will my chil- 
dren do without you? And what shall I do, and 
your father? I hope you will be very happy, dear, 
but I can’t believe that this news is true.” 

“‘T can’t either, but it is true.” 

‘And your writing?” Anna added presently. 
“ What will become of that? You always said you 
cared more for that than for anything else.” 

“Not always. At the early age of thirteen I 
settled the question. When I wrote a composition 
on the subject, ‘ Which do you prefer, books or 
people?’ I said ‘ People.’ ” 

Anna was .too sympathetic not to take an unself- 
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ish interest in her cousin’s happiness as soon as she 
had recovered from her first astonishment. 

“]T have been absorbed in my own affairs or I 
should have suspected something,” she said. “My 
darling, I was blind and stupid, but I am glad you 
are happy, and I am sure that Harold is very much 
to be congratulated.” | 

“He isn’t half so lucky as I am; he is worth 
twenty of me; he— how ridiculous I am,” she 
ended with a little laugh. 

The inconsistency of her conduct suddenly came 
over her. Here was she, Persis Hastings, who was 
never going to marry, engaged to the first man 
who seriously cared for her. All her views with 
regard to the folly of lovers came rapidly before 
her, and she knew that had she been in Anna’s 
place she could not have been so merciful. 

Persis was perfectly aware that all her relatives 
and friends would consider Harold the fortunate 
one, and think that she was to be commiserated, 
and this knowledge gave her an ardent feeling of 
championship for him, which grew still stronger 
when her predictions were verified. She wished 
that people knew how very much nicer he was when 
he had been given the right to love you, but this 
was not an attraction of his which she could bring 
forward to convince a hostile community of his su- 
periority. 

Perhaps no one was so unpleasantly surprised 
by the news of the engagement as was Geoffry 
Hill. Persis had become in a measure necessary 
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to him, and he had taken it for granted that his 
friendship would be more satisfying to her than 
the love of any other man. He, like the rest of 
the world, was certain that she could not be happy 
with Harold. She was too many-sided a woman 
to be content to merge her brilliant personality in 
that of another. He had never been so much in- 
terested in the study of her character, however, as 
under these new conditions, and his chagrin at her 
engagement was almost cancelled by the added in- 
terest which he felt in her future. He was in New 
York when the engagement was announced, and it 
was the last of December before he returned to 
Winterborough and had the pleasure of giving his 
congratulations in person. 

Persis was alone when he went to see her, and 
she greeted him im her usual lively manner, and 
kept the conversation well above the surface. It 
was very trying; he could not say boldly, ‘* Miss 
Hastings, don’t you find after four months that 
Strong is a little — just a very little heavy?” 
Or, —‘“* Tell me frankly, my dear friend, are there 
never moments when you wish yourself well out 
of it?” No, it was necessary to lead her on by 
gradual approaches. 

“T was glad to find, when I was in New York, 
that ‘The Daughter of a Grammarian’ has been 
making quite a stir there,” he began. ‘“‘ One man, 
and he was a newspaper man too, told me that it 
was the cleverest story he had seen for years.” 

‘*Poor fellow, what dull things he must have 
been reading!” 
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“ Come now, Miss Hastings, that is not a grace- 
ful -way to receive a compliment. When I told 
him that I knew the author, he begged me to urge 
her to keep on writing ; and, by the way, I do hope 
that your marriage won’t interfere with your lit- 
erary career. Many girls give up all outside work 
when they marry, but I am sure that you have too 
much energy and pluck for that. Have you writ- 
ten anything lately ?” 

Her face fell, and he felt that the interest of his 
call was beginning. 

“T am too busy to write, now that I do so much 
teaching,” she said briefly. 

“But surely you will have more time later? 
Forgive me for saying it, but a woman with your 
talent does wrong to hide it in a napkin. Does n’t 
Strong agree with me that it is a great waste for 
you to let all that go when you had such a good 
start? He must be very proud of your abilities.” 

Again her face changed, and Geoffry was ready 
to play the part of sympathetic friend. 

“Mr. Strong does not object to having me 
write,” she responded quickly, answering his 
thought rather than his words. ‘“ But I am sure 
that I shall never again have the time for it. I 
sometimes think that I did not care for writing so 
much as I thought, — that it was the excitement of 
the thing which attracted me. By the way, Mr. 
Hill, Harold and I were very much amused by your 
letter of condolence ; it was the only one of the 
kind which we received.” 
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So she had shown his letter to Strong! He was 
unpleasantly chilled by the reflection that hence- 
forth his intercourse with her must always be 
tinged by the thought of her uncongenial husband 
in the background. He wished that she might 
break her engagement at the eleventh hour. 
Strong did not half appreciate her; and yet, he 
reflected with a little smile, the man who did not 
appreciate her had fallen in love with her, while 
he himself had never wished to be more than her 
friend. He was still no nearer to the gratification 
of his curiosity, and changed his tactics. 

*“ Do you realize that this is the last day of the 
old year?” he asked. ‘ There is a little poem of 
Coppée’s that I translated the other day, which 
exactly expresses my state of mind with regard to 
the end of a year. I will quote the last two verses 
if you will forgive the roughness of the trans- 
lation : — 

‘Let the coming years pass on, 


For each rose there ’s many a thorn, 
There are many tears for a smile. 


‘Yes, the years do well to fly, 
And it ought to be nothing to die, 
When to live is so little worth while.’ ” 
‘“‘ Tt isn’t true,” Persis said impetuously. 
Geoffry leaned back and smiled. His object 
was accomplished. 
“How can you agree with such cynical verses,” 
she proceeded vehemently. ‘ Life at its worst may 
be hard and full of sorrow, but it is never dull; it 
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is always ‘worth while.’ And at its bes. she 
paused, and added with a complete change of man- 
ner, “Depend upon it your French friend wrote 
his verses either when he was in need of money, or 
when he had the toothache.” 

‘Or the heartache,” Geoffry said in a low tone. 

“No, a genuine heartache does not produce 
verses of that sort.” 

There was the opening of a door, and then a 
stir in the entry. Geoffry had the doubtful pleas- 
ure of seeing Persis’s face light up while she went 
swiftly out of the room, entirely oblivious of him. 
A little later she came in with Harold. That ra- 
diant look on her face answered him as her words 
had not done. He felt that she had entered a re- 
gion where he could not follow her. He glanced 
curiously and a little enviously at Strong, and he 
could not help owning that he was much improved 
by happiness. His moody, dissatisfied expression 
was gone, and his abrupt manner considerably 
softened. In fact he gave Geoffry a cordial greet- 
ing, for he was in a position now to regard his rival 
with charity. 

When the visit was over, Persis and Harold 
went hospitably to the door to speed Geoffry’s 
parting. 

“Good-night,” said Persis; “I hope that you 
will have a happy new year.” 

Geoffrey looked down the silent, wintry street 
and then glanced back at the warmth and happi- 
ness which he was leaving. He knew that his 
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friends would presently shut him out of their life 
without a regret, with the closing of the door. To 
whom was he of any vital importance? He had 
never felt so strongly that he was “ out of the run- 
ning.” 

He doubted whether it was in him to care for 
any one as those two people cared for each other. 
What was the trouble? he asked himself. Was it 
possible that he had frittered away his power of 
loving? Or were his faculties of criticism and 
analysis cultivated to such a point as to admit of 
no illusions? He wondered how it would seem 
to have the constant companionship of so rare a 
woman as Persis Hastings; but the next moment 
he thought of her lack of beauty. “If she had 
been pretty and had n’t talked so much,” he re- 
flected, ‘“‘ I might have fallen in love with her.” 

Meanwhile Miss Cairns, who was stationed at 
the Pembertons’ window opposite, saw him go out 
of the Hastingses’ door. 

“There is Geoffry Hill,” she said. “ Poor fel- 
low! How hard it must be for him to see his for- 
mer love so happy! This is a tragic world for 
some of us. Poor, poor fellow !” 

For pity, as well as congratulation, was some- 
times misdirected in Winterborough. 
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